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Introductory Stat ement 



The mission of the Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching is to improve teaching in American schools. Current major 
operations include three research and development programs--Teaching 
Effectiveness, The Environment for Teachings and Teaching and Linguistic 
FUural ism- -and two programs combining research and technical assistance^ 
the Stanford Urban/Rural Leadership Training Institute and the Hoover/ 
Stanford Teacher Co^s Project* The ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 
Resources is also a part of the Center. A program of exploratory and re- 
lated studies prov^ides for smaller studios not part of the major programs, 

11iis report presents the results of the first wave of a longitudinal 
study of Bay Area schools by the Environment for Teaching Program. 
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This Interim report on a two-year I un.gitudinal study addresses the 
relationship of school organization to classroum teaching. It examines 
patterns of instruction and staff utilization in the context of school 
and district, with special concuntrat ion on the linkages between these 
levels. 

A stratified random sample of elumentary schools in six San Francisco 
Bay Area counties was drawiu Superintendents, principals, and teachers 
in 18S schools from 34 districts filled out questionnaires and were in- 
terviewed about organizational patterns at their respective Il^vcIs. A 
number of classrooms were also observed; and third-grade students com- 
pleted quostionnaires. 

The report describes the variety and complexity in nrgani-ation and 
instruction found in Bay Area schools in 1973; it shows that past charac- 
terizations of elementary schools as tradition-bound and uniform today 
apply to few schools. 

Chapters analyze the effects of urganizational features of districts 
and schools on classroom complexity; the connection between classroom 
staffing patteiTis and instructional "technology''; the weak links among 
districts, schools, and classrooms; the relationship between organiza- 
tional patterns and teachers* satisfaction; and the effect of the organi- 
sation on children*s satisfaction with school. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

How does the organisation of school districts, schools, and 
classrooms affect instruction? The current efforts of the E^nvi ronmcnt 
for Teaching Program arc focused on this question, and in this interim 
report we present our analyses of the first wave of a two-year longi- 
tudinal study of school organization and its relationship to instruc- 
tion. The scope of our study has necessarily broadened as we have 
analyzed and interpreted the first wave's results. We are now as 
interested in the ways the organizational characteristics of districts, 
schools, and classrooms relate to each other as we are in their rola- 
tionship to instruction. We suspect that the linkage (or lack of 
linkage) between the levels of school organisation has many implica= 
tions for the instructional work of schools. 

Our original intention was to focus on the links between the 
staff organization of the school and its curriculum. We observed that 
schools vary in the complexity with which their staffs are organized 
and in the complexity of their curricular organization, which we con- 
ceived to be their work ^'technology In the tradition of organiza- 
tional research, we supposed that more complex school staffing patterns 
would produce more complex curricular arrangements* We also supposed 
that schools which adopted more complex curricular or instructional 
patterns would tend to evolve more complex and elabornte staffing 
patterns. To test these reciprocal hypotheses, longitudinal data are 
obviousi-y required, but in this report we present some preliminary 
information bearing on them. 

The purpose of this introduction is to provide the background 
needed to understand and interpret the results of the first stage of 
uur two-year study. We begin by summarizing the five years of intel- 
lectual history that led to our current effort. We then describe (aj 

This chapter was written by Terrence K. Deal and John W* Meyer, 
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the nature of the educationai problem that influenced our direction;, 
(b) the way this problem has been redefined by the theoretical frame= 
work guiding our research; (c) the research design^ the sample, and the 
methods we used to obtain information frDm our respondents; and (d) the 
scope and structure of this report. 

Two Tributary Studies 

Hor the past five years, the Hnvironment for Teaching Program has 
studied the organisational features of schools. Two studies ^ in par- 
ticular, are important* because they laid the foundation for the present 
research. The first, conducted by John Meyer, Elizabeth Cohen, and others 
(Meyer 6 Cohenj 1971), looked at the impact of open space school architecture 
on aspects of teachers^ work arrangements. The primary question was 
how team teaching in open space schools affected teachers' satisfaction 
and their perceptions of influence, interactior. autonomy, and evalua- 
tion processes within the schools. Meyer and Cohen were able to provide 
evidence that open space was related to alterations In the organisation 
of work in schools. Teamed teachers in open space were. Indeed, moro 
satisfied and had more task-related interaction,^ more influence, and a 
greater willingness to legitimize the evaluation of their colleagues 
than teachers in conventional classrooms* Several affiliated studies 
went on to show: (a) that students in open space were more autonomous 
than students in co.iventi onal schools (Lueders-Salmon, 1972); (bj that 
open space had a significant effect on the organization of teachers, 
even with teaming held constant (Schiller, 1972); and (c) that, from 
the principal's perspective, open space and teaming both contributed to 
new work patterns among teachers and new relationships between teachers 
and principals (House, unpublished) . 

While Meyer and Cohen were investigating the iir.^ net of open spaccj 
Sanford Dornbusch and Richard Scott studied evaluation processes in 
schools and school districts, as part of a larger study testing propo- 
sitions derived from a theory of evaluation in schools and other 
organizations (Dornbusch 5 Scott, 1975). The conclusion was that 
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compared to other ori^ani nations , 5?chools do not ha.ve an adequate evalua= 
tion system, either hierarchical ur professional. As a result, instruc- 
tion in schools is virtually uncontrolled through formal organi^at iona] 
means. Again sovcral affiliated studies were conducted. These looked 
sp'^cifically at evaluation processes in universities and colleges (Hind, 
1970), alternative schools (McCauleVj Dombusch, § Scott, 197^), teacher 
teams rMarram, Dombusch, 6 Scott, 19721^ and public schools and school 
districts (Thompson, Dombusch, § Scott, 1975). 

As these two sets of studies were concluding, it became ajiparent 
ihAt there were important overlaps between them, particularly in the 
area of evaluation. In fact, despite different conceptual formulations 
and different samples, the findings of one confirmed those of the other. 
The j^rcsent study was designed to replicate parts of the earlier studies 
and to extend the areas investigated to include the "technology, or 
curricular and instructional aspects of teaching. The basis for this 
new direction was a theoretical paper by Scott and others f 1 972) en- 
titled "Ta^^k Conceptions and Work Arrangements." The conceptualisation 
we chose stems from the tradition in organisation theory rolating 
organizational structure to technology (Thompson, 1957; Perrow, 1967J. 

T he Educational Problem 

With the development of the theoretical link between organization 
and technology, we began to look even more carefully at classrooms, 
schools, and school districts. Would a study linking structure and 
technology in educational organizations address Itself to problems that 
teachers and administrators themselves regarded as critical? Here we 
were especially concerned, since the location of the Environment for 
Teaching Program in a federally funded R§D center encourages us to use 
basic intellectual resources to provide solutions to contemporary edu* 
cational problems. As wo talked with field professionals, visited 
schools, and called upon our own internal resources, we becami con- 
vinced that the thuoreticM link between structure and techno l>^y was, 



in fact, relatuJ to an imfiortunl eduw 'iunal issji, Wir d.j ■ :i;aii> 
instructional Lnnovatiuns fall quickl> by the wa>-^^ide? 

Many explanations locate the pruniem in the i nsr ruct i una I material 
practices, and methods themselves, with the Drgan i lat i on of teachers, 
administrators, specialists, and utiiui^ huinai; iesgiirce^ as cin unal terabit 
Llivcn. Owin^ to oui' prior' studies ot" some ba^ic stTaierural prohlenis of 
schools and sciiool districts, hovvevLa^ wu weiv led to ^ explanations 
for the faiiiire of complex i nstriict i pua 1 teclinitjUus iMthods in 

^ > f'uan i ^a t i ona I patterns. Using the s I rue t ure - 1 echno 1 -^^y perspective as 
a liuidLs we redefined tfie pral>leni of t'ailure to i nip U-i.it !\t and support 
i IIS I ruct I ona I irutovatiuns in schools - a [irohlciii ot^ iailar^u' to develop 
an organizational structure that could tneet the dLiiiand- nf ar increas- 
irii^ly coniplex technologv". Our carl)" work arui theori l's Ud us to helie\"c 
and thus to lupothes i ^ that the Key to i li^ i raic t i on ^ I { roblL-ni^ In 
schools could be found in the patterns of work a rrangciiienl s ^^itlnn 
classroomSj schools, and districts or .n the linkui^e anionu " iL-se three 
levels. Tiie imporiance of instruct ion or tcchiu) 1 o^-^^ is not played down, 
hut an ecjua 1 ^ cmphas i s is placed on the formal work settiri)4 in which in = 
struct ion takes place = In sum, we believed that cv)niplcx structures are 
needcii to sujiport complex instructional approaches , and that increasing 
structural complexity may produce more sophisticated ap[iroachcs to 
c lass room Inst ruct ion. 

Why is the relationship between urbanization ahJ in ruction of 
practical ,0 gn i f i cance? At present, there is grt-aj d i s n t i si'act ion wi:., 
established methods and materials in elementary instruction. It is no 
longer sufficient for schools to establish a list of subjects to be 
taught, a set of books and materials for each one, and a iot of rules 
for mechanically applying these materials to p jiils classified by grade 
(essentially, age). There is general agreeme" ^ among many professionals 
and parents that this tradition of a stylized tnd simple curricular and 
instruct ioria 1 approach has failed, though there is little evidence on 
the success of alternative^ ways of teaching, 'llic social agreement on 
the failure of traditionaJ mothods has produced a whole range of what 
are called in education ''innovations*'' Nearly all educational 
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innovations being advocated increase the complexity of the work of the 
classroom, Consider a short list: 

1. The open classroom 

2. Open space facilities 

3. Team teaching 

4. Differentiated staffing 

5. Individually programmed instruction 

tj. Instructional materials with built-in diagnosiSj 

prescription, and evaluation 
7. Materials differentiated by general or specific 

pupil ability characteristics 
S. Special education for the educationally 

deprived student 
9. Special education for the gifted student 

10, Flexible grouping and other tracking ideas 

11, The voucher plan 

All of these fashionable educational ideas involve increasing the 
complexity of what is understood to be the traditional school, in which 
the students are sorted into classes, each class pursuing a relatively 
standardized instructional program, (In the one-room school ^ the prede 
cessor of today's ''traditionar' school, considerable complexity may 
have been present 0 Some of the changes involve increasing the complex 
ity of traditional staf f i ng of the classroom :.y replacing the single 
teacher (^2, 5, 4 above); others do it by usi^.g more complex materials 
systems (#1, 5, 6, 7); still others create nomplexity by reclassifying 
puji ls_ into more complex categories than the traditional age-linked 
grading system (J^S -11]. All of these innovations, with the possible 
exceptions of special education and voucher plans (which increase com-- 
plcxity between classrooms), increase the complexity within classrooms. 

But increasing the complexity of the classroom is not a change 
that can simply be made while leaving the social organization of the 
classroom^ the school, or the district intact* In some respects, 
classroom com^^lcxity i'^ itself a considerable social change. In other 
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respects, it forces or requires basic social changes. Cunsider the 
following examples: 

1, More complex staffing patterns create many new relationships 
between roles and interdependencies in work patterns. New 
patterns of coordination are absolutely required. Someone must 
work out the rights and duties-^and the rules of cooperation-- 
within the teaching team or the differentiated staff. These 
are working relationships that literally did not exist earlier, 

2, More complex sets of materials or instructional procedures 
require a host of new decisions: Which materials or procedures 
will be applied to which children? Who will decide, and how? 

3, More complex subdivisions of students raise problems of co- 
ordination: Who will assign students to their appropriate 
categories? When will a pupil be reassigned, and who will 
make sure that the reassignment does not create great dis- 
continuity? 

To deal with these changes, teachers must be equipped with more complex 
rules for decision making than formerly and must have s^me legitimation 
for their new responsibilities* 

We could approach educational innovation as if it were a theoreti- 
cal problem* But the wave of educational change has already passed, 
.As we show in Chapter 2, very few elementary schools in our Bay Area 
sample simply and straightforwardly conform to what we have called the 
traditional model* Most of them' incorporate^ in some measure, some of 
the innovations we described* So in many respects our problem is not 
theoretical--i t is empirical* How do the new instructional complexities 
we have described get absorbed by the school? What organizational 
changes do they produce? What organizational changes are required to 
support and maintain the complexity that has already been introduced 
into classrooms and schools? 

Theoretical Foundation of the Study 

We approach this educational problem with propositions drawn from 
the spclology of formal organizations and of education. This formula- 
tion suggests that the structure of organizations is highly contingent 



on the nature of the technology employed. Put simply, technology is 
the set of materials, procedures, and activities through which the 
organization tries to accomplish its central purpose. In school class= 
rooms the technology is the curriculum, instructional methods, teaching 
techniques, and materials-all of which are aimed at producing cognitive 
or affectiy^e changes in -students. Technologies range from simple to 
complex, but as we have suggested, the trend in education has been to 
increase the complexity, of Instructional. Jechimlqg^a^^ 
room characteristics. 

Definitions of Complexity^ 

We are interested in the relationships between school structure 
and instructional technology. Both of these aspects of school organiza= 
tion vary in their complexity. Thus, the terms school structural (or 
organlzationaU complexity and technological for instructional) com- 
plexity run through this report. We define them here, and further on 
propose specific empirical indicators. 

By the structural complexity of a school or classroom we mean the 
number of different hierarchical or collaborative relationships among 
the staff that are built into the organization. The simplest school 
organization ordinarily found consists of a principal and some teachers 
who work separately. Greater complexity is found when teachers work 
together on committees to make some collective decisions. Still greater 
complexity is found when collaborative work relationships exist: (a) 
when teachers plan instruction and teach groups of students jointly, 
(b) when teachers work routinely and regularly with specialists from 
the school or district office, or (c) when teachers regularly teach 
with aides or volunteers. The greater the degree of organizational 
interdependence found within a staff, the greater the complexity. In 
the most complex school organization, teachers are in daily (or even 
hourly) interdependent relationships with each other, the principal, 
specialists, and aides or volunteers. In such a situation. 'the number 
of -.regular, formal work relationships in the school can become astro- 
nomical, 
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By technological complexity we mean the number of structured teach- 
ing decisions that are routinely made about the work and progress of the 
students. In technologically simple schools the children are grouped by 
age into classes. The students in each class cover a standard series 
of topics, each working on the same materials at the same time in the 
same sequence and at the same pace. Relatively few teaching decisions 
need to be made in such a work system. Greater complexity is found 
(a) when children are grouped differently in different subjects and can 
be shifted among groups; (b) when different groups or individual students 
work on different subjects or study subjects at different times; (c) 
when different groups or individuals work with different materials, or 
with materials or topics in different sequences or at different rates; 
or (d) when the materials or tasks the students work on themseives pro- 
vide choices about which lines of activity are to be followed. All of 
these kinds of situations involve more complexity in teaching work: 
decisions must be made about who is to do what next. For better or^ 
worse, different students will be assigned to different activities. 
The decisions involved may or may not be good ones, but someone must 
make, and coordinate, them. 

The reading program in grades 1-3 was chosen as a focal point for 
our inquiries about instructional complexity. The main reason for 
sclecting/reading was that it is a core subject to which much attention 
is devoted both inside and outside the school: reading test scores are 
used in evaluating schools, principals, teachers, and students, Reading 
competence is also the target of many professionally and commercially 
sponsored curricular programs and technical innovations. 

Hypotheses 

If staffing arrangements are more differentiated and complex, it 
should, we assumed, be easier for a school to arrange and support more 
complex instruction. It seems obvious that complexity should generate 
complexity. The kinds of schools and classrooms which generate or 
adopt complex methods of instruction and complex sets of materials 
should be structures which are themselves complex, further, if complex 
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curricula are adopted, they seem more likely to survive in classrooms 
and schools which organize their staffing in ways that are complex 
enough to do the work successfully. Thus^ 

Proposition 1: More complex structures in schools and classrooms 
lead to the adoption and retention of more complex curricula, 
materials, and methods. 

Theoretically, this relationship goes both ways. Thus, 

Proposition 2^ More complex classroom curricula, materials, and 
methods produce more complex and differentiated patterns of school 
and classroom organization. 

But the classroom is not an isolated unit. It acquires capacities 
and limitations because of its location in the larger structure of the 
school. The organization of the school may limit the possibilities for 
development in particular classrooms, or may force changes in class- 
rooms. Such contingencies were noted in Propositions 1 and 2, but 
they can be stated explicitly^ 

Proposition 3Ai The complexity and resources of the school affect 
the complexity of the staffing and work of the classroom. 

This idea captures simply the "ladder" property of school systems. 
The classroom derives some of its capacities from the larger unit of 
which it is a part. For instance, put concretely, a school principal 
with greater capacity for organizational integration and support creates 
more possible lines of action and decision for the teachers than might 
othe™ise be the case. 

The same point can be made about the relation the next step up the 
ladder— between the district and the school: 

Proposition 3B: Districts with more complexity and resources 
increase the complexity of their schools and classrooms. 

Resources may mean money or organizational capacity to encourage and 
sustain innovations of various kinds. 
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Method 

The nature of the problem we are studying demands a complex re- 
search design J a large sample of school districts ^ schools ^ and class- 
rooms (with respondents from each of the three levels), diverse methods, 
including questionnaires, interviews, observations, and highly sophisti- 
cated field procedures. Each of these is described fully in this 
section. 

The Research Design 

Our study is a panel study. The theoretically possible two-way 
causal relationships between organization and instruction, and our in- 
terest in going beyond correlational evidence, encouraged us to ga :her 
data twice and compare them. Consequently, we obtained information 
from schools in the spring of 1973; and we are presently analyzing data 
from the second cycle, completed in the spring of 1975. 

Our design required information from each stratum of school organi- 
zation. Superintendents, principals, and teachers completed question- 
naires asking them to describe organizational patterns at their 
respective levels and to describe various instructional practices in 
mathematics, social studies, and, particularly, reading. At the dis- 
trict and school levels, the instructional queries were more general. 
For example, whereas we asked teachers to describe their own approaches 
to instruction, we asked the principal to describe typical practices in 
the school and narrowed the focus to instruction in reading. The 
superintendent was asked to provide information about district curricu- 
Imn and instructional policies. At the classroom level the teacher 
questionnaire was si^plemented by actual observations in a subset of 
classrooms. 

This report is based on a preliminary analysis of information ob- 
tained in the first wave of the longitudinal study. As a result of 
this analysis, the scope of our research has widened, and we have 
identified areas where our study probes more deeply. Specifically, we 
are exploring in the second wave analysis (a] the structural looseness 
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of schools in the area of instruction as well as other areas where the 
Jevels of school organizations may be more tightly coupled, (b) the 
relationship between schools and their community environments , and (c) 
the ways in which individual teachers manage and coordinate instructional 
activities within the classroom. 

The second wave of the study mainly replicates the research activ- 
ities of the first with the same sample of schools. Comparing the two 
sets of information will help us identify the direction of causality 
between organizational patterns in schools and the instructional activ- 
ities of the classroom. 

The Sample 

Our research design required a sample consisting of randomly 
selected school districts and schools. We obtained a stratified random 
sample of school districts in six counties of the San Francisco Bay 
Area, The districts were selected from four size categories: large 
(2S or more elementary schools) j medium»large (15 to 24 elementary 
school h1 J medium (7 to 14 elementary schools), and small (1 to 6* ele- 
mentary schools). From each of the size categories a different propor- 
tion of districts was drawn. In the large districts category, for 
example, all the districts in the six-county region were selected; 
whereas, in the small districts category only 19 percent were selected* 

Within districts, elementary schools were also randomly selected. 
The proportion of schools selected varied with district size. In small 
districts, for example, all the elementary schools were selected; in 
large districts, 19 percent of the district's elementary schools were 
selected. 

The sampling procedure originally yielded S5 school districts and 
200 elementary schools* All but one district agreed to participate in 
the two-year study. Within districts, 10 percent of the schools 
selected initially refused to participate, but these were replaced by 
selecting randomly identified alternate schools from the same district. 
The final sample consists of 34 school districts and 188 elementary 
schools. The distribution of these by size is shown in Table 1,1, 
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TABLE 1.1 



Number 


of 


Districts and 
by District 


Schools in Sample 
Size 


Small 




Medium 


Medium-Large Large 


Districts 10 




11 


6 7 


Schools 22 




57 


38 71 


Other characteristics 


of 


the districts 


and schools are discussed in 



Chapter 2» 

The subset of schools selected from the larger sample for more in- 
tensive study was not selected randomly. Here our intent was to look at 
the various combinations of the two research categories--organization 
and instruction. Therefore^ on the basis of an initial analysis of the 
organizational and instructional patterns in the 188 schools * we 
selected 16 schools that represented various organisational and instruc- 
tional types. Some of these were schools with a large number of teacher 
teams; some had both specialists and teams* some had neither. For each 
of these organiiational types^ we selected schools that had either 
highly complex or quite traditional patterns of instruction. Because of 
our special interest in teaching teams* we included more team schools 
than non-team schools. The distribution of the 16 schools selected for 
intensive study can be seen in Table l*r, 

Subsamples of schools for two additional studies were selected 
from these 16 schools. One of these studies looked at the relationship 
between classroom organization and students* perceptions of their aca- 
demic abilities and their satisfaction with school. The other study 
focused on actual grouping and instructional practices in classrooms; 
observers scored classroom sessions in reading, math, and social 
studies. (The results of the student study and observations are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 8*) The seven schools in which classrooms were 
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TABLE 1.2 



ulsiriDution or Dcnouis 
Organizational 


Selected for Intensive Study, 
and Instructional Type 


by 




Instructional Pattern 


Complex 


Simple 


Team and specialists 


3 


a 


Teams 


3 


2 


Special ists 


2 


2 


Conventional 


2 


2 



were unable to find schools with both teams and specialists 
that reported simple instructional programs* 



observed were selected because they were the purest example of each 
possible organizational and instructional type. The six schools in the 
student study were chosen on the basis of type and urban location. 

Respondents . We selected respondents from among superintendents, . 
principals , and teachers. And^ in an exploratory attempt to link 
classroom organization to student outcomes * we also gathered information 
from students. 

In each of the 34 school districts ^ the superintendent, the asso- 
ciate superintendent, or the top line officer for elementary education 
in the district completed a questionnaire and was interviewed by a 
member of our research staff. 

In each of the 188 elementary schools, the principal completed a 
questionnaire and was interviewed by a member of the research staff. 

In each of the 16 schools chosen for intensive study, every 
teacher completed a questionnaire. Two hundred and thirty-two ques- 
tionnaires were returned (the refusal rate was less than five percent). 
In seven of the schools, SO classrooms were observed three times, one 
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observation each for readings math^ and social studies. In 17 class- 
rooms selected from six of the schools ^ 334 third graders completed 
questionnaires. Teachers from these classrooms provided additional 
information about their ratings of students. Additional information 
for students was obtained from school records* 

The Instruments 

The instruments used in the study were developed by the staff of 
the Knvironment for Teaching Program, All underwent extensive field 
testing prior to their use. The instruments are listed and described 
briefly below* At each levels comparable items were includedj both for 
validity purposes and for various interleval comparisons. 



District Level 

Superintendent Questionnaire: 

F-'ocused Interview: 

School Level 

Principal Questionnaire: 

Focused Int ervi ew : 



Classroom Level 

Teacher Questionnaire: 



Classroom Observation: 



Obtains basic data about district 
finances and personnel j and other 
descriptive information 

Taps superintendent's perceptions 
of district's organizational and 
instructional patterns 



Obtains information about school 
finances and personnel j and other 
descriptive information 

Taps principal's perceptions of 
various organisational and in- 
structional patterns and processes 
in the school 



Taps teacher's perceptions of 
organization at the school and 
classroom level, and inquires 
extensively into specific class- 
room practices 

Measures instructional differentia- 
tionj grouping, and aspects of 
student and teacher behavior in 
the classroom 
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Student Questionnaire: Measures student's perceptions of 

ability and attitudes toward school 

Field Procedures 

Schools are becoming more reluctant than ever to cooperate with 
researchers. Consequently, we were forced to use more highly sophisti- 
cated procedures than are normally employed in studies of this type* 
Our high response rates * we think, confirm the success of these vigorous 
efforts . 

At the district level, we visited each superintendent to describe 
the study and to ask personally for the district's cooperation in the 
study. Our visit was preceded by a letter from the Association of 
California School Administrators (ACSA) endorsing the study and asking 
for cooperation* In some districts we were asked to write a letter to 
the board of education; in others we were asked to make our request 
directly to the superintendent's council or cabinet. 

At the school level, we wrote a personal letter to each principal 
requesting his or her cooperation. This letter was preceded by a letter 
from ACSA, In some cases, a presentation to the council of district 
principals occurred prior to the letter. A member of our research 
staff followed the letter with a telephone call requesting cooperation 
and setting an interview time. If a principal refused to participate, 
one additional call was made by the project coordinators to ask the 
reason. 

After selecting schools for intensive study, we asked the princi- 
pal to identify a teacher to come to ^he Stanford Center, The purpose 
of this visit was to outline the study, and to establish tentative 
field procedures for the site. The group of teachers was formally 
designated an Advisory Group; each teacher was designated a liaison. 
The liaison teacher worked closely with a research assistant from the 
Environment for Teaching Program, one of whom was assigned to each 
school. The teachers returned to the school to confirm the research 
plans with the staff and principal. These plans varied from school to 
school. In some, the liaison teacher took total responsibility for 
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explaining the study and distributing and collecting the teacher ques- 
tionnaire. In others, the research assistant and teacher shared these 
responsibilities. The observations and student research were also co- 
ordinated by the liaison teacher. 

The liaison teachers and the administrators in the sample have 
returned to Stanford from time to time to assist us with interpreting 
information not connected with the central hypothesis , which is being 
tested longitudinally. Our field procedures have thus become an in- 
tegral part of our research, a technique we feel has contributed to the 
substance of our inquiry* 

Scope and Structure of the Report 

This report is more tentative than most reports of field studies. 
We report now on the first wave of a panel study designed to study the 
causal interrelations among some of the variables discussed above. 
However^ this first wave provided a great deal of information on the 
issues with which we are concerned. 

The report addresses four major questions. First, to what extent 
do more complex organizational structures in schools and classrooms 
create (or maintain) more complex instructional processes? Second^ 
to what extent do the adoption and retention of more complex curricula 
and instructional methods tend to produce more complex structures of 
staff organization in schools and classrooms? Third, to what extent 
does the maintenance of curricular and staffing complexity in the 
classroom depend on organizational characteristics of the larger units 
--schools and districts--of which the classroom is a part? 

The fourth question is a more general one: What is the nature of 
the overall links between classrooms ^ schools* and districts as organi- 
zational structures? There is a consensus in the literature on the 
sociology of educational organiiations that educational systems are odd 
kinds of formal organizations-* in part bureaucratic, in part profes- 
sional, and in very large part so decentralized as to be barely orga= 
nized at all. In our attempts to answer the first three questions 
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above j the fourthi or metaquestion continually arises^ What is the 
nature of the kind of organization we are studying? 

This report does not attempt a high level of integration. The 
four questions guided most of our works but we proceeded in our several 
directions in the peculiar interdependent fashion of the Environment 
for Teaching Program. Consequently , our guiding questions do not con- 
stitute a rigorous conceptualization, but they do provide a framework 
for the remainder of the report. 

Chapter 2, ''Variety and Complexity in Bay Area Schools/' is a 
descriptive chapter. It describes the organizational and instruc- 
tional characteristics of the school districts, schools, and classrooms 
in our sample. Its main intent is to show that, in our sample at 
least, the past characterization of schools as tradition-bound and 
uniform applies today to only a small number of schools. 

Chapter 3, "Orgmizational Support for Classroom Complexity from 
Districts and Schools," attempts to show our findings on Proposition 
3-=the effects of organizational features of district and school on 
classroom complexity, A number of findings are described, but more 
questions are raised than answered. 

Chapter 4, "Organizational Support for Instruction at the Class- 
room Level," describes the connections between classroom structure and 
instructional technology. We attempt to see the extent to which 
Propositions 1 and 2, which suggest clDse linkages, merit support and 
further research* 

Chapter 5, "The Staffing Structure of Districts and Schools," 
describes particularly the structural characteristics of schools and 
school districts in the sample. It further relates and compares some 
distinctive features of these organizations to findings in other types 
of formal organizational structures. 

Chapter 6, "The Degree of Linkage between District, School, and 
Classroom," attacks directly the idea we formulated later in our re- 
ssarch--the assertion (as Proposition 4) that linkages between dis- 
trict, school, and classroom are extremely weak. We present this idea. 
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not ^as an atten^t to criticise the organiEation of school systams, but 
in an attempt to understand it. 

Chapter 7, "Organizational Support for the Teacher's Role," ex- 
plores the relationship between organizational patterns and the teach- 
er's satisfaction with the school, paying special attention to the 
effects of school and classroom structure on this variable. 

Finally, Chapter 8, "Student Job Satisfaction," takes an approach 
comparable to, that in Chapter 7, but instead of focusing on teacher 
morale, looks at pupil satisfaction with the school. In an interesting 
switch from other student outcome studies, the student *$ role in school 
is treated as that of a "worker." The central question is. How is the 
job of student affected by individual and organizational circumstances? 
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CHAPTER 2 * 
VARIETY AND COMPLEXITY IN BAY AREA SCHOOLS 

In Chapter 1 we outlined the intention of this study to focus on 
the linkage between school structure and instructional programs. In- 
herent in this choice is the assumption that schools and districts 
vary in structure and instructional practice. This assumption is what 
we examine in this chapter. Specif ically^ we attempt to address two 
questions: How are schools and districts organiied in the Bay Area?, 
and How different is one school from another? We focus on selected 
variables in the external context of schools Cthe influence of teachers' 
organizations^ school design, and external funding), in school struc- 
ture (staffing), and in instructional practice ( Gchnological indi- 
cators as reported by principals)* Some of these variables will recur 
in other chapters of this report^ discussed in more detail- the main 
purpose of this chapter is to paint the background of a picture of 
the schools in the Bay Area that were in our sample. 

The question whether schools vary in organization and instruc- 
tional practice can be easily answered: they ao vary. Half of the 
principals in our sample (total N*188) reported the presence of one 
or more open space pods or other instructional spaces where two or 
more teachers regularly work at the same timw; 15 percent reported 
three or more such areas , and 39 percent reported that the amount of 
such space increased between 1971 and 1973* Expenditure-per=student 
ranged from $719 to $1,517. Seventy-nine percent of the principals 
reported that some of their teachers were engaged in some form of 
collaborative teaching activity; the proportion and type of collabora- 
tion varied. Four percent of the principals reported that reading 
instruction in grades 1-3 (the area we have emphasized) is generally 
carried out in the traditional manneri i»e,, all students use the 
same materials; at the other extreme, seven percent reported at least 
some individualized reading instruction. 

This chapter was written by Jo-Ann K. Intili. 
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These findings seem to contradict Adwns and Biddle (1970) --that 
iS, all schools do not look alike. Furthermore^ in the t>^ical class- 
room of the Bay Area, children are engaged in different activities 
rather than attending uniformly to a teacher^dominated discourse. 
Clearly Mort's prediction of slow innovation in education has not been 
borne out (Mort, 1941). School superintendents, principals^ and 
teachers find themselves in a climate that favors organizational and 
instructional change* This chapter depicts some of the character- 
istics of schools as we found them. 

Districts 

The districts in our sample vary widely in size, financial 
status, and staffing characteristics. We surveyed 34 districts in six 
counties. Eleven percent of these districts are in city centers; they 
include 23 percent of the 188 schools in the sample. The size of the 
districts ranges from one school to 153 schools. 

Financial Condition of Districts 

Even in the small region encompassed by our research, we found 
wide variability in expenditures per student and in other measures of 
district wealth* Th? average expenditure was $986 per student^ (com- 
pared with the national average of $8S8 reported in the 1972 Statistical 
Abstract of the United States ); the lowest figure in our sample, $719, 
is substantially lower, and the highest, $1,517, is among the highest 
in the nation* Financial status was related to district size in our 
sample. Districts with 25 or more schools were especially likely to 
be in the highest budget category' 55 percent of these larger dis^ 
tricts budgeted $971 or more per average daily attendance, compared 
with 27 percent of the medium-sized districts and 27 percent of the 
smal ler 'districts (six or fewer schools). 



Measured in average daily attendance (ADA)* 
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The median district in our sample had between IS and 25 percent 
nonwhite students; the range was from less than five percent to more 
than 7S percent. Surprisingly , districts with a higher percentage of 
nonwhite pupils in the population served were characterized by higher 
levels of expenditure per student. This relation is apparently due 
to the compensatory effect of federal and state funding, which is 
directed disproportionately to urban districts serving large minority 
populations. External funding was found to correlate *78 with dis- 
trict size, ,60 with district minority population, and .54 with urban 
location. Some notion of the variation in the amounts of federal and 
state funding for reading programs may be of interest because of the 
implications for external pressures on the school. Table 2,1 shows 
external funds for reading reported by schools in small ^ medium^ and 
large districts. The average amount of outside funds was $47,000. 
The range was from nothing to more than a million dollars. 



TABLE 2.1 

External Funding for Reading, by District Size 







Districts 


External 


Reading Funds 


Small 
(1-6 schools) 


Medium 
(7-24 schools) 


Large 
(25 or more 
schools) 


$0 


- $ 49,999 


5 


1 


1 


$50,000 


- $199,999 


1 


7 


1 


$200,000 


and over 


1 


3 


9 



From the superintendents* reports of the number of schools 
directly benefiting from state or federal funds, we calculated the 
percentage of schools benefiting from these external funds in rela- 
tion to size of district. As shown in Table 2,2s in the large districts 
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the benefits tended to be concentrated in a few schools, and in the 
small districts they tended to be dispersed to more schools. Thus^ 
half of the small districts, but less than one-fifth of the large 
districts, distributed funds to more than 4S percent of their schools. 





TABLE 2.2 




Percentage of 


Schools Receiving External Funding 
by District Size 


for Reading, 


Schools 
Benefiting from 
External Funds 


Districts 


Small Medium 
(1-6 schools) C7-24 schools) (25 


Large 
or more schools) 


Less than 20% 


0 2 


6 


20% - 30% 


2 2 


3 


31% - 45% 


1 5 


0 


More than 45% 


3 2 


2 
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District Staffing Characteristics of Districts 

The median number of full-time district staff members who were 
involved in any with elementary education typically was around 
18, with a ran^^ of two to more than 170, The composition of the 
staff is perhaps of equal interest. 

We distinguished among the following categories of persons working 
at the district level: 

General administration* The chief administrative officers of 
the district-- the superintendent and his/her chief assistants or 
associates in charge of elementary teaching personnel or business. 

Special administration. Other district level administrators who 
have supervisory responsibility foT such areas as guidance, multi- 
cultural education, curriculum, community relations, coordination 
of personnel in subject matter areas, etc. 



*^Full-time-equivalent positions (FTEs) are computations based on 
the proportion of one person working 40 hours a week on tasks related 
in somt way to elementary education. 
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Specialists working directly with students. Counselors, atten- 
dance personnel. 

Specialists who do not work directly with students* Psycho- 
metrists^ accountants, curriculum specialists, etc. 

District teachers. Music or special education teachers who pro^ 
vide services to more than one school* 

All districts had general administrators ^ but two had less than one 
full-time general administrator concerned with elementary instruction* 
About half (16) did not have a full-time nonsupervisory, non-instruc- 
tional staff concerned with elementary education. Twenty-seven percent 
did not have a full-time special teacher at the district level involved 
in elementary education. These figures vary with size of dl strict j 
wealthy and other factors (see Chapter 5]. 

Teachers ' Organi zations 

School district decision making is affected not only by financial 
and staffing pressi res. There is also the pressure from teachers' 
organizations. Superintendents were asked to indicate the extent of 
influence of teachers' organizations in their districts. As Table 2,3 
shows, their influence varies by issue, 

TABLE 2,3 



Influence of Teachers' Organizations, as Reported by 
Superintendents 
CPercentage of Superintendents Reporting) 



Areas of Influence 


None 


Slight 


Moderate 


H: 


Lgh 


Extensive 


Salary and benefits 


9 C3) 


3 


(1) 


24 (8) 


44 


(IS) 


21 (7) 


Teaching conditions 


21 (7) 


24 


C8) 


29 (10) 


24 


(8) 


-0- 


Curriculum activities 


29 (103 


21 


C7) 


32 (11) 


18 


(6) 


-0- 


Staffing assignments 


41 (14) 


29 


CIO) 


18 (6) 


12 


(4) 


-0- 


Pupil grouping 


S3 (18) 


24 


(8) 


12 (4) 


12 


(4) 


-0- 



Note* Numbers in parentheses = N, 
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Not surprisingly, teachers* orgardsat ions exert the most pressure on 
salaries and benefits. Teaching conditions and curriculum come next; 
only 29 percent of the superintendents reported at least moderate 
pressure on staffing assignments. (We also asked superintendents about 
the influence of parent groups on decision making. Most said there was 
little* Twenty superintendents reported that parents had moderate or 
less influence on decision making and planning*) 

Thus J in size, finances, and staffing (as well as in the inter-- 
relationships among these variables), there was a great deal of vari-- 
ation among districts. Schools likewise show tremendous variation. 



Variation in School Staffing 

School size in our sample ranged from schools with fewer than 30 
students to some with more than a thousand. The mean size is 560 
students and the mean proportion of nonwhite students per school is 
20 to 30 percent. The range of nonwhite student population is from 
les# than five percent to more than 90 percent* Most schools have 
one administrator, but 17 percent have more than one, and 12 percent 
have only a part-time principal. Only 12 percent do not have special 
teachers, such as those working with the mentally gifted or with 
remedial reading, based at the school. Fifty percent do not have 
specialists such as psychologists, counselors, and curriculum special- 
ists based at the school. Seventy percent have paid aides, but fewer 
than a third report more than two full-time paid aides* Ninety-seven 
percent have volunteers working one to three hours a dayi 25 percent 
have more than 15 volunteers working at least part-time. This picture 
of staffing upsets the traditional view of the school as a placa that 



seems to be a wide variety of staff available and working in the 
schoo Is . 



Schools and Classroonis 




teachers and students. In fact, there 
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Several other current beliefs circulated about the schools are 
also put in doubt by our data: "Specialists are not used," "Teaming 
is passe," "In-service training is rare." Although most specialists 
are not assigned to one school, 52 percent of the principals reported 
daily teacher-specialist interaction. Seventy-nine percent of the 
principals reported that some of their teachers collaborated, and most 
of those (73 percent) indicate that teaming increased between 1971 and 
1973. And 79 percent of the principals reported some fOTm of in- 
service training in the use of materials. 

Thus, there is not only variation, but a high degree of innova- 
tion. What remains is to examine exactly what is occurring. What 
types of instructional practices are followed? For example, given a 
school that reportedly has teaming, the proportion of teachers involved 
in teaming varies from less than 10 percent to all the teachers in the 
school (in teams of from two to seven members). Do they simply plan 
together or actually teach together? The most typical form of in- 
service training seems to be short-term workshops: 58 percent of the 
principals reported their use (as opposed to long-term or ongoing 
in-service training). 

Variation in Instructional Practices 

There is a tremendous variety of practices within schools with 
regard to the "technology" of reading. How many types of materials are 
used, the extent to which the program is individualized or differ- 
entiated by type of student, the amount of autonomy afforded the indi- 
vidual pupil--these and many other features of the reading program were 
found to vary enormously among the schools in our sample* Table 2,4 
summarizes the wide variation we found among reading programs. 

Within the province of reading in the classroom, the principals 
described variation among schools in types of staffing patterns and 
working relationships (see Table 2,5) • 
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TABLE 2.4 

Variations among Schools in Reading Programs 



Percentage of 

Program Characteristics Principals* Responses 



a) Typical student grouping: 

All use same materials 4% 

2 or 3 groups^ different materials 47 

4 or more groups^ different materials 43 

Individualized 7 

b) Reading program is integrated with other subjects 25 
Reading is concentrated in 1 or 2 periods daily 75 

c) Major changes in reading program in last 2 years SO 

d) One or more classrooms in which students have 

high autonomy 27 

e) One or more classes in which students work 
Independently 62 

f) Great variation between classes in both methods 

and materials " 32 

Great variation in methods only 42 

Great variation in materials only 8 

No withln-school variation in methods or materials 17 

g) Changes in reading group membership 

Seldom 9 

Occasionally 76 

Fairly often IS 

h) Number of different materials (not equipment) 
used in the school 

1-3 sets of materials 24 

4=6 sets 52 

7+ sets 24 

i) Proportion of sets of materials that are state texts* 

30% or less 34 

31% to 60% 44 

more than 60% 22 
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TABLE 2.4 (Continued) 



Percentage of 

Program Characteristics Principals' Responses 

(N^ISS) 



Jl Use of highly programmed sets (i*e., highly 




none are used 
1-4 are used 


22 % 
78 


k) Use of sets targeting one ability level for help: 




none are used 
1-3 are used 


69 
31 


1) Use of sets emphasizing the phonetic approach 
to reading: 




none are used 
a few are used 


0 

0 


TABLE 2.5 




Variation in Classroom Staffing for Readin 


g 


Percentage oi 

Staffing Patterns Principals' Responses 

CN-188) 


Some teachers organized in teams 


73% 


At least one team in which teachers 
teach different grade levels 


30 


One or more multigraded or ungraded classrooms 


61 


Teachers in grades 1-3 jointly decide on reading 
materials 


50 


Teachers in grades 1-3 jointly decide on methods 
to be used for reading 


9 


Some training provided for reading material usage 


79 


1 or more paid aides in the typical reading 
c lassroom 


29 


1 or more adult volunteers in the typical 
reading classroom 


58 


Fewer than IS students in the typical 
reading classroom 


54 
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While these data would make it appear that there is a great deal 
of collaboration among staff members within classrooms 3 we should not 
too quickly conclude that the staff organization at this level is 
highly complex and interdependent. Rather, the indications are that 
collaboration tends to be superficial and is perhaps not as pervasive 
as might appear to be the case from these data. When we sharpened the 
meaning of "teaming'* by asking principals what proportion of their 
teachers assumed collective responsibility for a group of pupils or 
jointly taught the same lesson to a group of pupils, only one-quarter 
of them reported that as many as a third of their teaching staff were 
engaged in collaboration to that degree. 

It is clear from the foregoing that schools vary widely in the 
complexity cf their instructional programs and staffing. This varia- 
tion is illustrated by the results of an index we devised to measure 
the differentiation of the reading program (this index is described 
in Chapter 5) . We picked the 10 schools that scored highest on the 
index and compared them to the 10 schools that scored lowest* These 
schools are described below in terms of certain technological and 
structural variables. 

Schools scoring high on differentiation of the reading program 
were likely to staff their reading classes with at least two adults 
and three student tutors for an average of IS students. The students 
in this type of 'program were usually grouped into four or more sub- 
groups or handled by an individualized instructional program. Teachers 
and students in programs of high compJexity could choose from several 
sets of materials, and the school or district provided special training 
in their use. The materials were not likely to stress the phonetic 
approach or to be aimed at one particular ability level. Reading in= 
struction was integrated with other subject areas rather than concen- 
trated in special time periods, and teachers in the reading program 
tended to meet frequently with others within and across grade levels. 

Schools scoring low on differentiation of reading instruction 
typically employed only one adult to work with an average of 20 or 
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more students. Students were clustered into two or three groups and 
there were some alternative sets of materials available for the 
teachers to choose from. Materials were likely to be oriented toward 
phonetic skills and differentiated by ability level. Reading instruc- 
tion was concentrated into one or two time periods; and teachers met 
only infrequently with their counterparts, whether at the same or 
different grade levels. 

Organizational Influences on Instruction and Staffing 

The instruct ,n and staffing patterns of the reading program were 
minimally affectcw: by district wealth (data not shown). Comparing 
schools from districts high .nd low on expenditure per pupil j we found 
some differences in the complexity of the reading curriculum (measured 
by the index of reading differentiation), but these differences were 
not as preat as we expected * and we found no differences in the amount 
or types of teacher collaboration* 

Open space architecture in the schools had, by contrast j a striking 
effect on botii differentiation of the reading program and staffing pat- 
terns. Table 2.6 shows the effects on staffing more specifically: 



TABLII 2*6 

Staffing Patterns in Open Space and Conventional Schools^ 
as Reported by Principals 



Schools with no Schools with 3 or 
Staffing Patterns open space pods more open space pods 

CN-92) (N«92) 



At least 60 percent of teachers 

in collaborative groups 261j 52% 

Some joint teaching 32 82 

Some collective responsibility 37 93 
Snmo teachers in groups for 

reading classes 39 89 

Some paid aides in the typical 

classroom 32 36 
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TABLE 2.6 (Continued) 



Staffing Patterns 


Schools with no 
open space podb 


Schools with 5 or 
more open space pods 
'CN=92) 


Some adult volunteers 


56% 


68% 


Soine student tutors 


67 


93 


High percentage of school- 
level specialists 


25 


50 


High percentage of district-^ 
level specialists 


13 


23 

1:^- ^ - — 



Finally^ most principals in our sample supported the trend toward 
more collaboration among teachers. Not only did they believe collabora- 
tion should be increased j but 71 percent reported that they thought 
the atmosphere in their school encouraged teacher collaboration, and 
10 percent reported that specific school policies supported coopera- 
tive teaching. 

The chapters that follow will explore the relationship between 
tychnology and structure further and in greater detail* 
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CHAPTER 3 

ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORT FOR CLASSROOM COMPLEXITY 
FROM DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS 

In this chapter we relate organizational characteristics at dis- 
trict and school levels to the technology of instruction and to the 
organization of teachers* work. We are interested primarily in recent 
developments that have increased the complexity of the classroom* 
These developments are often called educational innovationSj and we 
occasionally use this term in a= general way to encompass our two more 
specific interests: (a) the differentiation of reading instruction^ 
and (b) the organization of teachers into small work groups to teach 
reading. We asked two basic questions: 

1, What organizational features of schools or school districts 
are associated with instructional differentiation in reading? 

2, What organizational features of schools or school districts 
predict the organization of teachers into collaborative 
work groups? 

Thus we selected for analysis one aspect of classroom techno* 
logical complexity and one aspect of classroom structural complexity* 
By technological complexity we mean the instructional arrangements 
that create large numbers of explicit decision points in teaching. 
The use of more differentiated reading materials, for example, requires 
that teachers make decisions about which students should work on which 
materials or which tasks at any given' time-^many more decisions than 
are necessary in classrooms in which all students work at the same 
pace on the same tasks* By structural complexity we mean classroom 

This chapter was written by Terrence Deal, John W* Meyer, and 
W. Richard Scott, It is based on "Organizational Support for Innova- 
tive Instructional Programs^ District and School Levels^" presented 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association^ 
ChicagOj April 1974, 
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arrangements that create frequent organizational interdependencies among 
staff members in the school. Collaborative teaching, which daily links 
each teacher's work with that of colleagues, is clearly such an arrange- 
ment^ and in earlier research (Meyer | Cohen, 1971) we learned that 
teamed teachers are indeed involved in frequent work-related inter- 
action with each other and with principals in their schools. 

What factors in schools and districts might we expect to affect 
these indicators of classroom complexity? Our analyses were guided by 
the hypothesis that complexity in the classroom is aided by high levels 
of rosources and by high levels of complexity in the wider systems of 
the school and district. Specifically, we had three suppositions, 
(1) We supposed that district financial resources, whether in the form 
of general expenditure levels or specific external funding programs, 
would positively affect both types of complexity, (2) We supposed 
that district organisational coordination and support (in the form of 
special administrators with responsibility for instruction^ special 
district teachers with distinctive competencies, etc) would posi- 
tively affect both types of complexity,. (3) We supposed that two 
types of organizational models of schools--the centralized model with 
a highly developed staff structure, and the decentralized professional 
model with highly developed principal and teacher decision makings- 
would support more classroom complexity than traditional schools. 
Thus, we imagined that schools with more specialists' roles and 
schools with more active and influential principals and faculties 
would be able to support more complexity. 

The pattern of our findings, though in some ways consistent with 
our expectations, raises a good many new questions* We found that a 
number of variables affected our complexity indicators in the ways we 
had expected, while others did not. But the overall structure of the 
findings leaves us with many questions about the validity of the line 
of thought on which we started out. We had supposed that the resources 
and complexity of the larger organizational context would in predict- 
able and organized ways render the classroom more complex. We can 
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indeed make some predictions, but whether they reflect processes 
operating through formal organiEational patterns is not clear. 

In the pages that follow, we describe the independent variables 
and go through our findings in an empiricist's style. We report the 
factors which affect, and some which surprisingly do not affect, the 
dependent variables of interest. After presenting the raw findings, 
we try to relate them to our initial conceptions of organizational 
processes that diffuse or channel complexity from higher levels to the 
classroom. 

Independent Variables 

At the district level, the variables associated with the two 
areas of innovation include per student expenditure, external funding, 
special administration ratio, and size,^ Per student expenditure is 
the total amount of district money spent on instruction, standardized 
by the districts' average daily attendance (ADA), External funding is 
the total amount of special state and federal assistance a district 
school receives for reading programs in grades 1-3, (Examples of this 
aid are state funds deriving from the California Miller-Unruh Act and 
federal Title I funds). The special administration ratio is the pro- 
portion of district administrative staff that is responsible for spec*ml 
areas such as guidance, special education, and coordination of personnel 
in special subject areas. District size is measured by the total num- 
ber of schools in the district. 

At the school level, the variables associated with complexity in- 
clude three structural characteristics, principal leadership, the 
school's evaluation structure, and school size* open space, a measure 
of the school's architectural openness, and community climate, an 
indicator of the community's attitude toward education. 

The indicator of principal leadership is an index based on a 
principal's report of his relative influence in several key decision 



The measures of all the variables and the sources of information 
on each are in the Addendui;i at the end of this chapter* 
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areas and his perception of the amount of time he spent stimulating 
change in his scjiool. The school's evaluation structure was also 
measured by an index built from the principal's report of how fre- 
quently he evaluated reading teachers in grades 1-3 and how frequently 
the school's reading program was evaluated. School size is the number 
of students enrolled in the school. The open space variable Is based 
on the number (per school) of open space pods or instructional spaces 
whore two or more teachers regularly work at the same time. The index 
of community climate asked the principal to choose one of three pos- 
sible categories as characterizing the school's adult community: 
innovative^ traditional^ or mixed. 

Dependent Variables 

We are interested in explaining classroom complexity of two 
kinds: instructional complexity and complexity In the way teachers 
are organized for work. Complexity of both kinds is often called 
innovation because it represents a departure from more simple instruc- 
tional practices and organizational patterns. Indeed, in this discus- 
sion we will often use the common-sense term "innovation" because of 
its wide acceptance among both field educators and educational re- 
searchers; but we want to stress that as we discuss "innovation" what 
we mean by the term is complexity* 

In order to measure the complexity of classroom instruction, we 
constructed an index of the differentiation of reading instruction in 
the first three grades. Thi3 index is a combination of three com- 
ponents: (1) the number of -distinct sets of reading materials the 
principal reports in use in more than half the classrooms in the first 
three grades^ (2) the principal's response to three items typifying 
patterns of instruction, and (3) objective ratings of the reading 
materials currently in use in the. early grades. The first component 
is self-explanatory. The second component included the principal's 
report of materials grouping (the extent to which all students used 
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the same materials), student pacing (the extent to which students 
worked at the same pace), and teacher choice (the amount of choice a 
tuacher had in selecting materials for assignments). The third com- 
pgnent--the objective ratings of reading sets^-employed experts to rate 
the materials on two dimensions: the inclusion of phonetic concentra- 
tion and the accommodation to varying ability levels. The ratings were 
dichotomised as -^high** and *Uow**; the index used only the number of 
reading sets scoring "high." Each response and the two objective 
ratings were dichotomized , and a combined differentiation score was 
obtained by totaling the six items. 

The corresponding measure of organizational complexity was an 
index of teacher collaboration^-^the percentage of first-j second-i and 
third-grade teachers in the school grouped into teams for reading. The 
principal was asked to identify collaborative teacher work groups in 
his school. He was then asked to indicate the number of teachers in 
each and to choose one of several criteria which most closely described 
the way the teachers in each groiJp worked together (see Addendum), 
In order for teachers to be coded as a team^ the principal had to report 
that they either planned togetherj taught togetherj or had collective 
responsibility for students. The index of teacher collaboration was 
obtained by dividing the number of teachers in groups meeting one of 
these three criteria by the total number of teachers in grades 1-3 in 
the school. 

Results 

Looked at superficially, the results of our cross-sectional 
analysis show schools to have considerable complexity in both reading 
instruction and teacher work arrangements, (As shown in Chapter 2, 
elementary schools in the Bay Area have clearly moved away from a 
pattern of self-contained classrooms where a single teacherj isolated 
from colleagues^ teaches a group of thirty students the same lesson, ) 
These results are not surprising. Miles (1964), Carlson (1965), 



Havelock (19733, and others have found schools adopting a large number 
and wide variety of innovations. The educational climate both in school 
systems and in the general educational community appears to have moved 
from an inflexible interest in preserving the status quo to a commitment 
to introducing changes that make the classroom and instruction more 
complex. 

We have already noted, however, that when a principal reports the 
adoption of an innovation, the change is not necessarily significant. 
For example, 73 percent of the principals in our sample reported having 
teaching teams in their schools* But when we inquired further into the 
way these teams functlonedj we found that 70 percent of them functioned 
at a very low level of interdependence. Only 30 percent actually taught 
together or had joint responsibility for a single group of students* 

Although simple measures of innovation suggest radical changes in 
the schools of the Bay Area^ our more detailed inquiry reveals that few 
schools have truly been reconstituted in more complex ways. The de- 
tailed character of our measures therefore reveals lower levels of 
innovation than studies using checklists of innovations adopted at the 
district level have shown* 

Our dependent measures tapped two important aspects of the total 
educational innovation reported by schools in our sample: instruc- 
tional differentiation and teaming. We examined their relationship to 
district and school level organizational factors by using multiple re- 
gression analysis, which allowed us to enter several organizational 
factors simultaneously into an equation with either teaming or instruc- 
tional differentiation and to look at the independent effects of each 
organizational factor when all others in the equation were held 
constant* 

The results i in Table 3.1, show that per student expenditure , 
external funding, special administration ratio, and district size 
are significant district^ level predictors of differentiated reading 
instruction. The first three characteristics affect instructional 
differentiation positively. Of these, per student expt^nditure shows 
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TABLE 5.1 



Relationship of District and School Organiiitional Characteristics 
to Instructional Differentiation and Teaiing 
(nomialiEed regression coefficients) 



Different 
tiation of 
Reading 
Instruction 


District Level [n-U] 


School Level [N=iaa) 


u •a 

0 'pi f9 
rt a 

> H 


Per St. Ext, Sp. Adn. Dist. 
Expend, Fund, Ratio Siie 


Prini Eval. Open School Gomm, 
Lead, Struc, Space Size Clim. 


,27** ,22** .17** -,3S** 


,18** .12** .29** ..19** .02 


.23 


Teachers 
in Teams 
for Reading 
Instruction 


.21** -.07 .26** .03 


.15* -.01 .30** •.02 .IS** 


.23 



p < .01 



the strongest effect. The special administration ratio has a weaker 

2 

effect. District size, on the other hand, negatively affects instruc- 
tional differentiation and is the strongest predictor variable in the 
equation* When, in a separate analysis, we look at the correlates of 
size, size is related both to a district's urban location (r - ,60) and 
to its minority population (r = .47); but even when we control for these 
two factors Cnot shown in Table 3,1), size has a significant negative 
relationship to differentiation. We will say more about this later. 

At the school level, open space has the strongest independent 
effect on reading differentiation. Principal leadership and evaluation 
structure relate significantly to differentiation. The relationship of 
school size to differentiation is consistent with that of district 
size. At the school level, however, the relationship is not as sub- 
stantial. The relationship of community climate to reading differentia- 
tion is not significant. 

The pattern of relationships for teaming is different. Per 
student expenditure by districts shows a strong relationship to the 
principals* reports of- the proportion of teachers grouped for teaching 
reading. However, the relationship is weaker for teaming than it was 
for differentiation. By contraH^v'^the special administration ratio is 
now somewhat stronger than it was for differentiation. External fund- 
ing does not show a significant relationship to teaming, nor does 
district size. 

At the school level, open space and principal leadership predict 
teaming in about the same way they predicted reading differentiation. 
Community climate becomes a significant predictor of teaming. However, 
school evaluation structure and school size are not significant pre- 
dictors; neither is related to teaming. 



This is the only case in Table 3,1 where the introduction of ad^ 
ditional variables has a substantial effect. When we Include minority 
population and urban location in the equation, the special administra- 
tion ratio becomes insignificant. 



In summary, size of both schools and school districts appears to 
be a characteristic that constrains curricular innovation. On the 
other hand, par pupil expenditure (not shown on Table 3*1), and external 
funding, both of which are characteristics of districts in large urban 
areas (r = .27 and .22, respectively), appear as facilitating forces* 
A strong principal and a vital evaluation structure that permits fre- 
quent evaluation of both teachers and programs are features of a school 
that relate to instructional differentiation, but, as we will note 
later, the causal direction seems less clear than for the district-level 
variables. Open space schools, a phenomenon of suburban areas (r = »29), 
are likely to have reading programs that are differentiated. 

Open space schools with strong principals in an innovative com- 
munity climate are likely to have teachers organized in teams for 
reading. District wealth and special administrators also tend to have 
positive effects on the development of teachers* work groups* 

Some Problems of Interpretation 

The analysis of the district and school level factors that relate 
to our two measures of educational innovation or complexity presents a 
picture of misleading clarity* We are puzzled by the inconsistency of 
the results: they are different for teaming and differentiation. 
(Also, other organizational characteristics at both the school and 
district levels that are not related raise many questions about the 
ones that are* In the discussion below, we will conrnient on some of 
these problems, leaving aside school size because of its questionable 
validity,)' 

We have displayed our results graphically in Figure 3*1* This 
visual representation of our data is also troubling, looked at from 



We suspect that the relationship between school size mnd differ- 
entiation is artifactual, since in large schools the principal, our 
only source of inforaation, might be further from the classroom and 
might therefore underestimate the number of materials used in a typical 
classroom. The differentiation index could be unduly sensitive to 
this bias. 
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District Level 



School Level 



Classroom 
Innovation 



External 
Funding 



Per 


Student 


Expc 


mditure 



Special 
Administration 
Ratio 



Open 
Space 




Instructional 
Differentiation 



Community 
CI imate 



Teaminc 



Fig, 3,1, Significant positive relationships between 
distriot and school l^vel c+iarEcteristics^ anS classro^n *inn©vation, 



our perspective on organizations. What is wrong with this picture? 

To begin, teaming and differentiation are affected differently by 
special administration ratio, per student expenditure, and external 
funding, all aspects of district organiEation, Money and special ad- 
ministrators affect both measures of innovation; external funding 
affects only instructional differentiation* We are interested in 
these differences, but even more so in the formal patterns through 
which these organizational characteristics affect either kind of 
complexity. 
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We will look first at the special administration ratio. This 

factor is more strongly related to teaming than to instructional dif- 

4 ~ 

ferentiation. But what is the process through which special adminis- 
trators at the district level affect either instructional differentia- 
tion or teaming? One obvious possibility is that these specialists 
create programs which create new patterns of instruction or work ar- 
rangements. If this were true we would expect that specialists from 
the district working in the schools and school-based specialists would 
have the same effect* Neither does. The lack of a similar positive 
relationship between theso specialists and either differentiation or 
teaming diminishes the possibility that special administrators work 
through specialists stationed at the school. The possibility appears 
to be eliminated when we look at the relationship between these two 
specialist roles and the special administration ratio. The correla- 
tions from a separate analysis (not reported in this paper) are -.16 
and *06, respectively. Another possible explanation is that special 
administrators influence instructional differentiation and teacher work 
arrangements through the principal. But such a relationship is ruled 
out by the correlation of -*12 between principal leadership and special 
administrators (see Table 3.2). Another link might be between the 
school evaluation structt*re and special administrators. But here the 
correlation is .08. And evaluation is not related to teaming, whereas 
special administrators are. We therefore have little faith that special 
administrators have an impact on Instruction or teaming through 
evaluation* 

Our final attempt to find the formal mechanism through which 
special administrators might work was to explore the possibility that 
through a network of policies and rules these administrators increase 
the complexity of work; but in a separate analysis we found that an 



As we noted above, some of our analyses suggest that this variable 
does not have a significant impact on differentiations although Table 
3.1 presents the results of an analysis in which this effect occurs. 
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index of formalization based on the reported explicitness of district 
policy in the area of reading program adoption was not related to either 
differentiation or teaming. Our general interpretation is that special 
administrators, rather than operating through regular channels of 
authority, infuse thair ideas into the general innovative climate in 
the district and influence the adoption of new instructional or organi- 
zational patterns through simple communication about new possibilities 
or through personal influence. Thus, the effect of special adminis- 
trators seems idiosyncratic, not the result of their formal authority. 
Perhaps this is why the literature emphasizes the personal ability of 
such administrators to act as change agents. 

External funding affects differentiation but does not influence 
the organization of teachers into groups for reading instruction,^ 
Since many of the funds external to school districts have conditions 
attached, and since, in the case of Title I and Title II funds speci- 
fically, these conditions generally support diagnostic, prescriptive, 
and individualized instruction, it makes sense that external funds would 
increase instructional differentiation in the district. If the process 
through which these funds worked were clear-cut and bureaucratic, we 
would expect that external funds at the school level would also affect 
differentiation. This, however, is not the case, as measures of ex- 
ternal funding at the school level are not related to the differentia- 
tion of reading instruction* It is therefore not at all clear how the 
presence of external funds at the district level affects reading in- 
struction at the school level. In many cases, school-based specialists 
are funded by external funds, but as wo have seen, these specialists in 
a school do not seem to increase instructional differentiation inde- 
pendently. We are therefore left with the question of precisely how 
external funding influences differentiation. 



External funding correlates closely with district size f.78) and 
two other measures not discussed in this analysis: urban location 
f,54), and the district-s minority population [.60). The effects of 
external funding may be inflated by these strong intercorrelations * 



The relationship of money to both differentiation and teaming is 
the simplest to explain. High expenditure of dollars per pupil will buy 
more materials and should affect our differentiation index, since the 
index is based largely on instructional materials. It is also plausible 
that a high per student expenditure wouH increase the likelihood of 
teaming because money will buy released time^ in-service training, and 
other resources that we know are necessary because of the increased 
coordination needs of more interdependent work structures. But the 
expenditure of money for innovation itself does not appear to be a 
highly organized process. We do not find any organizational links that 
would suggest how money systematically affects innovation. 

At the school level , the relationships between organizational 
characteristics and innovation seem somewhat less ambiguous^ although 
they still leave many questions unanswered. A principal's leadership , 
his influence^ and the amount of time he reports spending on stimulating 
change are related to both differentiation and teaming. This relation-^ 
ship seems perfectly logical, although it should be noted that its 
effect is not large compared to that of other variables* We are also 
pussled by the fact that^ except for the weak relationship with com- 
munity climatej none of our variables helps account for variation in 
principal leadership* The leadership factor itself seems weakly 
structured . 

The school's evaluation structure is related to instructional dif- 
f erentiat ion* but not to teaming. The evaluation index is related to 
that of principal leadership (t ^ -20)* a relationship we would expect, 
given the role of the principal as formal evaluator* However, we are 
not overwhelmed by the relative strength of this variablcj nor are we 
certain of its causal direction* It seems as likely that highly dif- 
ferentiated instructional programs encourage more frequent evaluations 
as it does that well-developed evaluation structures make teacliui. iiiore 
accessible and therefore lead to differentiation* 

The school-level variable that consistently and significantly 
accounts for both teaming and differentiation is open space. Because 



of our previous study of the impact of open space on teachers- percep- 
tions of their work (Meyer 6 Cohen, 1971), we are persuaded that 
through various means open space has a significant effect on teachers' 
work arrangements* We expected that because of the greater student 
autonomy open space seems to encourage, these more flexible architectural 
arrangements would stimulate instructional differentiation. However, 
the factors that account for the construction of open space classrooms 
arc historical and circumstantial , and we have not found evidence that 
school districts systematically adopt open space schools to promote 
curricular innovation* 

Open space schools are a phenomenon of suburban areas (r = *29) 
where schools have been constructed within the last five years to keep 
up with rapidly expanding populations. The primary rationale for con- 
structing open space schools is that they are cheaper and more flexible 
than conventional school buildings. In fact^ there is a negative corre- 
lation (-.24) between district money and open space* We believe ^ 
therefore, that the effects of open space on instructional differentia- 
tion and teaming, while significant, are more a function of history and 
demographic factors than of a systematic organizational attempt on the 
part of school districts to alter the mode of instruction or the work 
relationships among teachers* 

One final note on district size* Its significantly negative rela- 
tionship to instructional differentiation in our analysis is highly 
inconsistent with previous studies of innovation (Bsildridge 5 Burnham, 
1975; ilavelock, 1973). We will not attempt to reconcile the apparent 
inconsistency here, except to point out that these other studies asked 
for lists of innovations at the district level, a methodological ap- 
proach that may have a bias for size, since districts with more schools 
are more likely to have at least one school with a given innovation. 
Because we measured innovation at the school level, we have consider- 
able confidence in the relationship of size to innovation in our 
study. 
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Suimnary and Some Speculations^ 

We set out initially to examine the relationship between school 
and district characteristics and the complexity of instruction and 
teachers' work at the classroom level » But as we exainined the rela- 
tionships between these three levels, we began to doubt that the linkage 
is essentially organizational in character* Rather, we found that dis- 
trict and school influences on innovation at the classroom level were 
not systematic* The linkages among these three levels were not what 
we would expect, given a formally coordinated organization* We also 
found that some of the variables showing the strongest relationship to 
our two measures of innovation were not organizational but historical 
and contextual . 

We did find some evidence of central control and coordination at 
the district level* The district secures and stimulates the flow of 
money from local sources and from outside the district and hires special 
administrators who seem to encourage the innovation we examined at the 
classroom level* At the local school leYel^ we found that a principal's 
strength and leadership stimulated differentiated instruction and the 
organisation of teachers into small work groups* We also found evidence 
of community influence on teaming. 

Overall, the classroom is affected somewhat by the characteristics 
of the higher organisational levels, or by sources of authority outside 
the bureaucratic structure, but in largely independent. The structural 
image of districts, schnols, and classrooms emerging from our pre- 
liminary analysis is a series of loosely connected, autonomous units. 
In adopting new patterns of work or new instructional materials and 
techniques, the higher organizational levels do not control or co-^ 
ordinate the responses of the lower ones. Innovations do not appear to 
enter the school through formal organizational channels* Therefore, we 
are led to speculate that school organizations are segmented at two 
levels: schools are segmented within the district; classrooms are seg- 
mented within the schools. Bach segment and level reacts to a highly 
innovative educational climate, selecting from this environment new and 
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more compl organizational and instructional forms without a center 
of coordination and control to make the selection systematic. This 
picture of school systems as highly segmented will be developed more 
intensively in Chapters 5 and 6* 

What are the consequences of the segmented character of school 
organisation? Although^ in the prevailing educational climates there 
will continue to be numerous changes in classroom organization and in^ 
struct ion, and although the higher levels may contribute ideas j and 
expand the educational horizons of participants at other levelSj we 
have some doubt about the extent to which innovations will be supported 
or maintained if there are no formal, systematic linkages among the 
three levels of school organization. 

We knoWj from the analysis of a small sample of classrooms in 
Chapter 4, that there is a fairly strong relationship between the 
organisational structure of the classroom and instruction. That 
analysis suggests that certain structures within teaching teams are 
related to aspects of instructional differentiation. However, when we 
look at our larger sample of elementary schools, we find that the corre- 
lation between instructional differentiation and teaming is only ,19, 
This suggests that the two innovations are not being adopted simul-- 
taneously, although their relationship as indicated by Chapter 4 sug- 
gests that within the classroom one may require the other* 

We believe that philosophical and cultural developments have con-^ 
tributed to a prevailing climate in education in which innovation is 
highly ciicoura^^ed both by the educational research community and by the 
public* But the adoption of innovations has been largely unsystematic 
and uncoordinated, with the result that many innovations have not had 
the organizational support necessary to move them beyond the adoption 
stage to implementation and installation* When an innovation is in 
trouble, the prevailing response is to reject it and select another 
from the array available* 

We do not mean to assign the major responsibility for this state 
of affairs to schools or to those who administer them. It is a 
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responsibility the educational research community shares; we have made 
it our business to develop new knowledge and products rather than to 
think about the conditions necessary to implement and support the 
knowledge and products we have or might have in the future. 

At the end of our longitudinal study we hope to be able to see 
more clearly the causal linkages between school organization and the 
maintenance of innovations. If the speculations we make on the basis 
of this preliminary analysis are accurate, we would expect to find a 
difference between the structural, factors that tended to predict educa- 
tional change in the first wave (reported here) and the characteristics 
necessary to support, maintain, and successfully modify the newly 
adopted practices as measured in the second wave. 

On the basis 0/ our theories and th' ireliminary analysis, how- 
ever, we would argue that the high turnc f innovations may be 
explained by the lack of necessary structural conditions in schools. 
To some extent the public and the educational community have dis- 
couraged such conditions by their emphasis on change for the sake of 
change. School systems appear to lack the authority to manage or 
coordinate complex instructional or organizational innovations at a 
higher level, perhaps owing to the bad light in which coordination and 
control are viewed in the present climate of innovation. But we argue 
that some organizational coordination and control may be necessary to 
support the more complex and sophisticated modification:, in instruction 
and in the organization of work at the classroom level that the climate 
of innovation encourages. 

The implications of this line of argument for schools runs some- 
what counter to the recent emphasis on the creation of teacher centers 
or other structural modifications that encourage the dissemination of 
new educational practices. A segmented organization like that we have 
described is not likely to provide support for any complex system of 
instruction or teacher organization. Our advocacy of these linkages 
in no way implies that we favor elaborating school bureaucracies to 
reinforce the status quo, It does suggest that organizational change 
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comes hard, and that to survive, alterations in either instruction or 
organisation must have the appropriate support from various levels in 
the organization. In the long run, it is this kind of knowledge 
about how to organise districts and schools for effective instruction 
that educators are seeking. 
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Addendum 
Operational Measures of 



riables 



Variable 



Measure 



DISTRICT LEVEL 
VARIABLES 

F'er Student 
iixpenditure 



Total budget categories 



Source 



California School District 
Financial Analysis---agency 
for research in education 



District Size 



iixternai Funding 



Number of schools 



Amount schools receive in 
external reading funds 

0 = none 

1 a $1-19,999 

2 - $20,000-39,999 

3 ^ $40,000-49,999 

4 - $50,000-79,999 

5 ^ $80,000-199,999 

6 ^ $200,000-499,999 

7 = $500,000-999,999 
8^1 million + 



California Public School 
Directory 

S*Q.^: Are there ele-^ 
mentary schools in your 
district which currently 
receive special state or 
federal assistance for 
reading in grades 1-3 
(like Miller-Unruh or 
Title I)? 



Special Adminis-- 
tration Ratio 



Number of Special Adminis- 
trators divided by 
Total District Staff 
(all active at district 
level) 



S*Q* : Administrators 
with responsibilities 
lor special areas like 
guidance, special educa- 
tion, multi -cultural edu- 
cation, community rela- 
tions, or coordination 
of personnel in special 
subareas* Does not in- 
clude people who do not 
supervise or evaluate 
other professional or 
certificated personnel* 



1. 



The abbreviation preceding the question refers to the instrument 
in which it was asked. There were four instruments* 

S*Qt ^ Superintendent Questionnaire 

S.I.* Superintendent Interview 

P*Q. : Principal Questionnaire 

P. I . : Principal Interview 
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Variable Measure Source 



Formalization 



ENVIRONMENTAL 
MEASURES 



Three-point scale: 
expl icit , general J 
ad hoc* 



S. I. : If a school 
wished to adopt a readinj 
program, how explicit 
are district policies 
and procedures which the 
principal would follow 
in seeking approval? 



Urban Location 



Density of population 
in San Jose, San 
Francisco, Oakland, 
S. San Francisco 
equals urban 



Consensus: The school 
districts were dichot= 
OTnized based on informa- 
tion obtained from the 
census; consensus was 
obtained from 10 inde- 
pendent raters knowledge- 
able about the Bay Area, 



Minori ty 
F^opuiation 



Percent nonwhite stu- 
dents in district 



California State Depart ^ 
ment of Education^ ^ 
Educational Statistics 
Department 



SCHOOL- LEVEL 
VARIABLES 



Open Space 



Number of open-space 
pods 



P.I.: Does your school 
have any *'open-space 
pods-' or other instruc- 
tional spaces where two 
or more teachers regu- 
larly work at the same 
time? 



School Size 



Total number of 
students enrolled 



California State Depart^ 
ment of Education, 
Educational Statistics 
Department--Racial and 
Ethnic Funding of Cali- 
fornia Public Schools 
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Variable 



Measure 



Source 



School 
Special ists 
Based at School 



School 

Special ists 
Based at 
District 



liva luation 
Structure 



Number of Special is t 
PTEs evaluated at 
school level 



Number of Specialist 
PTEs evaluated and 
paid at district 
1 evel 



Combination of two 
variables 



P.Q. ! List certificated 
persons in your school, 
excluding regular teachers 
or teachers with special 
classes (evaluated and 
paid by district) based 
primarily at school* 

P.Q. : List certificated 
persons in your school, 
excluding regular teachers 
or teachers with special 
classes (evaluated and 
paid by district) based 
at district primarily. 

P.I*: In general^ how 
frequently do you evalu- 
ate how well or poorly 
teachers are doing on the 
task of teaching reading. 
(7-point scale: very 
frequently to never) 

P*I,: How often do you 
evaluate the success of 
the reading program in 
grades 1 - 3? (4-point 
scale: yearly to dally) 



Pr i nc ipal 
Leadership 



Combination of two 
vari ables 



P,I*: Compared to all the 
other factors influencing 
the situation, how influ- 
ential are you as prin- 
cipal? (5- point scale: 
not at ''ll to extremely) 



P.I,: Rate yourself on 
a scale from one to five 
on how much time you are 
able to spend stimulating 
change within the school. 
(5-point scale* almost 
no time to a great deal 
of time) 



Variable 



Measure 



Source 



OPERATIONAL 
MEASURES OF 
INNOVATION 



Di f f erent iat ion 
in Reading 
Instruction 



Compilation of the 
following dichotomized 
variables : 

Materials variation 



P. I.: Number of sets of 
high phonetic concentra- 
tion and number high 
ability concentration; 
obtained from a coding 
of the materials listed 
by the principal. The 
materials were rated by 
people knowledgeable in 
the field and consensus 
was obtained by 10 inde- 
pendent raters also 
knowledgeable about the 
materi als. 



P,I.: During reading in- 
struction in most classes 
in grades 1 3^ how much 
variation is there in the 
materials used? (S-point 
scale from all use same 
to each uses different 
materials) 



P 



Pacing 



Teacher choice 



P.I*: Within most classes 
in grades 1-3, how do 
students generally work 
during reading instruc- 
tion? f4-point scale from 
all work at the same pace 
to each works at his/her 
own pace) 

P.I.: In your reading 
program for grades 1 - 3^ 
how much choice do materi'- 
als provide the teacher 
in assigning students* 
work? (3-point scale: 
few, some, and manyl 
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Variable 



Measure 



Source 



Grouping of 
Teachers for 
Reading In- 
struction 
(percentage 
in groups) 



Extensity of 
materials use 



Number of teachers in 
groups for reading 
meeting criteria 1, 
2, and 3, grades 1-3, 
divided by total number 
of reading teachers, 
grades 1-3 



P.Ipi Number of sets 
used in half or more of 
the classrooms obtained 
by comparing the number 
of classes listed for a 
set reported used to the 
total number of reading 
classes in grades 1-3 
and then totaling for 
each school those sets 
used in more than half 
of the reported classes* 

P,I. Please tell me how 
many groups of teachers 
are in your school, how 
many teachers are in each 
group, and which of €he 
following criteria they 
meet : 



1, Meet and/or plan 
together at least 
once every other 
week. 

2, Jointly teach same 
lesson to same group 
of pupils. 

3, Are collectively re- 
sponsible for group 
of students. 
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CHAPTER 4 

ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORT FOR INSTRUCTION AT THE 
CLASSROOM LEVEL 

Kith the incorporation of more complex instructional practices 
into the typical Bay Area classroom, has there arisen the need for more 
complex staffing patterns at the classrooni level? Or, alternatively, 
has the introduction of more complex staffing patterns altered concep- 
tions of teaching so that new instructional practices follow? In 
either case, wo predicted, from the theoretical foundation underlying 
our study, an observable asHociation between complexity in organiza- 
tional structure and complexity of instruction* In Chapter 3 we 
examined the relationships between instructional complexity and patterns 
of organisation at the levels of the district and the school* In this 
chapter we focus on the relationship of classroom staffing patterns to 
the complexity of instructional practice (again, what we call the tech- 
nology of teaching)* Using the data from a questionnaire administered 
ro teachers in 16 of the 188 elementary schools in our study, we tested 
at the classroom level several propositions related to the central 
St ructure- techno logy hypothesis underlying our study, iVe predicted 
that : 

There is an association between more complex 
classroom or staff organisation and more complex 
c lass room techno logy* 
We examine throe distinct kinds of classroom staffing patterns: 
the traditionally isolated classroom teacher, the teacher assisted by 
the specialist or teaching aide^ and the teaching team, We refer to 



This chapter was written by Elizabeth G, Cohen and Eric Bredo. 
It is based on "Organisational Support for Innovative Instructional 
PrograiAs: Staff Level," presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American liducat innn 1 Research Association^ Chicago, April 1974* 
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these three patterns as traditional, staff-line, and collaborative. 

On the instructional (or technological) side we examine two dimen- 
sions of complexity* One of these is instructional differentiation, 
referring to the number and variety of classroom materials and groups 
of students. Conceptually, this first dimension is identical to the 
index of differentiation reported in Chapter 3, The other dimension 
is "nonroutinizat ion" and refers to the timing and' frequency of decisions 
teachers must make with respect to students and teaching materials* A 
nonroutinized teaching technology requires the teacher to use feedback 
from students during the course of instruction as a basis for decisions 
about instructional tasks* 

We made the following predictions: 

Teaming is associated with more differentiated 
and nonroutinized instructional practice* The 
use of specialists is associated with more dif- 
ferentiated and nonroutinized instructional 
pract ice , 

Carrying the analysis a step further, we divided teaching team.s 
into those in which teachers work together with a relatively rigid 
division of labor and those that are more flexible. Generalizing fi'om 
studies of division of labor in other types of organizations, we de- 
veloped the following proposition: 

Teachers on teams in which there is a relatively 
rigid division of labor are likely to have 
routinized aspects of their tasks more fully 
than teachers on teams with more flexible roles* 
These analytic distinctions are illustrated in Figure 4*1* For 
each pattern of staff organization we made predictions about the two 
dimensions of instructional complexity. 

The first major section of this chapter describes the conceptual^ 
ization leading to these specific predictions. rncluded in this sec- 
tion are the general characteristics of the subsample of schools and 
teachers. The second section presents the specific indices used to 
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Structure 


Technology 

Differentiation Nonrout inization 
High Low High Low 


Traditional 




X 




X 


Col laborative 

Flexible Division 
of Labor 






>< 




Col laborative 
Rigid Division 
of Labor 










Staff^Line 


X 




X 





Fig. 4.1. Predicted relationships between teacher work arrange- 
ments and two dimensions of technology. (A cell marked "X** indicates 
a prediction of greater^ frequency of cases at one end of the dimensionO 



moasure the concepts; and the third section defines the predictions 
operationally. The fourth section presents the results: both the 
analysis of the work arrangements of all the teachers in the sample and 
the' analysis by aggregated team reports on division of labor. Finally^ 
the last section presents the discussion and conclusions with special 
reference to implications for the second wave of this study, 

Conceptua 1 i sat ion 

Structural Change: New Staffing Patterns 

As we have seen in the previous chapters ^ there has been a marked 
change away from the traditional pattern of staff organization in 
schools. In many schools in our sample, teachers no longer work in 
isolation, each performing a separate task. To review some of the new 
pattcrnsj principals frequently report collaborative relationships 
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butween teachers; in additionj they often report the presence of non= 
teaching school special ists, such as special reading teachers, librari^ 
ans, and school psychologists. Furthermore, in many of the schoolSj 
particularly those with external funding, there are paid teacher aides; 
and in some there are unpaid volunteers in the classroom. 

In sociological termSs all of these changes may be viewed as 
changes in specialization or in the traditional division of labor. In 
organisational terms, specialists may be thought of as a staff comple- 
ment to the line personnel, the teachers. Team teaching may represent 
a change in the division of labor and/or the task interdependence among 
tcacherH. Aides represent an increase in the number of line personnel 
pur client (student) as well as the introduction of a hierarchical ele- 
nit*nt into the teacher's role as he or she becomes an organizational 
.sujjurior to the aide. In sum^ these changes indicate increased organi- 
sational complexity over the traditional pattern of staff utilization 
_ in schools. How does this organizational complexity relate conceptually 
tcj the instructional diversity we also see in Bay Area schools? 

Stru ctural and Technolo gical Compl^exity 

It is possible at the classroom level to test the prediction made 
at the other levels: i*e.j that organisational and technological 
complexity will be positively associated* We are aware that some of 
the weakness of observed relationships in the general survey data may 
he due to inaccuracies in the principals' responses* At the teacher 
level, it is possible to reexamine more precisely the association of 
teaming, the use of special ists* and the presence of extra adults in 
the classroom with the instructional routinisat 1 on (or nonroutini sa- 
tion) and differentiat ion-'Our two indicators of instructional 
complcxi ty . 

ruchnolog^icaj C^hange: P i ffcrent iation and Rout ini za^ion 

Instructional practices currently considered innovative can vary 
immensely. Some of these are relatively simple; others are extremel>' 
ccnnplex. There are at least two dimensions on wliicii the technology of 
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toaching might vary in complexity. One of those dimensions, differ^ 
cntiation, is the same as that used in Chapter 3 and refers to the 
extent to which instruction is organized so that teachers treat students 
differently. The other dimension^ nonroutinizations is introduced now 
for the first time and refers more to the mode of teacher decision 
making than to the assignment of pupils and materials. Is the assign- 
ment discretionary I or are there rules that the teacher should follow 
in connecting pupils with learning activities? This dimension is an 
important indicator of instructional complexity, but in the analysis 
of principals* reports we were not successful in measuring the dc of 
teacher decision making, possibly because we did not construct good 
indicators and possibly because many principals do not hnvo accurate 
knowledge of instruction not directly involving material rosourccH. 

As we originally conceptualised the problem, traditional instruc- 
tion is at the low end of both dimensions of technolngical complexity. 
It is relatively undifferentiated because it tends to use -'large batch 
proces.?^ i ng** of pupils. As i ni^truct ional practice becomes more differ- 
entiated, the teacher may vary the number of groups of children and 
the pacing and variety of materials for each group. At the highest 
level of differentiation we have what is known as *'indi v idua 1 Iznt i on" 
==i.e., each child works with materials suited to his own pace and 
learning style. 

Traditional instruction also involves a routinized kind of decision 
making based on covering curriculum goals for each elementory grade in 
each subject. Children who cannot keep up with the traditionally pre- 
scribed pace arc either left behind in the grade or accepted as 
failures on the grounds of their lack of ability. But traditional 
in^^truction is not the only kind of instruction to involve routinized 
decision making. Some highly innovative, highly dif feront i ntod pro- 
grammed approaches contain built-in decisions about which lessons each 
child must use, given routine scoring of his past performance. In 
other words, the idea of differentiation is distinct from the mode of 
teacher decision making in assignment of students and materials. 
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Examples of nonroutinised instructional practice are '*open*' 
classrooms, where children are allowed to make their own decisions 
about learning tasks, and individualized programs, where reassignments 
are continually made on the basis of diagnoses of pupils' responses. 

Modes of Team Organization anj Nonroutinization of Ingt^ructj^on 

The analysis of recent changes in school staffs in abstract organ 
i national terms has also sharpened the way we look at teaching ''teams. 
Years of study of teaching teams have taught us to be very cautious 
about concluding that we know what is meant when a principal or a 
teacher says that he has a "team.'' This group may be little different 
from a traditional teacher committee working on a curriculum project 
in a series of after- school meetings. Or the ''team" may not meet at 
ail. We are especially interested in collaborative teacher groups 
representing significant interdependence between teachers. We have 
defined this interdependence as working together on instrLict i onal 
planning, teachings evaluation^ or discipline* 

Bven if we restrict our examination to teams that are interde- 
pendent on one or more of these tasks, there remains critical varia- 
tion between teams in the way they organise their work. Teachers on 
teams may divide their labor in relatively rigid ways--for example, 
specialising in the teaching of particular subjects ("turn teaching"), 
or teaching strictly preassigned groups of students. After a team 
working in this manner has made initial decisions on specialization 
and/or pupil assignment, the members' interdependence may be limited 
and they may meet infrequently. We have conceptualised such a team 
organisation as having a relatively rigid d^^ CkSA^^ o_f labor . 

In contrast to teams with this type of organisation, some teams 
afipear to work more flexibly, jointly teaching a single group of 
pupils. They may vary the assignment of tasks to team members ac- 
cording to the requirements of particular situations. We have 
characterized these teams as showing a relatively flexible d^ivision 
of Inbor , 

n / s 



The literature on organizations suggests that the more flexible 
division of labor is a necessity when the technology is complex, 
necGSsitating frequent feedback and continual decision making* Soci-- 
ologists have suggested that rigid role prescriptions are more likely 
to be associated with more routine or certain tasks and flexible role 
prescriptions with less routine or uncertain tasks* March and Simon 
(1958), for instance^ argue that relatively certain and stable tasks 
can be coordinated through structured means (e*g,, rules, schedules^ 
plans), whereas uncertain tasks require more immediate verbal communi-^ 
cation to effect coordination* Similarly, Burns and Stalker- s (1961) 
study of organizational innovation suggests that a "mechanistic" form 
of organization with considerable division of labor is most appropriate 
under stable conditions, but that an "organic" form with more flexible 
roles is suitable when there is a high rate of innovation, that is, 
when tasks change rapidly. Perrow [1970) has also argued that non^ 
routine tasks will be associated with a less rigid and tightly pre-- 
scribed division of labor. 

The Subsamgle 

The data analyzed in this chapter come from teacher questionnaires 
administered in 16 elementary schools in the Bay Area. (As described 
in Chapter 1, principals of 188 elementary schools were interviewed as 
part, of a large general survey* In 16 of these schools teachers were 
requested to fill out questionnaires.) The schools selected for the 
teacher questionnaires represent a deliberately nonrandom sample; the 
selection was made on the basis of the principals' responses to the 
general survey questionnaire. Schools were selected on a controlled 
comparison basis in order to maximize variation in organizational vari-- 
ables such as teaming and the use of specialists, and to maximize 
variation in instructional complexity* We selected schools where, 
according to the principals, there was one of the following staff 
patterns: (1) no teams or specialists, (2) teams but few specialists. 
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(3) specialists but few teams, (4) both teams and specialists. For 
each of these four patterns we also selected schools with both simple 
and complex instructional practices (again according to principals* 
reports) * 

This sampling plan was limited hy the nonoccurrence of some combi- 
nations in our large random sample and by the crude nature of the 
process for selecting schools on the basis of their technology before 
the more refined index reported in Chapter 3 was devised. 

Response to the teacher questionnaire was excellent (95 percent)* 
A total of 231 teachers filled out questionnaires. Of these, 103 
teachers were classified as team members. 

Only two of the 16 schools were largely open space (80 percent or 
b^jtter). Seven more schools had some degree of open space (such as 
ha zing movable partitions). The remaining seven schools had completely 
self-contained classrooms. In terms of individual teachers ^ 75 percent 
(N=173) were in self-^contained classrooms^ while the rest were in some 
kind of an open space situation. 

The schools also represented a range of socioeconomic status (SES) 
in the student population. In three of the schoolSj most of the 
teacher responses indicated largely high SES students; in three other 
schools, most of the teachers reported low SES students. The remaining 
schools reported a mixture of high and medium SES or a mixture of 
medium and low SES. 

Measurement 

Technology 

Nonroutinization and differentiation were each measured with a 
set of items. In the case of d i f f eren t lat i on ^ there were two Indices: 
the first referred to the extent of grouping used in math, reading, and 
social studies; the second referred to the degree of variation in in- 
structional materials in these subjects. 
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(Q12) Grouping:" Please rank the following four categories 
for each subject, to show which way your students 
are organized most frequently* Whole class grouped 
together; two or three groups; four or more groups; 
students work individually* 

(Q34) Materials Variation: In general, how much variation 
is there in the materials your students use in each 
subject? All students generally use the same 
materials; students are divided into 2 or 3 groups, 
each group using different materials; students are 
divided into 4 or more groups^ each group using 
different materials; each student uses different 
materi als * 

There were three indices of nonroutinization . frequency of group 
change, the granting of autonomy to pupils, and little importance of 
sequencing in dictating student tasks. If student instructional groups 
were flexible and membership changed frequently, we defined this 
practice as nonrout ini sod conipared to the case where there is a rigid, 
caste-like system with stable group membership. Similarly, if students 
were frequently given autonomy in choosing tasks, we saw this practice 
as nonroutinized compared to the case where the students are rarely 
given choice. Lastly, if the instructional program was not highly 
sequenced and it was not important for one concept or topic to follow 
another in a set order, this too was considered nonroutinized in 
comparison to the class where instruction is highly sequenced. Teachers 
were asked to report on these three aspects of their instruction, 
separately for reading, math, and social studies: 

(Q14) Group Change: If the class is sometimes broken 
into groups for a subject, how often would you 
say the membership of groups changes? Every day; 
several times a week; once a week; once or twice 
a month; less than once a month. 



(Q3S3 Autonomy* How often are students in your class (es) 
free to choose their own activities in each subject 
area? Always; usually; fairly often; seldom; never* 

(Q33) Importance of Sequencing r To what degree would you 
say your instructional program*^ lessons or concepts 
--has to be presented in a particular order in each 
subject? Order very important; order moderately 
important; order slightly important; order not at 
all important* 

Staf fj^ng^ Patterns 

Teaming . We asked specifically about the way teachers worked 
together: whether it involved such tasks as planning instructionj 
evaluating student progress, teaching a class jointly, and/or co- 
ordinating student discipline. Only teachers who could report that 
they worked with other teachers in one or more of these ways were 
clHSSified as **team members-' CQi6)* This definition of teaming was, 
if anything, too broad* In addition, teachers were asked to specify 
the subject areas in which teaming took place* 

Sj? ec i a H 5 1 s . There was a single item in the questionnaire 
measuring the teachers' use of specialists CQSS) . Teachers were asked 
how frequently they discussed their teaching or students with a 
specialist* Several things should be noted about this item* It does 
not discriminate between district and school specialists* It does not 
ask what kind of specialist is being consulted. Nevertheless, this 
item does deal with reported consultation between teacher and special- 
ist rather than the mere physical presence of specialists which the 
principal interview investigated* Thus, there may be specialists in 
schools where teachers report consulting specialists less than once 
a monthj but these specialists may not work directly with teachers. 

Adults * Teachers were asked how many aides and adult volunteers 
were in their classrooms during a typical instruction period in each 
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subject (QS9) * The data consisted of separate enumerations of aides 
and volunteers for math, readings and social studies. 

Definitions of staffing patterns . In order to compare the tradi- 
tional, collaborative, and staff-line modes of classroom organization, 
the following operational definitions were used: 

Traditional: An individual teacher reports no teaming and 
infrequent consultation or no specialists in the school. 

Collaborative Group: An individual teacher reports teaming 
and infrequent use of specialists or no specialists in the 
school . 

Staff-Line: An individual teacher reports no teaming, but 
consults a specialist once a week or more. 

Teachers reporting other combinations of teaming and use of specialists 
were not used in this comparison of pure types of teacher work rela- 
tionships . 

Team Or g a n i z at i o n 

In the theoretical section, we distinguished between two types of 
teams: those with highly differentiated roles and a relatively rigid 
division of labor; and those with more flexible, undifferentiated role 
structures. In the data analysis we use the frequency of "cross-group- 
ing'* as a measure of a less flexible division of labor and the frequency 
of '*joint teaching" as a measure of a more flexible division of labor. 

Cross-grouping is a common team practice whereby teachers divide 
up the students by ability and/ or subject matter and use this pupil 
assignment as the stable basis of what each team member is supposed to 
be doing for each period of the day. After cross-grouping decisions 
have taken place, scheduling can direct the teachers as to "who does 
what with whom at what time." The level of interdependence of the team 
members is relatively low. The teacher questionnaire included an 
item on the frequency of cross-grouping for reading, math, and social 
studies CQIO). 

/ O 
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When team members engage in joint teacMng y they can be simul- 
taneously teaching a common group of students in the same subject in 
the same tec^ching space* They may rotate among groups or individual 
students, helping and encouraging as they go, or they may take turns 
introducing different concepts^ even during the course of a single 
lessoHp Teachers' roleSj in this casei are much less stable and clear. 
In addition, a much higher level of communication and interdependence 
is nQCossary in joint teaching compared to cross^grouping . A ques- 
tionnaire item on the frequency of joint teaching in math* reading, 
and so^cial studies operat ionali zed this concept of a relatively flexiblo 
division of labor (Q26) . 

Predictions 

With these specific indices defined, the predictions used for 
statistical analysis of the data are presented below: 

1. Tlie presence of teaming will be positively associated with 
more differentiated and nonruutinized instructional practice. 

2. The frequent use of specialists will be positiveiy associated 
with more differentiated and nonrout ini zed instructional 
practice. 

3. There will be a higher probability of differentiated and 
nonroutinised instructional practice for either the collabora- 
tive group mode or the staff- line mode than for the isolated 
mode of classroom teaching. 

4. /Xmong teams, cross-grouping will be negatively related to 
nonroutinized instruction. . . 

5. Among teams, joint teaching will be positively related to 
nonroutinized instruction. 

In reading the tables it should be noted that we have reversed 
the original question on sequencing, so that teachers who give very 
little attention to the sequence of materials, will be classified as 
"high*- on the index •'Sequencing Unimportant.-* We did this so that the 
sequencing measure, like the other measures of nonroutini sat i on , would 
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have a '^hlgh'* value indicating ^'higli nonroutini sation" and a "low" value 
indicating "low nonrout ini sat i on , " 

Rosult 

Before presenting the results of these predict ions* we present 
evidence bearing on our asHumption that it is possible to chriracteri so 
n classroom by its level of technological complexity. This evidence is 
based on an cxaniination of the interrelationships of the indices of dif- 
ferentiation and routinisation by classroom. 

In terrelati onship of Instructional Indices 

Underlying our conceptualisation of the interplay between structure 
and technology is a proposition concerning a changed conception of the 
teaching task. Regardless of which change comes fiTSt, a more complex 
staffing pattern or a more complex instructional practice, the under- 
lying conception of the teaching task is likely to change so that in- 
structional practices in ^11 subject matter areas are likui) to grow 
more complex in a given classroom. Despite the fact that the curricular 
materials suitable for differentiated instruction are not equrUly avail- 
able in all subject areas, wc wanted to be able to make a general 
characterisation of the teaching technology of a given classroom across 
sul)ject matter areas. 

In addition, we planned on being able to characterize that class- 
room technology separately for the dimensions of differentiation and 
nonroutini zation. In the conceptualization of these two dimensions, 
we saw no necessary correlation between the scores on one dimension 
and the scores on the other. Whether or not our measures of the two 
dimensions showed this kind of statistical lack of association was an 
empirical question, answerable with these data. 

In Table 4.1 one can compare grouping practices in one subject 
matter area with grouping practices in another. The proymrtion of 
tccichcrs reporting a particular grouping practice varies markedly by 
subject. It seems that reading is likely to be conducted in small 
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groups, whereas social studies is typically taught to the whole class. 
Math shows the greatest variation; the most frequent patterns are 
individualized and two to three small groups, 

TABLE 4. 1 



Percentage of Teachers Reporting Various 
Grouping PracticeSj by Subject 



T>'po of 


Math 


Reading 


Social Studios 


(Irouping 


CN-212) 


tK^216) 




Whale cla?^s 


26% 


10% 


74^ 


2-3 groups 


32 


35 


1 I 


4 or more groups 


8 


31 


5 


I nd i V idua 1 i zed 


54 


24 


lU 



Despite these differences in the way each subject is taught ^ 
Tribie 4.2 shows that there are moderately high associations between a 
teacher's report of differentiation and rout ini zat ion in one subju/t 
and the same teacher* s report in another subject. In other words, 
teachers tend to be consistent across subjects, and there is a general 
tendency toward more or less differentiation and routinization or non-^ 
rout i ni zation that is characteristic of a particular teacher and 
class* 

Not only is the relative complexity of instruction consistent 
across subject areas in a particular teacher's practice, but, as 
lable 4.3 shows, all five indices of instructional practice are 
strongly intercorrelated. These interrelationships mean that teachers 
who are high on one of the indices of technological complexity, tend 
to he high on the others. 

It is not surprising that the several indices of routinisation 
and differentiation are intercorrelated within each of these two 
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TABLE 4.2 

Correlation between Teachers' Reports on Instruction 
for Different Subjects 
(N»208) 



Instructional 
Pract ice 




Sub j ect 






Math 


Raading 


Social Stu.li 




i>i€i L cTi ii 1 h V tin at 1 on 










Math 
Reading 

Social Studies 


1.00 


1, 00 


,20 
1*00 




Group Change 










iMath 
Keadi ng 

Social Studies 


1 .00 


.60*** 
1.00 


.48*** 
'1 1 * * * 

1.00 




Student Autonomy 










Math 

Readini; 

Social Studios 


1.00 


.55*** 
1 . 00 


, 41*** 

.37*** 
1,00 





***p < .001 



dimensions, but we had not expected that there would be a significant 
int ercorrelation of indices between the two dimensioris , According to 
these measureSs teachers who do not differentiate their instruction' 
are likely to have highly routine instruction. Conversely, those who 
differentiate are likely to have nonroutine instruction, 

SummariEing Tables 4.1 - 4.3, there is a positive association be- 
tween indices of complexity across subject matter areas in classrooms; 
teachers who report one innovative^ instructional practice also tend to 
report others. These findings hold despite considerable difference in 
the complexity of typical practice in different subje'Cts. Second, 
th ere is a posi tive intercorrelat ion between the different indices we 
have used for the complexity of each diniension of the technology: 
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TABI.H 4,3 

Intercorrel at ions of Instructional Indicc*^, 
Collapsed across Subjects 
(N^208) 



Indices of 
In^rruct innal 
I-ract i ce 


Di f f orent iat i on 


Nonrout ini ^at i on 


Materials 
Grouping Var iat ion 


Student 
Autonomy 


Group 
Change 


Scqucnc ing 
Unimportant 


ti ruup ing 


1.00 .56*** 


. 40*** 


.51*** 


. 20** 


Materia Is 
Var iat i on 


1 . 00 


.42*** 


. 35*** 


. 28*** 


Autonomy - 




1. 00 




- . 23*** 


{/iruu]) Chango 






1 . 00 


.21 ^ 


Sequenc i ng 
I In i mportant 








I . on 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
^**p ,001 



rout 1 . i nation and differentiation. Finalivj the two dimensions of the 
technology are significantly dissociated, 

Tc MTiing ^ Specialists, and tixtra Adults 

lable 4.4 shuws the associations betweon different organizational 
patterns and indices of differentiation and rout ini^at ion . This analysis 
does nut take into account the interrelationship u: specialist usagej 
teaming, and extra adults. It provides general evidence on the propo- 
sition that increased complexity of staff organization occurs with in- 
creased complexity in instructional practice--in this case measured by 
teacher report rather than principal report. 

As can he seen in this table, there are significant associations 
between all three types of staffing patterns and some of the indices 
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TABLE 4,4 

Relationship of Organizational Patterns to Differentiation 

and Nonrouti ni 2.at ion 



2 

Variables df X** 



* * * 



p < ,05 
p < .01 
p < .001 



Teaming and Differentiation 

Team x Grouping 2 9.3** 

Team x Materials Variation 2 13=2** 

reaming and Nonroutinization 

Team x Group Change 1 1.4 

Team x Sequencing Unimportant 2 9.1* 

Team x Student Autonomy 2 15.4 



* * i 



Specialists and Differentiation 

Specialist x Grouping 2 5.4 

Specialist x Materials Variation 2 3. OS 

Specialists and Nonrout ini zation 

Specialists x Group Change 1 5,9* 

Speciarists x Sequencing 

Unimportant 2 11,:')*'* 

Specialists x Student Autonomy 2 13..^*^ 

Adults and Hi f ferontiat ion 

Adults X Grouping 2 7.13* 

Adults X Materials Variation 2 4.64* 

Adults and Nonrout Ini sat i on 

Adults X Group Change 1 1.64 

Adults X Sequencing Unimportant 2 .83 

Adults X Student Autonomy 2 .58 
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of ruutiiii: lioii and J i f f eruiit i at i on . Teannng is related butli tu the 
usf of moru complex grouping pattern:^ and tu a wider variets^ of teaching 
materials; the instructional practices of team teachers give mure 
autDnomy to pupils and place less Importance on sequencing of materials, 

1'eachers who consult specialists also appear to use nanrout i nl zed 
instructional practice, according to all three indices of this dimen- 
s i rhcre is no significant association between using niure com]^le;< 

fiuiteiMals and consulting with a specialist. 

The additiun of adults to the classroom is clearly related tu rlie 
indices of differentiation but not to those of nonrout inizat ion , If] 
other words j extra adults are reported for classrooms using nuiltijjle 
grouping or individualizatioru This result is similar to the finding 
of Sahina Cohen [1973] that the presence of teacher aides was associated 
with classroonis where different children worked on different materials 
at different fiaces. 

Much to our surprise, given that we had selected the sample on 
the basis of pure collaborative group schools in contrast to staff-line 
schools, analysis of the teacher data rovealcd that members of teams 

more likely to consult with specialists frec|uently than were 
teachers who were not teamed, Tfie associatLon was measured by X" 
(X": = 13*9) and was statistically significant beyond the .001 level- 

This pcisitive association suggests that in order to estimate tiic 
offects ol^ each type ol' divisiori of labor, it is necessary to control 
on special ists while examining the association of teams with differ- 
entiation and rout i n i ^at ion . l^ikewise, it is necessary to control on 
the teaming variable while examining the association of specialists 
and indices technology. Table 4.5 pvcsonts these cross = t abu lat i oris , 
allowing us to examine independent relationships* 

Overall, this table reveals compKx differences In the Qbserved 
a *Mn: i a t i on between organisational modes and jKitterns of instructional 
practice. The associations observed between, the use ol= specialists 
and indices of technology are very weak when the presence of teaming 
is held constant. Once teaming is held constant, the use of sjiecia lists 



Percentage of Teachers Reporting on Differentiation and Nonroutinization 
by Teani Membership and Consultation with Specialists 



'■requency 
of Lon- 

mil tat ion Tsani 


Differentiation 


Grouping Materials Variation 


High Med. Low N{173) 


High Med. Low N(175] 


YES 

liigh 

NO 
YES 

Low 

NO 


451 511 22^ 49 
45 32 25 28 
50 16 34 58 
19 36 45 58 


241 411 35' 49 
24 24 52 29 
43 40 17 35 
15 52 34 62 




Honroi'' 'nization (N=1B?) 


Croup Change 


Sequencing Unimportant 


Autonomy 

^ - - - 


High low N(a5] 


High Med, Low N(I8S] 


High Med. Low N(ia7) 


YES 

High 

NO 
YES 

Low 

NO 


541 461 22 
36 64 11 
39 61 25 
44 56 29 


541 401 261 50 
21 32 46 ■ 28 
31 37 51 38 
21 42 36 69 


351 37^ 291 52 
17 52 31 29 
41 38 21 59 
15 'if) 34 67 
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is only ai^sociated with complex grouping if there is no tean!. Special- 
ists are no longer associated positively vvith the unimportance of 
sequencing and autonomy. Lastly j the use of specialists is only asso= 
dated with frequency of group change if there is also a team* 

In contrast, teaming continues to show a consistent positive asso- 
ciarion with materials variation and autonomy when the specialist vari-^ 
able is controlled. In addition^ if a specialist is consulted, teaming 
is a predictor of the frequency of group change* If there is litt'v, or 
no use of a specialist , teaming is strongly associated with more nnltvx 
i^rouping practices. 

There is also evidence of interaction effects in this table. The 
results on grouping practices indicate that either teaming or the use 
oi a specialist predicts individualization of four or more groups. 
When both are present^ the result is approximately the same as when 
citiicr is present* In contrasts when there are both teams a^nd special- 
ist cnnsu 1 tat ion , there is the highest probability of frequent grouji 
cha ngu and the lowest stress on sequenced instructional materials. 

If we pull out of Table 4,5 those rows which represent a tradi-^ 
tiunal school organisation, a pure collaborative mode, and a staff- line 
mode, we can contrast the association nf different kinds of division of 
labor with indices .of instructional practice. It should be remembered 
t^iat these are individual reports of staff interrelationships and not 
characterizations of entire schools. Table 4.6 reori . i ses the data in 
Iai)le 4.5 so as to present this contrast. 

i' (id only comparisons in Table 4.6 where the j)ure teaming situation 
(collaborative groupj looks liks the special ist-plus-teachcr situation 
are for grouping and group change. Hither tlie collaborative group mode 
or the staff- line mode appears to be associated with complex grouping in 
cumparison to the traditional mode* In the case of frequency of group 
cbuniLnN neither different iated pattern appears associated witli frequency 
of i^roup change. The staff-line model appears to be associated with 
Ic'S:. materials variation and somewhat more sequencing than the tradi- 
tiunal modul. The collaborative group model is m^rkmlly asHOciuted 



TABLE 4,(5 



Percentage of Teachers Rqiorting on Differentiation and Nonroutiiiisation 
by Type of Staff Ii^tcrrelationship 





Staff Pattern vs Differentiation 


Grouping 
High ^led. Low N 


Materials Variation 
High Med. Low N 


Collaborative 
Staff' Line 
Traditional 


m 161 341 38 
43 32 23 28 
19 5f) 45 58 


43^ 401 ' 171 35 
24 24 52 29 
15 52 54 54 




Nonroutinization 


Group Change 
Kigh Low N 


Sequencing Uniiportant 
High Med. Low N 


Student Autonoiny 
iligh Med, Low N 


Collaborative 

Staff-Line 

Traditional 


391 611 23 
36 (}4 11 
44 56 29 


311 371 311 3S 
21 32 46 2S 
31 42 36 69 


411 381 211 39 
17 52 31 29 
15 4b 34 54 
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with autonomy and with materials variation, in contrast to either of 
the other two patterns. 

These rcsLiitB :^hould be interpreted cautiously ulth regard to : ;i= 
ferring causal relationships ^ particularly since exogenous factors may 
be affecting both the structural and the technological variables, l^or 
example, if nn econoniic factor were to account for a high level of 
materials variation and for teaming, then causal inferences concerning 
teaming and materials variation would be. spurious. In the next section, 
wlicre we introduce variation in how teams work together, we show why 
there appears to be no simple positive association between teaming and 
the frequency of group change. 

One way to check for possible weaknesses in a functional connec= 
tion between teaming and technology is to control for Qpen ..pace while 
examining the assuciation of tecuning with indicators of technology. 
Open space schools are more cf ;racteri stic of suburban, middle-class 
areas and may he taken as a rough indicator of a more well -to-do area 
uhrru there may be more money for materials and where the parents may 
Sivgss autonomy as a desired educational goal. If there is open space, 
there is almost invariably teaming, so there is llttje variation in 
teaming for open space schools. Table 4.7 presents the level of asso= 
elation as measured by Tau between teaming and instructional practice 
only for cnnventional self-contained classrooms. 

Teaming continues to he associated with more com]3lex technology 
even when it takes place in self-contained classrooms. 

Te ajTi_ A na l ys i s : hivlsion of Labor an d Nonrouti ni z at ion 

To test the proposition on team organization and rout ini zation of 
teaching tasks it was necessary to analyze the data at the team, rather 
than the individual level. Scores for teammates were averaged together 
to obtain aggregate scores. Furthermore, Tables 4.8 - 4,10 includo 
only those teachers in the sample who were classified as. team members. 
This gave us a total of 46 teams composed of a total of 103 teachers. 
Since this is an effective reduction in sample size, high levels of 
statistical significance are less^ likely to uceur. 
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TABLE 4.7 

Relationships of uaming with Differentiation and 
Nonroutinization for Self-Contained Classrooms 



Tau N 



Teaming by Differentiation 

Teaming x Grouping .20** 147 

Teaming x Material Variation .17*** 148 

T uaming by Nonroutinizat ion 

Teaming x Group Change " * 16* 67 

Teaming x Autonomy ,24*** 158 

Teaming x Sequencing Unimportant -.11* 158 



*p < . ^ 
**p < .01 
***p < .001 



TABLE 4.8 



Correlations of Cross-Grouping and Joint Teaching with 
Indices of Instructional Noi;rout inization 



Ty])ns of 




Instructional 


Nonroutinizat: i on 


Col laborat inn 


Group 
Cha ngc 


Student 
Autonomy 


Sequencing 
Unimportant 


Cross -grouping 




-.16 


.04 


Joint Teaching 


. 64** 


. 16 


- . 11 



tp . 1 0 
*+p < .01 



In Table 4.S the predicted association of flexibility in team 
organisation and routini zat ion is clearly supported only for the item 
muasuring frequency of instructional group change. Teams using cross= 
grouping are less likely to make frequent changes in instructional 
groups than teams which do not cross-group. Also, the report of joint 
teaching by members of a given team is jiositively correlated with fre- 
..uenLV of membership change (r = .641. The relationship for autonomy 
is in the predicted direction but does not reach statistical signifi- 
ca ^c. Team organization does not appear to be related to the stress 
la id on sequencing. 

Because of differences between subject areas ^ it is advisable to 
examine the relationship between team organization and routinization of 
tiie technology separately for math, reading, and social studies (Table 
A. 9). There is a marked positive association between joint teaching 
and frequent group change For each subject area. The relationship 
between cross- grouping and group change is negative, as predicted, but 
is considerably weaker when broken dewn by subject matter. The posi= 
tlve relationship of joint teaching and autonomy is stronger for math 
than for reading and social studies. Sequencing continues to show no 
significant relationship to team organization. In general the pre- 
dicted pattern holds for frequency of group change and for autonomy. 

It is important to exjunine the independent relations of cross= 
grouping and joint teaching to rout ini sation because some teams may 
both cross-group and joint teach fin different subjects), with the 
result that the rei iti onships may partially cancel each other out. 
Tahle'4.lf) shows the results of a multiple regression analysis, which 
allowed us t(j sujjarate the contributions tjf cross-groujH ng and joint 
teaching to explaining variance in two indices of rout in i sat ion 
fsecjuencing was not included because the regression analysis results 
were not significant). 

Cross-grouping is still negatively related to group change, und 
joint teaching is positively related to group change. However, when 
we examine the re) a t innsh i ps with autonomy, it is apparent that whereas 
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TABLE 4.9 



Correlations of rrosH-Gnjuping and Joint Teaching with Indices 





of Noiiroiitinizationi by Subject 


Typc^ of 


droup Chanp 


Student Mitonooiy 


Sequencinii Unimportant 


Co' kibo 


Sn{" t '1 1 






ration 


Jy V i U i 

Math (leading Studies 


OUw id I 

Math Reading Studies 


.lOtiai 

Math Reading Studios 


i;ross=grouping 








Math 


'.09 




= .02 


Reading 
Social 

StudiDS 


-.18 

-.07 


.04 


-.005 

-.06 


Joint Teaching 








iMatli 






.01 


Reading 




.1.) 


-.03 


Social 
Studies 




.13 


^.25 


*p < M 








^ .01 
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TABLl; 4, 10 

F^egression of Cross-grouping and Joint Teaching on Two Indices 
of Nonroutinixution: Group Change and Autonomy 



Dependent 
\ ariab 1 e 


Independent Variahl e 


1 

ir 


Beta 


F 




C r g s s - g roup i ng 




- .47 


15.4** 


(Iroup Change 




.65 








Joint Teaching 










Cro s s - g roup i ng 




. 05 


, 04 


Autonomy 




, 33 








Joint Teaching 




.57 





**p < .01 



joint ten^hing is positively related, cross-grouping is not related at 
all. Together J cross-^grouping and joint teaching account for 63 per- 
cent of the variance in group change and 31 percent of the variance in 
autonomy . 

Pi scuss i on 

A review ot^ the results for the predictions with which we began 
reveals considerable evidence for tlie central proposition of the study, 
i.e., that there is an association between complexity of structure and 
complexity of technology. At the teacher level, teaming shows par- 
ticularly strong and consistent relationships with the use of four or 
mofe groups in a class and with individualiEation; the simultaneous use 
of a wide variety of teaching materials; the granting of autonomy to 
pupils in choice of task; and little stress on a particular sequence 
of teaching materials. The use of specialists also appears to ha asso- 
ciated with some of these indices; however, when teaming is hold con- 
stant, the relationship of frequency of Hpccialist consultation and 
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complexity of instructional practice is greatly weakened. The presence 
of extra adults in the classrDom is associated with more complex group- 
ing practices and the use of multiple teaching materials.. 

When we compare those teachers who represent pure t>^es of working 
relationships--traditional , staff-lino, and col laborativo- -we find that 
the traditional pattern has the lowest probability of reporting complex 
instructional practices. Again* teaming--the collaborative mode--is 
clearly the most powerful and consistent in predicting differentiation 
and nonrout ini nation in instructional practice. The use of specialists 
--the staff- line mode-=appears to he intermediate between the two other 
types . 

The simple use of the teaming variable was not associated with the 
frequency of group change^ i,e., change in the membership of instruc- 
tional groups. This is accounted for by the predicted finding that 
there are different types of teams, whose differing work organization 
results in different types of instruction. We found that cross -grouping 
in teams is negatively associated with autonomy and frequency of group 
change. The incidence of joint teaching, in contrast, is positively 
associated with these same two indices. In a regression analysis, we 
found that, together, cross-grouping and joint teaching account for 65 
percent of the variance in the index of group change reported by 
teachers in teams. 

The analysis of the interrelationship of indicators of instruc- 
tional technology suggests that it is possible to characterise class- 
rooms in terms of level nf differentiation and routini zat ion. Despite 
subject matter differences there is a strong correlation between rela- 
tive level in one subject matter area and relative level in another. 
In more concrete language, teachers who attempt one complex, innovative 
instructional practice also attempt others* Likewise, teachers who 
use traditional methods of grouping and routine decision making in 
one subject matter area tend to use these methods in others* 
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Measurement Problems 

We did not expect that the indices of routini^ation would be posi= 
tively associated with the indices of differentiation. We had thought 
of a highly differentiated, individualized program as one that would 
proceed on the basis of decisions built into sonie of the individualized 
programmed curricula available in the early grades. We particuiarly 
did not expect teachers who reported their grouping practi-^ns as *'indi- 
vidualized'' to report that they extended considerable autonomy to the 
children in choice of task, because we had associated *-individuali na- 
tion" with a diagnostic-prescriptive approach where the child is given 
materials according to some sort of a professional decision based on 
aptitude and performance. 

As we have talked with teachers we have come to realize that the 
diagnostic-^prescript ive approach to the teaching of reading is probably 
a rarity. The ideal may even be impractical in light of the gaps in 
knowledge of teaching reading and in light of the number of experts 
and assisting adults necessary to use an individualized medical model 
in a classroom of 25 children. 

The observed association between differentiation and autonomy may 
have been due to the too broad item measuring autonomy. Any kind of 
choice given to the children may have resulted in a teacher's reporting 
^'autonomous*' instruction. We feel that we do not understand what a 
teacher meant when he or she answered our question on autonomy. Some 
teachers give very minor and constricted choices to children, yet view 
themselves as allowing genuine autonomy, whereas others try to build a 
whole program around teaching ^:he child to be independent and autonomous 
(as in the "open" classroom). Our simple question did not distinguish 
these two types, 

A number of teachers who had no specialist available and no 
teacher aides or volunteers reported individualized and autonomous 
classrooms. We began to wonder how a teacher could conceivably run 
such a classroom whil© providing students adequate feedback for learn* 
ing. We suspect that some of these classrooms may be run in a loose 
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manner without the teacher monitoring feedback as a source of successivo 
docision making. Other teachers^ using just as highly differentiated 
materials and freedom of choice for the children might, by means of 
proper planning and coordination, run a classroom where there was 
adequate feedback (and possibly desired student outcomes). 

The index of autonomy needs to include these issues and possibly 
others. In order to improve this index we need further observation of 
just how some of these complex autonomous classrooms are run^ how 
toachers man/ go the problem of coordination and feedback. After this 
observation we should be able to refine the concept of autonomy and 
its index in the questionnaire for the next wave of the study. 

Similarly, sonie of the observed associations between differentia- 
tion and group change may have been due to the way we worded the ques- 
tion on group change. By asking how frequently membership of instruc= 
tional groups changed, we may have restricted the **frequent" alternative 
only to teachers who had many groups to work with in the first place. 
Possibly with better measures of nonroutinization, we would not find 
intercorrelation of the indices between the dimensions. 

There may also be a measurement problem with our question on con- 
sultation with specialists. We have spent many years studying teams 
and now have a good understanding of how to ask questions about their 
modes of working together, but we do not have a parallel understanding 
about the use of specialists at the elementary school level. In the 
principal questionnaire, we mistakenly mixed subject area specialists 
with psychologists and librarians in asking for the number of special- 
ists at the school. At the teacher level, we did not ask about the 
basis on which the teachers were consulting the specialists, nor for 
what subject area. Conversations with teachers in our sample reveal 
that many specialists operate on a '*pull-out*' haslsj, working with a 
small number of children with learning problems^ while others work 
closely with the teacher helping him or her solve classroom instruc- 
tional problems. The specialist who works with one child or a few 
children taken out of the classroom for this purpose is unlikely to 
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have much effect on the complexity of classroom instructional practice. 
In the second wave, it will be necessary to find out just how teachers 
and specialists relate to each other. With a better index, we may 
obtain stronger associations bettween certain kinds of specialist-teacher 
relationships and complexity of technology. 

Probiijm s of Ca usal Inference 

The relationship between the presence of extra adults and differ- 
entiation is, in all probability, a clear case of the demands of the 
program necessitating extra adult help. The direction of causality is 
not so clear in the relationHbip of teaming to technolog}'. One can 
argue that teaming could be a response to the increased problems of 
monitoringi guiding, and evaluating student progress in a highly dif- 
ferentiated instructional program. Teaming can help reduce the burden. 
For one thing, teaming can increase the available stock of instruc- 
tional materials through sharing those on hand and through collective 
efforts in acquiring or developing materials. Furthermore^ the problem 
can be simplified if team members specialize by subject area. Having 
more time to prepare and develop activities for a single subject 
lightens each teacher* s load, even though the total number of pupils 
receiving complex instruction increases. 

One cannot, however, conclude from these data that the introduc- 
tion of complex instructional practices will c ause teaming to occur- 
Several altexnative explanations must be considered. One is that the 
practice of teaming was introduced first and led to changes in instruc- 
tional practirw, A second alternative explanation is that both teaming 
and innovative instructional practice are characteristic of certain 
schools where everything fashionable in education diffuses across both 
structure and technology. It is true, however, that if we remove the 
fashionable open space schools from the analysis, teaming and techno- 
logical complexity continue to be associated in more conventional self* 
contained classrooms. 

We cannot eliminato either of these alternative explanations with 
these cross-sectional data. The second wave of this study should help 
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us determinn the conditions under which teaming may be required by the 
technology and the conditions under which teaming may produce techno- 
logical change. 

When the analysis moves to the actual working relations of team 
members, we have stronger grounds for arguing that some types of teach- 
ing technolog}^ are not feasible without appropriate modes of organisa- 
tion. The data provide strong support for the hypothesis that practices 
such as flexible group instruction are unlikely to occur unless team 
members work closely together with more flexible role differentiation, 
as in joint teaching. Teaming by itself is probably not a sufficient 
condition for nonroutini ^ed techniques such as flexible group instruc- 
tion. If the principals and teacher* wish to use such a technique* then 
the way in which the team works together deserves administrative support 
and attention. 

In conclusion, the findings in the teacher data suggest that we 
should concentrate more of our efforts on collecting teacher question- 
naires in the second wave. Even if we do not have the opportunity to 
follow these new classrooms over time, we will be able to gather some 
vital organisational information on teachers' attempts to monitor and 
coordinate some of these highly complex classrooms. By discovering the 
rolatinnship hotwoen the adequacy of student feedback and the kind of 
organizational support the teacher is receiving, we will have some 
possibly vital information leading to a better understanding of studenc 
outcomes in various settings. 
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CHAPTER 5 

THE STAFFING STRUCTURE OF DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS 

What kinds of organisations are schools? How different is one 
school from another in terms of its curriculum and staffing patterns? 
Are small school districts organized differently from large school dis- 
tricts? Are school systems top-^heavy bureaucratic structures in which 
power is concentrated in centralized district offices? Are they highly 
docentralized structures in which fundamental -educational decisions are 
made by individual , professionally trained teachers? Or are they or^ 
ganized as *'line'' structures with *'staff resources located in the dis- 
trict office to dispense technical advice to individual teachers? These 
illustrate the types of questions we address in this chapter and the next. 

To render our list of questions more manageable we have attempted 
to sketch a few simplified models of school organisation as foils for ar- 
ranging our data. Somewhat arbitrarily, we have distinguished between 
throe levels of organization in school systems: district^ school, and 
classroom. One way to pose our research questions is to ask at which 
of the levels the teaching program is primarily organized* That is, do 
school districts seek to plan, staff, and oversee an educational program 
for the district as a whole? Or, perhaps because of the varied needs of 
local clienteles, are decisions about the structure, content, and staffs 
ing of programs made at the level of the individual elementary school? 
Or, to pose yet a third possibility, are such decisions made at the 
classroom level by individual teachers and teaching teams? In short, 
at what level does the organization of educational activities take place? 

Two important corrections of this formulation are required* First, 
we must allow for the possibility of considerable diversity in school 
organization and practice among districts. Second, we must allow for 
the likelihood that organization occurs simultaneously at two or more 
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levels, i.e., that while activities may primarily be organised at the 
classroom level, schoolwide or district structure mriv have some impact 
on the way they are carried out. 

In this chapter^ we analyse staffing patterns at the district and 
school levels as one basis for understanding the organization o£ elemen- 
tary schools. Knowing the number and types of personnel available at 
each level allows us to make inferences about the capabilities of each 
level and the divisic i of labor among them. It allows us to look for 
significant differences in the organization of school systems as a func- 
tion of size. (Are big districts simply little districts with more 
schools J or are they organized on a different basis?) And it allows us 
to compare school systems and other types of organizations described in 
a growing body of studies concerned with organizational structure; such 
studies, in which the organizations themselves are the units of analysis * 
are of relatively recent origin, but their number is now sufficient to 
support some comparisons, 

When we take up the question of the effect of organizational ar^ 
rangements on the educational program of schools, we focus mainly on 
decisions about pupil grouping, on decisions about teacher methods, on 
decisions about what curricula are adopted for use in the classroom, on 
the level of both teacher and student morale, and on principals' efforts 
to help teachers in^rove instruction. While other chapters in this re- 
port are centered on the teaching of reading in grades one through three, 
in this chapter we stay at a macro level, where we expect the effects of 
district size to be majiifest. 

District Organization 

The 34 school districts in our survey of Bay Area schools varied 
enormously in size, financial status, and staffing characteristics, as 
was shown in Chapter 2, To recapitulate, the districts ranged in size 
from one school to 133 schools. And even in the small geographical 
region encompassed by our research, we found wide variability in district 
expenditures per student and in other measures of district wealth. In 
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our sample financial status was related to sise. We are, however, less 
interested in the ainount of money than in what it is used for in terms 
of its effects on school and district staffing. We will describe these 
effects at appropriate points below. 

Staffing of the Central Office 

Although there has been much public discussion of the alleged over- 
hureaucratisation of the public school system, our examination of the 
relative size or the administrative staff in the central district office 
did not tend to support the allegation. The total niimber of professional 
staff in the central offices of the 34 districts in the saTT^le ranged 
from an average of four persons in the smallest districts to 53 persons 
in the largest districts. By comparison^ the total number of certifi'- 
catcd personnel in the districts---regular and special classroom teachers 
along with most nonteaching specialists-pranged from an average of 42 
persons In the smallest districts to L 112 in the largest. Thus, the 
ratio of central office administrators to total certificated staff 
within the district declined as district size increased, as the follow-' 
ing tabulation makes clears 

f 

Proportion of central- 
office administrators 
District size to certificated staff 



Small CI to 6 schools) .075 

Medium (7 to 14 schools) .073 

Medium-large (15 to 24 schools) .072 

Large (25 or more schools) .055 

These represent smaller proportions of central office administrators 
than we had expected to find* 

The composition of the district staff is also of interest. We dis- 
tinguished among the following categories^ 

General administrators : the superintendent and the superintendent's 
chief assistants""or associates in charge of elementary instruction, 
personnel^ and business. 
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Special administrators : other district-levol administrjtors who 
have supervisory responsibility for such areas as guidance, special 
education, multicultural education^ curriculum, comiriunity relations 
and coordination of personnel in subject-matter areas 

Specialists working directly with students : professional staff who 
do not have SLpervisory responsibilities but work directly with stu 
dents in a non-instructional c-ipacity, including counselors, psy- 
chologists ^ and attendance personnel 

Specialists not working directly with students : professional staff 
who do not have supervisory responsibilities and who do not work 
directly with students, including curriculum specialists, psycho- 
met rists, and accountants 

District- level teachers : staff with direct instructional responsi- 
bilities who usually provide services to more than one elementary 
school, including music teachers^ special education teachers, and 
phynical education teachers 

Support staff : nonprofessional personnel who work at the district 
office, including secretaries, file clerks, receptionists, and key 
punch operators 

Figure S.l shows the average number of staff withi.; hese categorie 
in relation to district size (i.e., number of elementary schools). The 
number of general administrators remained low and relatively constant 
across all size categories. Special administrators appeared to increase 
at a relatively constant rate with increases in district size. With 
only one exception, all other staffing categories increased at a de- 
creasing rate as district size increased, fallowing the classic pattern 
described by Blau (1970) and others. The exception* district-level 
teachers, increased only for the two smaller categories of districts 
and then declined in actual numbers, presumably because special instruc- 
tional personnel were more likely to be employed at the school than at 
the district level in larger districts, (Note that within school staffs 
as displayed in Figure 5,3, the category "special teachers" behaved in a 
manner similar to total certificated staff, increasing with district siz( 
at a decreasing ratcO 

Having examined the relation of district sise to staff 'g patterns, 
let us consider briefly the effect of district income (mcasu^T^ed, as be- 
fore, as average expense per elementary student, the number o: students 



obtained from ADA records). As Table 5.1 reveals, holding size constant 
district wealth was used to purchase more of all types of personnel^ but 
especially more special administrators, district-level teachers, and sup 
port staffp Again, it appears that there is little evidence to sustain 
the belief that district funds are used disproportionately for central 
office staff at the expense of school- level personnel (represented in 
Table 5.1 by "total certificated personnel**), 

TABLE 5.1 

Correlation between District Wealth and Types of Staff, 
Controlling for District Size 



Central Office Staff Pearson r 



General administrators ,24 

Special administrators .69*** 

Specialists not working with students .16 

Specialists working with students .45* 

District-level teachers *57** 

Support staff .52** 

Total certificated personnel in the district .44* 



*p < .05 
**p < ,01 
***p < .001 

The staff categories in the central office may be examined in 
another way. If we take total central office professional staff to 
equal 100 percent, then we may ask what percentage of the staff of dif- 
ferent sized districts constituted tl) various staff categories. The 
results are described in Table 5,2, 

These percentages indicate even more clearly than the information 
summarized in Figure 5,1 what a large proportion of the central office 
staff is composed of personnel who do not have supervisory responsibili- 
tieSj or even advisory responsibilities, but work directly with students, 
ThuSj specialists working with students^ such as counselors and psychoid 
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Fig, 5.1, Categories of staff related to size of district. 



ogists, and district-level teayhers, such as music teachers and special 
education teachers, constituted 44 percent of the staff in small district 
offices and 33 percent of the staff in large offices. 



TABLE 5.2 ' ' 

Percentage of District Staff Types by District Size 



Type of Staff 


Small 


Districts 

Medium- 
Medium large 


Large 


Pearson r 


General administrators 


26% 


14% 


10% 


6% 


-.45 


Special administrators 


21 


17 


14 


26 


.23 


Specialists not working 
with students 


9 


14 


23 


35 


,44 


Specialists working with 
students 


9 


7 


4 


9 


-.05 


District- level teachers 


35 


48 


49 


24 


-.16 



Figure 5.2 shows the same staff categories but standardizes them 
on a per school basis. Note that the line for general administration 
now has a negative slope, while special administration is basically a 
flat line, constant regardless of the. number of schools per district* 
The staff groups who work directly with students--total certificated 
staff within schools and district office specialists working directly 
with students--are the only categories that tended to increase as dis- 
trict size increased. This suggests that the average size of the schools 
was somewhat larger in larger districts- -other data reveal that this is 
in fact the Gase--and/or that the ratio of staff to students is some- 
what higher in larger districts. All other central office staff cate- 
gories declined proportionally as district size increased, suggesting 
the operation of economies of scale in administration* 

Comparisons between School Districts and Other Organizations 

We can better assess our descriptive data on district organization 
by examining our findings in the light of studies of other typos of or- 
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ganisations* let us deal first with the relation between the size of 
the organisation and the relative sisc of the administrative component. 
Most previous organi ztttional research reveals a slight negative correla- 
tion between size of organization and proportion of* staff devoted to ad* 
ministration (see Melraan, 1951; Bendix, 19S6; Anderson ff Warkov, 1961; 
Rushing, 1967; Blau 6 Schoenherr, 1971)* 

We used as our priiiiary measure of the size of school organization 
the number of elementary students in the district, ^ As may be inferred 
from figures 5*1 and 5.2, our survey revealed a slight negative correla-- 

tion C-^*16) betvjeen the total number of elementary students in the dis- 

2 

trict and the ratio of total central office staff to students* As 
noted, this finding is similar to that of most other studies that have 
examined the relation between organizational size and the ratio of ad-- 
ministrators to other personnel. Such a correlation is consistent with 
an economy-of">scale argument: larger districts require proportionally 
fewer managers than smaller ones for administering their central offices. 
We may also ask about the relation between organizational complexity 
and the administrative ratio. Previous research suggests that as organi- 
zations become more complex (i*e*, develop a more differentiated struc- 
ture), the relative size of the administrative component will increase 
(see Anderson 5 WarkoVi 1961; Hall, Haas, S Johnson, 1967; Rushing, 1967; 
Blau § Schoenherr, 1971). Differentiation can occur either along vertical 



In systems in which the organization has no choice but to render 
services to all who meet certain criteria iin this case, age and resi- 
dence), size of clientele should bo a good indicator of the scale of the 
system. That this is indeed the case is indicated by the very high posi- 
tive correlation found between the number of students in the district 
and the number of certificated district employees (r = ,98), For employ- 
ment security agencies, somewhat comparable public service organizations, 
Blau and Schoenherr (1971) reported similarly high positive correlations 
of number of employees with (a) number of clients claiming unemployment 
benefits (r ^ .98) ajid (b) number of persons applying for employment 
services (r » * 96) * 

2 

Freeman and Kronenfeld [1973) note that such negative correlations 
between size and a special conponent taken as a ratio to size may have 
an artifactual element. 



(hierarchical) lines or along horizontal lines, including increases in 
the number of types of specialists and the number of places at which 
work is carried out. Theoretically, it can be argued that incraases in 
organizational differentiation lead to increases in the problems of 
coordination and that this in tum leads to increases in the relative 
niunber of administrators, since they are expected to perfoi n coordinative 
tasks* ^ 

The most obvious type of differentiation present in school district 
organization is the treatment of schools as separate administrative sub= 
units--"branch offices,*' so to speak, within each district. As might be 
expected, the number of elementary schools per district is very highly 
correlated with the number of elementary students in the district it - •98). 
This relation is sufficiently strong to prevent us from examining the 
independent effect (if any) of number of schools, in contrast to number 
of students, on the administrative ratio* In one of the earliest studies 
relating size to administrative ratio, Terrien and Mills (1955) reported 
a positive relation between district size and proportion of administrators, 
Anderson and Warkov (1961) suggested that this unusual finding might be 
due to the complexity of administration arising from the number of dif- 
ferent locations at which work is carried out* The Terrien and Mills 
finding was not replicated by our study. While it is true that our mea- 
sure of district administrators excludes all administrators working at 
the individual school level (an average of 1.1 per school), this is not 
viewed as a defect, since we would e^^ect the burden of coordination to 
fall on the district, not the school administrative staff. 

On reflection, however, it is not at all clear why the creation of 
new subunits should pose additional administrative burdens of the type 
that would require the continuing attention of district officials* Many 
t>p.es of interdependence can be handled with the use of rules, schedules, 
or other types of In^ersonal mechanisms of coordination (Blau I Scott, 
1962, pp* 176-186; Thompson, 1967, pp. 54-56). Most interdependence 
among schools=-for instance, movement of students from grade to grade 
and school to school, or rotation of special teachers on a regular sched- 
uler-would seem to fall into these categories* Even more to the point, 
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the creation of gubunitl like schools may not increase interdependence 
at 0=1 1^ and may^ in som^ situations , reduce interdependence and hence 
demands on tho ^^^^^^1 office for coordination. 

To uiiderstgj^4 how this might happen, we must distinguish betv^een 
two types of di fferenti^tipn: functional differentiation and segmenta- 
tion. FunctiQB^ dlf f ef ent iat ion refers to the creation of new struc- 
tural units, s^^h Tie^ leadership positions or new work specialties 
tha^ differ in theiT" fufJ^^ional role from previously existing units. 
By contrast, th^ developfflent of new subunits that do not differ appre- 
ciably in structure function from existing units represents a com- 
pleteiy different P^Oce^s, which is usefully teimed segmentation (Durkheimj 
19473 , Most scl^Qpl disti^icts create subunits by segmentation; as the 
number of students to served increases , new schools similar in struc- 
ture to existing gchoQif are added. Elementary schools in particular 
tend not to beQQxn& specialized or functionally differentiated one from 
anothej^. but rather to jtiitror existing units in staffing patterns and 
services offered, '? 

PunCtlonal interdependence tends to generate ;a higher demand for 
administrative services aimed at coordination. If elementary schools 
Were to beconie functionaUy differentiated so that each school could 
handle only certain typgs of students-- for exaii^le^ one specializing in 
especially talented childi^enj another in children with a learning de- 
ficiency^'then district a^inistrators would need to devote considerable 
attention to the select i^n of children for the various specialized pro- 
grams^ ^He tran^fgr of children from one program to another, and the 
selection* placement, an^ transfer of staff. Such problems do not arise 
if &II s^hooli m^e ca^^bo^^ copies of one another and there is relatively 
little interdep^nd^'^ce ^mong the operating units. 

While a sesme^ted ^t^ctiffe does' not require hea'\o^ coordinative ef- 
forts f^pm a central office, it is possible for organizations of this 
type to be highly centralized. Central offices sometimes impose uniform 
rules and standaj^d^ system of sepnented units, permitting little 

discretion to iQcaJ officials* However, there is little in our data on 
the structure and compQ^ition of district staffing to suggest that this 
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pattern characterizes the relation between the central office and the 
individual school. 

As revealed in figures 5,1 and 5.2, neither the absolute numbers of 
central office staff nor the size of the staff relative to all district 
employees or students is large. Furthermore, most central office 
staff are not even adrainistrators; they do not have supervisory responsi- 
bilities, but work directly with students in an instructional or support 
capacity. Also, our view of school organization as highly segmented and 
decentralized received some support from superintendents themselves, who 
were asked in our interviews "Do you see yourself more as the coordina- 
tor of the activities of separate and relatively autonomous school units, 
or more as the head of an integrated organization with schools as subunits 
of the larger whole?" More than 60 percent of the superintendents in our 
sample viewed themselves as coordinators of relatively autonomous units. 

We will retuiTi to this question of the extent of coordination and 
control exercised by the central office over individual schools after 
we describe the staffing of individual schools. Chapter 6 is also de- 
voted to this topic. 

School Organization 

The school staff categories we have used are as follows: adminis= 
trative staff, regular classroom teachers, special teachers, nonteaching 
specialists, paid aides, clerical staff, and adult volunteers. Figures 
5,3 and 5.4 display staffing patterns at the school level in relation to 
size of school (i*©*? number of pupils). 

Figure 5,3 shows that total administrative staff is relatively cgn- 
St ant across all size categories. In the typical elemental school, 
there is only one administrative officer, regardless of school size"-the 
principal. Other paid staff, such as clerical assistants, nonteaching 
specialists, special teachers, and paid aides, increase slightly with 
increases in school size. Only classroom teachers, however, appear to 
be a regular function of size; this categoiy exhibits a positive and 
regular slope with increases in numbers of students. Obviously, then, 
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whether numbers of certi f i .--if am„i 

certitiLutod employees or numbers of students is taken 
as a measure of school size there „ 

school ,n^ • negative relation between size of 

suhool and proportion of administrators Th« 

^ , "inistrators. The proportion of administratm-s 

to classroom teachers declines fron, ma • aammiitratois 
^ . aetimes trom .078 in small schools to .057 in 

medium=s„ed schools to .049 in larger school, 

descriLr^" "^"'"^ '""^"^ -Hool are 

-ale, although for most categories of staff, the greatest effect is on 

^ aium-si.ed schools (approximately 500 students). .i.H the exc^ o 
f special teachers, and perhaps re^lar classroom teachers, larg 

schools Here no more "cfficimt" in .1, ■ 

schools. =""iant i„ their use of staff than medium- sijed 

These two figures do not describe a highly differentiated organiz.- 
t on. Excluding administrators, volunteers, and clerical personne 

ere appear to he four hasic types of staff members: t„o types o ' 
teachers, regular and soeclal f. o . l 'f - 

stnH.n, 1 f^-S-. teachers working with handicapped 

students); nonteaching specialists I,. „ ^ , , 
usualTv u„ I- ■ -P ""ists (e.g., counselors), and paid aides 

usually working m classrooms under the direction of regular teachers 

emergence of these specialized roles represents some functiona if. 
fereniatton within the school and cah be .^^ected to increase the inter- 
o " ^^^^ of admi„istr - 

ta f otL h " '"^ "'^'"^ °' differentiated 

largest schools m our sample. 

It is abundantly clear that the great majority of school employees 

^^^^^^ ^ describes th 

PI a te " °" ^^"''^ organize themselves into more com- 

P ex patterns for collaborative teaching. At this point, .e would ob- 
erve that such differentiation, no matter how extensive, has not yet 
CO institutionalized into a set of positions or titles or rolel that 

a n V """"""^ " ~^''''^y ^^X-d individual school, let 

alone district, lines. 
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Fig, 5.4, Categories of staff per pupil related to size of school. 
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Evaluation and Influenue. Two Links between 
District and School 

Subunits of organizations may be more or less closely coordinated, 
more or less centralized in terms of their decision-making structures.' 
In this section, we briefly consider two possible modes of linking the 
district office with schools: evaluation and influence. Although our 
evidence at this point is not definitive, it suggests that the linkages 
among units are neither strong nor highly centralized, at least with 
respect to the operation of the elementary school reading curriculum. 

Previous theoretical work suggests the relevance of appropriate 
and frequent performance evaluations as a mechanism of organizational 
control CScott. Dombusch, Busching, § Laing. 1967; Dornbusch 6 Scott. 
1975). Preliminary results from our study suggest that performance 
evaluations of schools by district personnel are typically either rare 
and diffuse or nonexistent. For example, approximutely 69 percent of 
the superintendents in our sample reported that school principals were 
evaluated annually or less frequently. Eighty-seven percent reported 
that overall evaluations of school perfonnance in their districts were 
conducted annually or less frequently; 37 percent reported that such 
evaluations were never conducted. 

Focusing specifically on evaluations of the reading program within 
elementary schools, both superintendents and princi icwud such 

evaluations as primarily a school^level responsibii. , (80 percent of. 
both samples). And. even within schools, both types of respondents (56 
percent of the superintendents and S3 percent of the principals) viewed 
program evaluation as primarily the responsibility of the teach-.r. Only 
35 percent of our sanple of principals reported that reading teachers 
were evaluated "frequently" or "very frequently." while at the other end 
of the scale, 29 percent reported that reading teachers were never evaluated. 

Influence on decision making is another possible link between the dis= 
trict and its schools. We may examine data relating to the distribution 
of participation in and influence on decisions made within school organi= 
zations. Principals were asked to identify the likely participants in 
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decisions over a wide range of topics* By sunroing for each group of 
participants the number of instances of ^'usually" or "always" involved, 
we calculated mean total decision participation scores (see Table 5,3). 



TABLE 5.3 



Mean Total 


Decision Participation Scores across Twelve 


Topics J 




as Reported by Principals 




Participant Group Mean Score 


Range (0-50) 


Principals 


49 


35-50 


Teachers 


44 


27-50 


Faculty groups 


39 


23-50 


District office 


29 


10-46 


Coimnunity groups 


25 


10-42 



AsFiiming that we may place some faith in these reports by a set of 
interested participants j there is a striking decrease in average score 
as we compare wi thin-school to out side-school participants. District 
office influence was not perceived to be much greater than that of com- 
munity groups* Principals clearly perceived the school district as de- 
centralized, with much higher involvement of school personnel than of 
district personnel in decision making* 

The conclusion that school-level pa^^ticipants have more influence 
on decisions than district- level staff is reinforced when individual 
decision areas are examined. We asked principals at what level a de- 
cision would typically be made for a number of areas. In general, we 
found low reported involvement of district offices. The highest value 
reported was for a decision regarding the use of paid aides; 18 percent 
of the principals reported that such a decision would typically be made 
at the district level. Virtually all other specific decisions were re- 
ported by principals to be made most often by themselves together with 
teachers. These included assigning pupils to classes * setting school 
schedules J adopting new teaching methods involving more than one class- 
room, setting policies about pupil grouping, adopting special courses, 
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and establishing school policies about the use of equipment, buildingSi 
and grounds. In only two areas did the principals claim that decisions 
would ty-pically be made by themselves alone: setting the ugenda for 
faculty meetings (70 percent) and handling serious disciplinary problems 
(66 percent). No decision areas were reported (by principal?;) to be 
typically decided by teachers alone. 

The extremely high average participation score reported by princi- 
pals describing their own participation--49 out of a maximum possible 
score of SO^-led us to wonder whether principals also perceived them- 
selves as highly influential across particular decision areas* The re- 
sponses to a separate question on principal influence permitted us to 
identify those areas in which principals saw themselves as highly in-^ 
fluential (see Table 5.4). What is perhaps most interesting about this 
influence profile is the sharp drop in the principals* reported influence 
on matters related to educational practice, whether curriculum develop- 
ment, teacher improvements or teaching methods^ from rather high influ- 
ence on administration of policies and establishing a pi^oper school 
climate. 



TABLH 5.4 



Principals* Self-reported Influence by Decision Area 



Area 



Percentage Reporting Self 
as Extremely Influential 



Carrying out board or district policies 
Maintaining or achieving good teacher morale 
Influencing parents- attitudes 
Influencing pupil morale or behavior 



44% 



40 



35 



34 



Developing or adopting improved curricula or 
programs 



18 



Helping weaker teachers improve 



Raising the level of achievement of pupils 
weak in reading or arithmetic 



10 



Determining methods used by teachers in 
their daily classroom work 



121 
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W ? h respect to the patterning of participation and influence on 
decisions, we may tentatively conclude that the district office does not 
loom as a powerful presence in the eyes of the principals in our sample, 
at least for the decision areas considered. The principals perceive 
themselves as having considerable influence^ but most decisions are 
shared with teachers, not made independently. And the nearer a decision 
area is to matters affecting the form or substance of instruction, the 
more likely principals are to defer to the judgment of individual teachers 
or groups of teachers. These few findings suggest that not only are 
school districts segmented and decentralized organizations in which much 
autonomy is exercised by individual schools, but individual schools are 
also characterized by considerable decentralization. Individual teachers 
appear to participate in many types of decisions and to exercise consid-^ 
orable influence on the instructional program of the school. 

It is possible that there are other types of linkages between dis- 
tricts and schools than evaluation and influence processes. For example, 
in the second wave of the study we will want to examine financial con- 
nections artd the promulgation and enforcement of rules more closely* 
It is also possible that linkages which are missing in such areas as 
curriculum supervision may be operative in others, such as personnel 
matters. However, on the basis of our examination of staffing patterns 
within the district office and individual schoolSj we are willing to 
entertain the proposition that elementary schools exhibit a highly seg- 
mented^ decentralized structure that places much power with respect to 
educational decisions in the hands of individual teachers or teacher 
groups. 
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CHAPTER 6 

THE DEGREE OF LINKAGE BETWEEN DISTRICT, SCHOOL, AND CLASSROOM 

Schools as Organisations 

In what respects are schools and districts coordinated organisa- 
tions, and in what respects are they not? In this chapter we examine 
the degree of coordination within districts and schools by showing the 
extent to which these organizations exhibit internal consensus among 
subordinates and agreement between subordinates and superiors on their 
policies and practices. We thus see how much the activities and pro^ 
grams of schools are coordinated within distract organizations and hovv^ 
much the activities of classrooms arc coordinated within schools. 

Let us outline the possibilities. Schools and districts could be 
(a) functionally differentiated coordinated organiEationSs (h) seg^ 
mental cotTrdin.^: ted organizations^ or Cc) segmental decentralized 
organ izati Oil -1 . 

Functionglly Differentiated Coordinated Organ iza-t ions 

In this case, the components of districts (i^e*, schools) and of 
schools Ci*e., classrooms) would be highly specialized and independent 
of one another* Internal coordination and consensus on the operating 
rules would have to be high. Further j as districts or schools expanded 
they would add new subunits that were increasingly highly specialized* 
This picture is clearly inappropriate in the main, as discussed in 
Chapter 5, although larger schools and districts may in fact have a 
little more special izations and a few may create--for whatever reasons- 
a certain amount of coordination. Typically, as districts grow they 
add more schools much like the ones they already have; and big schools 
are much like smaller onosj but with more classrooms. Specialization* 



This chapter was written by John W. Meyer, Richard Scott, 
Jo-Ann Intili, and Sally Main. 
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cuurJination, and intcrdcpunduncc are minimal. Schools and districts 
are not made up of specialized, functionally interdef)endent segments, 
Knit of relatively distinct and functionally similar ones. 

Sei^mcntal Coordinated Organisations 

.Schools and districts could, like hamburger chains, be made up of 
almost identical subunits, all subject to the same policies and pro-^ 
cedures. The classrooms in each school and the schools in each dis- 
trict would he alike, not because they were coordinated and inter- 
dependent, but because they were almost identical^^doing the same work 
and controlled by the same central authority and the same policies. 

' This picture of schools and districts as segment a 1 clearly makes 
some sense. rhu quest iun is, how similar are the segments --classrooms 
witliin schools, and schools within districts? Before examining the 
data bearing on this quest ion , let us briefly sketch tlie types of 
forces that might foster consistency. |-our types of forces may be 
dist inguished: 

1* If each school or district adopted particular binding tech- 
nologies of work, consistent patterns of work and structure in each 
subunit might follow. We mean by technology not ^'hardware'* but what- 
ever curricular materials and instructional practices are used in 
teaching* Technologies that are highly developed and consistently 
efficacious in producing desired outcomes are likely to be widely 
adopted; as a consequence they are likely to impose consistent patterns 
on the activities of performers and on related work arrangements* 

2, If each school or district adopted an educational ideology, 
a consistent pattern might be imposed on the activities and structures 
of its subunlts. 1 deologies-^elaborated belief systems relating to the 
proper role or functioning of a system- -can provide normative support 
for particular work arrangements even in the absence of clear evidence 
tliat structures are producing the intended effects. Were a school dis- 
trict to embrace a well-developed educational ideology, wo would expect 
to see consistent patterns of organisation in the schools within it. 
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5. If each school or district had a central point of organiza- 
tional authority with the right to decide educational policies and to 
specify procedures for implementing them, we would expect to see high 
consistency within schools and districts. 

4. Finally, if each school or district were confronted by distinct 
environm.ental pressures that selected out given structural patterns for 
sur\'ival, we would again expect to see some consistency within districts 
or within schools* 

None of these conditions seems to exist for elementary schools in 
the United States at the present time. The technology of teaching is 
notoriously unclear, nducational ideologies certainly exist, but none 
seems powerful or pervasive enough to dominate public school education. 
It does not appear that authority to deal with important educational 
matters exists in any centralized organiiational location, whether 
school or district-wide. (Tn many countries, a great deal of educa- 
tional authority is vested in a ministry of educations-France is often 
cited as an example. IVc have made some observations of Israeli educa^ 
tion that also seem to show this type of patterns as does the English 
school system, where a great deal of authority is vested in the head- 
master or head teacher, ) Finally, while environmental pressures may 
he groat in the sense that finances or some idiosyncratic issue may be 
highly salient, they do not seem to determine particular classroom or 
school organizational patterns* Thus schools arc segmental, and likely 
to be decentralized* 

Segmental Decentralised Or^anizat ions 

Perhaps in many important respects, the segmentation of school 
districts permits each school--and even each classroom within each 
school--to go its own way. In the absence of shared technologies, 
widely embraced Ideologies, centralized legitimated authorities, and 
dnterminant environmental pressures^ we would expect to find little 
consistency. Basic educational decisions may be delegated to schools 
and ultimately to classrooms. This is the hypothesis we examine in 
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this chapter: Districts and schools are highly segmental and decentral- 
ized in many critical educational respects. We are interested in dis- 
covering the extent to which schools vary within districtSj and class- 
rooms within schools, 

iMeasures of Coordinati on and Consensus 

By means of the analysis below, we want primarily to answer four 
specific questions: 

1* Do principals and superintendents agree in their description 
of policies and practices? 

2, Regardless of their agreement with the superintendent, do 
principals in the same district report similar policies and 
circumstances? 

3. Do teachers and principals agree in their description of 
policies and practices? 

■4, Regardless of their agreement with the principal, do teachers 
in the same school report similar policies and circumstances? 

Since our answers to these four questions tend to be ''No,'* we will con- 
clude that we have evidence supporting the view that the school system 
is highly segmented and decentralized as an organizational structure* 
Two possible objections to this conclusion should be dealt with 
at the outset* Firsts it is possible that heterogeneity of school and 
classroom structui^e is evidence not for decentralized segmentation but 
for coordinated and planned diversity* While this situation is cur- 
rently advocated by some educators * nothing in our data suggests that 
the diversity that exists is centrally managed* Superintendents re- 
sponded to a question concerning the relative value they would place on 
having schools in their district use the same or different reading 
programs* Sixteen of those responding indicated that they placed high 
value on heterogeneity; nine placed some value on it; and four placed 
high value on homogeneity* Educators do seem to value diversity; but 
a diversity that is neither planned for nor coordinated* Responding 
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to a question regarding where decisions are madej 27 superintendents 
reported that decisions on such issues as staff reorganisation, choice 
of reading program, and pupil grouping were made at the school level; 
and ^9 said they preferred it that way. Thus, although heterogeneity 
may be the ideology of some educators, in our observation this fre- 
quently meant autonomy rather than institutionalised coordination of 
diversity. 

A second possible objection is that the lack of consensus and con- 
sistency we report may reflect, not real differences between teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, but simple unreliability In our data. 
Random unreliability would explain many of our findings. We do not 
accept this alternative interpretation. Our respondents were not asked 
to discuss subtle aspects of attitudes or values. We treated them as 
informants on day-to-day organisational matters, and our questions were 
usually formulated in language they themselves might use. If in fact 
they interpreted these questions very differently from each other, we 
believe the unreliability involved is built into the structure of the 
school system itself-^its rules, policies, and definitior of its own 
activities. Gross and Hcrriott (1965), in a study of principal leader- 
ship in public schools, report that although the unreliability of re-^ 
spondonts is usually assumed to be the cause of variance within a class 
of respondents, they believe that variance among teachers* descriptions 
of their principals' behavior results from genuine variation in the 
performance of the principal. 

^g_rcgmerU_ b Superintendents and Principals 

In this sections we report the degree of agreement between super- 
intendents and principals in the same district on a series of issues* 
We do this by showing the correlation between the superintendent's 
response and the mean response of the principals In that superin- 
tondcnt's district (four districts have only one principalj whose 
response is used directly}* In one respect, this procedure overstates 
the level of agreement. As we show extensively in the next section, 
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principulH disagree a grout deal within districts. When we relate the 
superintendent's answers to thos^ of his individual principals , this 
lack of internal consensus lowers the correlation. However, in this 
section, we are concerned, not with the reliability of the answers of 
one of the parties, but with the agreement between jiarties, and for this 
purpose the mean principal response is the appropriate analogue to the 
superintendent * s resjionse. 

One of the most direct means of unifying the programs and struc- 
tures of schools within a district is evaluation. The right to evaluate 
schools* and to hire, evaluate, transfer, and fire principals is vested 
in the district office (and the school board). How clear-cut are these 
controls and their effucts? 

Wo asked tlie superintendents how frequently they evaluated the 
elementary schools in their districts. We asked the principals how 
frequently their schools were evaluated by the districts. For 30 of 
our 54 districts, we have both parties- answers to this question. The 
correlation between their answers was .45, which implies that only 
about 20 percent of the variation among principals' answers could be 
accounted for by the superintendents* answers. The two parties, in 
other words, have little agreement about the most obvious aspect of the 
evaluation process. Moreover, this was one of the h ighes t correlations 
be found in our data. 

We asked both parcius how many types of information were gathered 
on schools by the district office for evaluation purjioses. In only 18 
cases do we have information from both, which itself indicates very low 
organizational clarity. The correlation between the two parties' 
answers across these cases was an insignificant .17. We asked both 
principals and superintendents whether changes in the procedures for 
evaluating teachers were required by the Stul 1 Act, i)assed by the 
lialifornia legislature in 1972* Many principals and superintondonts 
said they had changed their procedures, but the correlation between 
the two sets of answers was only .51 (34 cases). 

We also asked principals and superintendent.s parallel questions 
about the existence of district policies in certain areas. Two of 
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thcse areas were quite .specific: we asked. To what extent does the 
district have formalized policies about (a) pupil grouping and (h) team 
teaching? We did not ask what these policies were, but simply whether 
the district had explicit policies in these areas. The answers showed 
a good deal of variation among districts, and little consistency between 
principals and superintendents. For pupil grouping, r = .40 (29 cases); 
for team teaching, r ^ .55 50 cases). We also included a inore general 
question of the same sort: Does the district have fornial policies in 
regard to the elementary school curriculum? We might expect less 
agreement jn such a qoneral item, but the level we actually found was 
extremely low fr » .14, 30 cases) and in fact indicated a statistically 
insignificant correlation between the answers of principals and super- 
intendents to the same item=-whose meaning we still regard as reasonably 
c 1 ear . 

We have, in short, no evidence for substantial consensus between 
principals and superintendents on any of the policy and procedure 
questions we asked. We should note that the correlations tend to be 
slightly higher when we consider only principals who have held their 
positions for more than two years. Principals with more experience in 
their school agree slightly more with the superintendent - s answers-- 
but only slightly. Wo do not interpret the lack of consensus as re- 
rlocting a high level of conflict. Rather, we believe these data 
reflect low levels of central coordination and/or homogeneity in school 
districts. Districts nxerf: ise very limited controls over the schools 
within them on matters closely related to instruction, and such con- 
trols as they create are undoubtedly applied unevenly* 

Consensus among Principals 

We can consider the question we have raised in a broader way: 
Regard less of their agreement with the superintendent, to what extent 
do the principals in a district report similar organizational worlds? 
Wc can examine the variation in the answers of the principals in our 
Sfimpic to see how much of this variation is to bo accounted for by 
working in a given district. Of _ uif^e, if district location does 
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account for much of the variation, many explanations beyond organiza- 
tional consistency are possible, as we have already suggested. Perhaps, 
for instance, principals in a given district face the same environmental 
pressures, which lead them to report similar organization. But this 
procedure at least enables us to get a picture of the extent to which 
any factors, including organizational ones, generate homogeneity within 
d i St ricts * 

We performed a series of one-way analyses of variance using data 
from principals. For each variable (a school characteristic), we re- 
port an F-ratio which defines the statistical significance of the 
between-distrjct variation in the principals* answers compared with 
that to be expected on the basis of the total variation (see Table 6.1). 
Given our large sample, if the between-district variation is insig- 
nificant or marginally significant, we can conclude that we have very 
strong evidence that school districts are segmental, decentralized 
organizations--with each school more or less going its own way. 

Table 6. 1 also shows the eta-squared value--a measure of the 
proportion of variance in principals* answers that can be accounted for 
by the district in which the principal works. This measure of associa- 
tion can vary between zero and one: a value of one would indicate that 
all the variation among principals is accounted for by district member* 
ship, while a value of zero would suggest that none is, A value of 
zero, however, is unlikely. Even if principals' answers were randomly 
distributed among districts, some variations among districts would 
occur and would appear to account for part of the variation in prin- 
cipals' answers. Given our data, a random distribution of principals 
among districts would produce an eta-squared value of about ,15, We 
examine the data, therefore, to see how far above this level are the 
values of the observed coefficients* 

Two results shown in Table 6.1 are striking. First, on only 17 
of the 33 variables, or about half of the time, did variation among 
districts significantly account for variation among principals' 
responses. (If we considered all such data that we have examined, 
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TABLE 6,1 

Analysis of VariancD for Principals' Responses 



E b c 

Variable Source ratio Eta -squared 



Genera 1 school characteristics 



School size 


ns 




5 


.39 


,36 


Percentage of nonwhitc students 


ES 




14, 


. 26 


,70 


Percentage of teachers with 












tenure 


PQ 


6 


2 . 


.48 


,30 


Principars tenure in district 


PQ 


8 




.78 


.32 


Number of open space pods 


PI 


7 


2. 


.14 


.26 


Percentage of teachers 












teaching jointly 


PI 


1 


1, 


.55 


•• 20 



Centralinat ion and the distribution 
of influence 



Deci sicn-making level; personnel 


PI 


11a 


1 


05 




Decision-making level: iiiajor 












currxculum changes 


Pi 


lib 




29 


. iS 


Decision-making level: reading 












materials, grades 1-3 


PI 


28 




99 


. 14 


Formalization of district 












policies on team grouping 


PI 


14 


1. 


63 


.21 


Formalization of district 












policies on pupil grouping 


PI 


15 


3. 


00 


. 33 


Total district influence on 












decisions 


PI 


1 1 


4. 


62 


.44 


Total principal influence on 












deci sions 


PI 


11 


a 


89 


. 13 


Total faculty decision 












part icipat ion 


PI 


10 


1. 


29 


. 18 


Total teacher decision 












participation 


PI 


10 


1. 


79 


.23 


Total community decision 












part 1 cipat ion 


PI 


10 


2. 


62 


.30 


Teachers' organization influ- 












ence: curriculum 


PI 


20a 


2. 


89 


,30 


Frequency of faculty meetings 


PQ 


10 


4. 


32 


,42 


:it ion patterns 












Frequency of district overall 












evaluation of school 


PI 


64 


3. 


66 


.38 


Frequency of reading teacher 












evaluation, grades 1-3 


PI 


58 


1. 


27 


.17 
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TABLE 6.1 (Continued) 



3 — b — c 

Variable Source ratio Eta- squared 



Curriculum (grades 1-3 only) 












Amount of choice provided by 












reading materials 


PI 


43 


3 


, 23 


. 35 


Variation in pacing (within 












school) in reading instruction 


PI 


31 


1 


.71 


. 23 


Variation in reading materials 












and methods 


DT 






1 DO 


■ Ad, 


Special training for reading 












mat er ial s 


PI 


46 




.70 


.10 


Financial matters 












Total specific district funds for 












reading given to school 


PQ 


14 


1 , 


.70 


. 22 


Number of specific district 












fundings of school programs 


PQ 


14 


3, 


26 


. 35 


Number of new positions created 












with special funds 


PQ 


16 




69 


. 11 


Staffing 












Number of paid aides 


PQ 


4 


2. 


.66 


,31 


Number of adult volunteers 


PQ 


5 


1. 


47 


.20 


Number of special teachers (FTE) 












based by school 


PQ 


1 




94 


. 14 


Number of special teachers (PTE) 












based by district 


PQ 


1 


2. 


58 


.33 


Number of specialists (FTE) 












funded by school 


PQ 


1 


1. 


04 


. IS 


Number of specialists (FTE) 












funded by district 


PQ 


1 


1. 


92 


.26 



Note: The results are for about ISO principals in 25 districts. 
Districts with only one or two schools in the sample were eliminated 
from the analysis, 

PQ indicates the Principal Questionnaire; PI indicates the 
Principal Interview; ES indicates a state document (External Source) , 

"An F-ratio value of 1,91 is significant at the * 01 level, 

A value of eta-squared of about .15 is to be expected by chance. 
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the proportion would be even lower.) Sacondj even when the between- 
district variation was statistically significant, it almost always 
accounted for a minor proportion of the variance in principal answers* 
Only three of all the eta-squared values indicate that 40 percont or 
more of the variance was related to district variation-"in analyses in 
whiQh 15 percent of the variance is accounted for by chance. We con- 
clude that the principals in each district were reporting fundamentally 
different structures--which seem to vary more within districts than 
between them. 

Consider some of the findings in greater detail: 

1. Several of the variables that do show significant between- 
district variation seem to reflect environmental, rather than organiza- 
tional, pntterns. There was more homogeneity within districts on the 
proportion of a school's students who were nonwhite than on any other 
variable we examined- -evidence that school district boundaries capture 
a good deal of de facto. racial segregation.^ School sizes on which 
there was also some homogeneity^ is shown by other analyses to be re- 
lated to the urban context of a district. Principals In the same 
district tended to give similar responses to questions about open 
space, but this reflects an economic fact (that, in the Bay Area, sub- 
urban districts have more often built new, open space, schools) rather 
than an organisational one. The lack of agreement ^on. the presence of 
teaching teams--the educational rationale for the construction of open 
space facilities--shows clearly that the open space finding does not 
reflect an educational policy commitment of school districts* 

2. District funds vary a great deal, and those variables directly 
related to the district's capacity to buy staff and materials show 
higher levels of agreement* Thus, tenured teachers and experienced 
principals were likely to be concentrated in districts with more funds 
and better pay. Wealthy districts also can pay for more reading 
materials as well as for aideSj special teacherSj and specialists* 



The data on ethnicity were obtained from sources outside the 
school . 
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It is noteworthy that special teacher positions funded at the district 
level wore more likely to show consensus within districts than those 
funded at the school level. 

5. In only a few areas do district policy variations show up, 
Districts apparently vary .in the t'requency of faculty meetings they 
jiiescribo; in their rules about grouping pupils, which has lately been 
the subject of tension in some racially mixed communities; in their 
frccjuency of evaluating schools; and in their willingness, or perhaps 
ahility, to fund special school programs. Districts may also vary in 
thu amount of influence exerted on pulley decisions by teachers' 
organizations and community groups* 

4. School characteristics such as degree of group influence on 
curriculum and staffing did not exhibit significant differences among 
districts. Nor do principals* reports on the participation of various 
groups in school and district decisions, though districts did vary in 
the extent to which major curricular decisions were Influenced by 
teachers. Most items show small or insignificant variations among 
districts. In a few cases, variations in specific district rules, such 
as hiring and pupil assignment, show up in the data. 

5. Despite the fact that consensus within districts is generally 
low, districts do seem to vary in their participation in and influence 
on decisions, as reportedly principals. This variable shows a higher 
level of consensus (44 percent of the variation is accounted for by 
district) than any other such variable in our data. This finding leads 
us to consider two questions: What factors affect district power over 
schools? And do districts which have higher levels of power use it to 
create higher levels of consensus among principals within the district? 

Strong districts . In an effort to see which district character- 
istics led principals to report higher levels of district influence on 
their decision making, we carried out a series of regression analyses. 
It should be stressed that we are starting with principals' perceptions 
of the influence .of the district. From a battery of items asking 
principals about the influence of various parties on a series of 
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school decisions, an index was created. We analyzed each principal's 
score on this index, rather than aggregating these scores by district, 
though the results would not differ greatly. 

Table 6*2 shows the simultaneous effects of district character- 
istics that exhibited interpretable, significant effects on principals 
perceptions of district influence. We report below several other vari 
ables that did not show such effects. 



TABI.n 6.2 

Multiple Regression Analysis of Principal Reports of 
Total District Influence o. School Decisions 



Variable Source Beta 



F-rati o 
(4.2 - .05 level) 



District context 

Percentage of nonwhito students ES .26 .1.7 

Urbanness (dummy variable: 

central cities coded high) fiS -*33 4.6 

District resources 

Sise of district special 

administration SQ 5 .46 5.7 

Total district current expendi- 
. ^ture pe^. student*. ...... ES -.22 3*9 

District authority 

Superintendent's tenure in 

district SI 2 .35 19.6 

Frequency of school evaluation 

by district SI 11 -,21 7.3 



Note: These results are based on 148 cases for which all 
variables were reported. 

^SI indicates Superintendent Interview; SQ indicates Superin^ 
tendent Questionnaire; ES refers to state documents (External Source). 
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The results in Table 6*2 defy any simple description of the school 
as an organization* Consider the measures of district resources. As we 
eXj octed, distTicts which had more special adminlstrators--a category of 
administrators we previously reported as linking districts and schools 
(see Chapter 3) --were more likely to be located in districts that prin- 
cipals reported to be more influential. But a more obvious resource 
measure--district fundSj higher levels of which must certainly be re- 
lated to district discretionary power-^showed a negative effect on 
reported district influence* Next consider two measures of district 
authority* If a superintendent had been in the district longer, the 
district was reported to be more influential* This makes some senses 
superintendents who have held administrative positions in the district 
for longer periods probably do have more power* But when we examine 
the frequency with which the district evaluates the school--a more 
direct link-^-we found again a negative effect. Does this mean that 
more formal evaluation is associated with less control? In this con- 
nection note the variable we have called -'urbanness , which also has an 
apparently negative effect on district power. It may be that larger j 
more "bureaucratized** districts develop sets of rules and procedures 
which actually limit discretionary district power over schools. The 
only variable of this kind which showed a positive effect on district 
power was the proportion of nonwhite stu4ensts.. It may be that dis- 
trlcts with many nonwhites are going through changes which lead them 
to exercise more direct controls over schools. 

In any case, the data show few indications that the factors which 
affect a district's capacity to influence its schools are organiza- 
tional in character* Other variables we have considered support this 
conclusion* We included in our analyses two variables which we ex- 
pected to express the district-school link directly: (a) the fre- 
quency with which principals were evaluated by the district, and (b) 
the reported number of written directives sent by the district to the 
school* Neither variable showed a significant effect* Here again are 
two bureaucratic links that apparently have little impact on school 
decisions * 
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Pi strict- school consensus in i nfluential digtricts . Do districts 
that are reported to have more influence create more district-school 
consensus? The analysis above suggests that reported district power 
is not a highly organized, bureaucratic phenomenon, and that it is 
not likely to work in ways that create standardization among principals. 
Wo turned again to our data on superintendent and principal agreement 
to determine whether agreement was higher' among principals who saw the 
district to be more influential. The data offered no support for this 
hypothesis. In fact, most of the correlations were higher (though not 
significantly higher) among principals who reported low district influ- 
ence. This was true, for instance, for all three of our indicators of 
formalized district policies: team teaching, curriculum, and pupil 
grouping * 

How are wo to make sense of these findings? We can dismiss the 
principals' reports of overall district influence as meaningless, but 
doing so disregards the answers of the best Informants we have to a 
rather straightforward set of questions. It makes more sense to assume 
that district influence, in the main, is exercised through channels 
that are not standardised and codified, and is not built into the 
nominal system of formal evaluation. The district is a segmental, de- 
centralized organi zat ion-- its influence on educational matters is 
exOTcised idios}flfici'art cal ly i Wo csn assun^^tha^ people*ih the district 
of f ice--Tablo 6.2 calls our attention to special administrators--have 
a number of specific themes and programs in which they are interested 
and can offer special help. When the opportunity arises, they aid (or 
perhaps restrict) a given school in creating or altering a program, 
operating more through personal contacts than through regularized and 
standardized channels. They do not act to create a district-wide 
reading program, preferred set of materials, or preferred set of 
methods, but rather offer suggestions and help on a particularistic 
basis in an effort to fit a particular local situation. 

The comments of experienced educational administrators who insist 
that their appropriate role is that of a "chaTigo agent" who "works 
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with people*- rather than that of an administrator who applies a set of 
rules should perhaps be taken more seriously. ^ Such a role implies that 
administrators have little substantive educational authority to direct 
educational programs. If they are to be effective at all, it is 
through specific interpersonal skills rather than through administra- 
tive, or even professional authority. In a decentralized, segmental 
educational systemj fundamental educational decisions are under the 
jurisdiction of teachers and, perhaps, principals. The district is 
there to help* advise, or set limits on the autonomy of schools, but 
not to administer a standardized educational program. 

Agreement between Frinc ip& is and JTeac^hers 

We turn now from a consideration of the relation of principals 
with their districts to analyse the relation of teachers with their 
schools. To a large extent, the same intellectual Images apply-- 
teachers may be as autonomous within schools, in central educational 
matters, as schools are within districts. However, for several reasons 
we might expect a somewhat higher level of coordination within the 
school than within the district. The teachers are all located on the 
same physical site and interact with each other and the principal with 
some frequency; they tend to face the same environmental context both 
in the outside community and in the physical layout 'of the school* In 
addition, it appears that principals, more than district officials, 
have a certain amount of legitimated educational authority, and may 
therefore produce a more integrated program^ 

Using as our source of data the responses of 232 teachers and 16 

principals from 16 schools, we examine first the level of agreement 

between the principal and the average response of teachers in the same 

2 

school to similar questions. To aggregate the responses of teachers 



"Of our 232 teachers, 201 reported teaching in grades 1-3. Only 
data from these teachers arc reported below when we are comparing 
teachers' and principals' answers to questions about grades 1-3. It 
should be noted that all these comparisons are between aggregated 
teachers* reports on their own classrooms and principal reports about 
grades 1^3 generally. 
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in this manner produces higher correlations than would be found between 
individual teachers and their principal becaase, as we show at length 
in the next sectlonj there is great variation among teachers within 
schools. However, in the present analyses, we are concerned with the 
overall agreement betwetn two organisational positions! principal and 
teacher. 

The pattern of results follows that of the principal-district 

. 3 

analysis, although some of the correlations are higher* It should be 
noted that the results of this analysis are less stable because they 
are based on a much ^»^ *ller number of cases (16 schools, as compared to 
34 districts). Although we would have more cases and, hence, more 
stability were our analysis to be based on individual teachers, this 
approach would mix principal-teacher disagreement with teacher-teacher 
disagreement, and we seek to avoid this source of variation in the 
present analysis. ^ ^ 

The results can be readily summarized: 

There is a fair amount of agreement about the characteristics of 
the environment* The correlation between the average response of 
teachers and the response of their principal to a question about the 
economic level of the pupils* families was .50. This figure is not 
high, compared with our expectations for agreement on this type of 
item, but it is one of the highest values observed in our measures of 
agreement . 

Issues involving money reveal greater agreement between teachers 
and principal, presumably because the principal tends to find out what 
teachers are doing through budget-related processes. We asked both 
teachers and principals how many paid teacher aides were present in a 
typical instructional period in grades 1-3* The correlation was .93. 
In contrast, their agreement on the number of adult volunteers typi- 
cally present for reading instruction in grades 1-3 was only .21. The 
difference may be that adult volunteers are, of course, unpaid, and 



'^With 16 cases, a correlation of .42 is significant at the *05 level* 
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their presence is (b.) less likely to be standardized across the school 
and (b) less likely to be of intimate concern to the principal. 

The same theme comes up throughout our data in connection with 
educational materials* Principals know a good deal inore about materials 
used in their schools than about teaching methods or forms of classroom 
organisation, presumably because materials are purchased from the school 
budget and are typically obtained through requests to the district of- 
ficei channeled through the principal's office. Thus^ for example, the 
agreement between teachers and principals on the extent to which pupils 
used different materials in a typical reading instruction period was 
*63, In contrast, agreement on classroom organisation in a question 
asking how often reading group membership changed over time was only 
.09* And agreement on teaching methods in a question asking who gener- 
ally decided what methods to use in teaching reading was only *09* 

As a more general measure, we combined several of the principals* 
answers to questions about reading materials into an index of materials 
differentiation (discussed in detail in Chapters 3 and 4)* The object 
of the index was to measure the extent to which the available reading 
materials offered complex alternatives to teachers and students. The 
teachers were asked a somewhat similar set of questions about their 
own materials* The two sets of answers are correlated *41, again 
suggesting at least some correspondence between the two parties on a 
matter in which funds are Involved. 

m 

Apart from items related to environment and funds, agreement 

between principals and teachers was very low* The principals' reports 

on overall parent participation in decision making was correlated only 

*20 and -*20 with two items asking teachers about parent influence on 

lesson content and discipline* Teacher reports of the principal's 

helpfulness with generating new teaching ideas was correlated with 

principal reports of influence on curriculum .50 and on teaching 

methods .29, And, as with the district-school data, agreement on the 

4 

evaluation system within schools was low (,21). 



Principals were asked how often they evaluated reading teachers in 
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When we consider principal and teacher reports of influence on 
decision making within the school, we again find mostly low levels of 
agreement* Agreement on the principal's influence on pupil assignment 
and handling of serious discipline problems was only ,28 and -.08* 
Agreement on the teachers' influence on pupil assignment was higher, 
*67j but for discipline it was only *13. 

Overall, those findings are quite similar to those relating the 
answers of principals to the answers of superintendents. The general 
level of agreement between principals and teachers on educational 
matters is low^ although higher than principal=superintendent agreement 
Again, it would be a mistake to regard these data as suggesting a high 
level of conflict--we have no evidence for this interpretation. Rather 
our findings are consistent with the suggestion that principals and 
teachers are separated by jurisdictional boundaries. They agree in 
general on their roles, but they seem to have little agreement on 
specifics within each school. They also apparently agree that what 
each one does within his jurisdiction is by and large not the other's 
business* Andj they apparently agree that their jurisdictions do not 
overlap very much* 

Consensus amo^n^ Teachers 

Leaving aside their agreement with the principal , do teachers in 
the same school report the same organisational world? In order to in- 
vestigate this issues we performed a series of one-way analyses of 
variance to see if variation among schools (Nsl6) accounted for a sta-- 
tistically significant proportion of the overall variance among the 
232 teachers, and also to see what proportion of the variance could thui 
be accounted for. To deal with the first issue, we report the F-ratio 



grades 1-3* Teachers were asked an overall question about the fre-^ 
quency with which the principal evaluated their subject matter 
tuaching* Perhaps because the two questions differed, the correlation 
between the principal answers and the averaged answers of the teachers 
wa s ^ . 2 0 . J 
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associated with between-schgol variation. To deal with the second 
issue, wo report values of eta-squared. Again, the reader should brnr 
in mind that this is a biased measure of the variance accounted for by 
the school, since even if our teachers' answers were randomly distributed 
among schools^ a typical eta-squarcd value of .08 would be produced. 

The results shown in Table 6,3 conform to the familiar pattern. 
BetwetMi-scIiool variation {or within-school consensus) is grcaterj in 
i^encrals than the comparable measures at the district level shown in 
Table 6.1, but in most respects it is quite low. In nnly one in^ 
stance is the pi^oportion of variance among teachers accounted for by 
their school as high as .50. More uftenj the value is extremely low. 

The specific interpretations that can be made generally conform to 
our earlier findings^ 

1. Agreement about environmental features was fairly high.^ 
Sixty-six percent of the variation in teacher reports of open space 
classrooms was accounted for by school membership. Twenty-nine percent 
of the variance in reported pupil family economic level was shared 
within schools. 

2. Variables that reflect funding differences among schools had 
fairly high agreement. There was some agreement on the amount of 
variation in materials for math^ reading, and social studies, pre^ 
sumably because richer districts or school^ can buy*mofe. Similarly* 
there was considerable agreement among teachers on the presence of 
aides for reading--more agreement than on the presence of unpaid 
volunteers. 

3. I'or the first time in our data, we found clear examples of 
explicit interdependence within schools. The teachers, to some extent. 



The numbers of teachers answering the questions varied, from 180 
to the maximum of 232, because some questions were inappropriate for 
particular groups of teachers. Con'sequ.ently , the level of statistical 
significance indicated by a given F-ratio varies slightly. We use a 
conservative definition in Table 6.3: an F-- ratio of 1.98 is significant 
at the .05 level for any of the analyses reported here. In some in^ 
stances with more cases, a i F-ratio of only 1-74 would be significant 
at the same level. 
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' TABLE 6,3 

Analysis of Variance for Teachers' Responses 
(N^232 teacherSj 16 schools) 



a b 

Variab Ic Source F-ratio Eta- squared 

Generai school or classroom 
characteristic 

Teach in an open space classroom TQ 6 23*18 ,66 

Number of aides in a typical 

reading class TQ 59 13.88 .50 

Number of volunteers in a 

typical class TQ 59 6.04 ,30 

Family economic level of pupils TQ 72 5*93 .29 

Interdependence within school 

F-requency of cross -grouping 

pupils in math TQ 10 9*17 ,40 
Frequency of cross ^grouping 

pupils in reading TQ 10 5*84 ,30 
Frequency of cross^grouping 

pupils in social studies TQ 10 2*84 .17 

Member of a teaching team TQ 16 12,83 ,47 

Degree of teaching collaboration TQ IS 10*07 .42 

Team meeting frequency TQ 23 2,73 .29 

Curriculum and methods 

Most frequently use whgl^-cla^ m- - 

method: math TQ 12 3,65 .31 * 

Most frequently use whole-class 

method: reading TQ 12 3.01 ,32 

Most frequently use whole-class 

method: social studies TQ 12 *99 ,07 

Frequency of ability grouping 

in math TQ 13 1*22 .09 

Frequency of ability grouping 

in reading TQ 13 2.02 *14 

Frequency of ability grouping 

in social studies TQ 13 1.73 .15 

Amount of variation In math 

materials TQ 34 5*03 ,27 

Amount of variation in reading 

materials TQ 34 6*65 ,32 

Amount of variation in social 

studies materials TQ 34 3.37 ,21 
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TABLE 6,3 (Continued) 



Variable 



a b 
Suurce f^- ratio Eta- squared 



Curriculum and methods 
(continued) 

iTequency students choose 

materials: math 
Frequency students choose 

material s : reading 
[•roquency students choose 

materials: social studies 

Influence and evaluation 

Influence of district policies: 

discipline problems 
Influence of district policies: 

lesson content 
Principal's Influence on lesson 

content 

Principal's influence: pupil 

assignment 
Faculty's influence: pupil 

assignment 
Teacher's influence: pupil 

assignment 
School policy Influence- 
student conduct 
School policy influence: 

qyrrjculu®. * « 

School policy influence: 

evaluation of students 
Parent influence: lesson content 
Principal's evaluation frequency: 

teaching subject matter 
Principal's evaluation frequency: 

class control 
Principal's evaluation frequency: 

record keeping 



TQ 


35 


1 


. 19 


,08 


TQ 


35 


1, 


.94 




TQ 


35 


2, 


.07 


,15 


TQ 


46 


L 


, 57 


.19 


TQ 


44 


2 


. 12 


.26 


TQ 


44 


2. 


.43 


.16 


TQ 


49 


3 


.25 


.19 


TQ 


49 


4. 


26 


.24 


TQ 


49 


4. 


.84 


.27 


TQ 


50 


2. 


27 


as 


JQ 


51 


2. 


85, 




TQ 


52 




75 


,05 


TQ 


44 


2 . 


29 


,15 


TQ 


62 


2, 


39 


.15 


TQ 


62 


1. 


96 


.12 


TQ 


62 


2. 


13 


.13 



An F-ratio value of 1.98 is significant at the^ ,01 level. 

value of eta-squared of about .08 is to be expected by chance. 
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agreed on whether they were team members, hdw much teacher collaboration 
there was, how frequently teams met, and how frequently they cross^ 
grouped students. 

We also found some agreement on whether tha whole-class method of 
instruction was used in math and reading. This finding may reflect 
school policies, but may also reflect the fact that some of these 
schools are open space, while others are not. The whole-class method 
is less commonly employed in open space schools, and is in some respects 
i 1 1 suited to them. - 

4p On most organisational and educational matters, there was 
little agreement* Even given some agreement on variation in materials, 
there was little agreement within schools on whether pupils chose their ' 
materials. There was also little agreement on the practice of ahility 
grouping. And agreement on the whole battery of measures of influence 
and power within the school was very weak, considering that the teachers 
are here reporting, not their individual practices j but schoolwide 
patternSi as they see them* In most of these instances, agreement is 
statistically significant (in part because of the large number of 
teachers and the small number of schools), but substantively unimpres- 
sive. Wo dan note, final ly, that agreement on patterns of teacher 
rViJi^^t«s-%-^f^ti^iM9ly a main m^th©d. of £Oii£yo4--wa^ b^^p^^BQ^- ^ 
existent within schools. 

The results-of- these analyses conform to our earlier findings about 
agreement among principals* Agreement was highest in response to 
obvious environmental circumstances or funding arrangements. Although 
teachers did agree in describing a Few areas involving interdependence, 
by and large each teacher seemed to experience the organization from 
the viewpoint of an autonomous agent* 

Conseiisus among interdependent teachers . Do interdependent 
teachers show more consensus? The finding that teachers tend to agree 
i^ describing areas of obvious interdependence suggests an additional 
hypothesis. Perhaps teachers who work interdependent ly show more 
wi thin-school agreement than other teachers. Interdependent teachers 
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are more involved in the school organization as opposed to the isolated 
world uf the classroom, and might routinely be able to describe consensu- 
ally some processes that are irrelevant to other teachers. 

As a simple measure of interdependence, we divided tiie teachers 
into two groups depending on whether they reported being a memher of a 
team. Eighty=five teachers in 13 schools reported being on t earns ^ and 
110 in 13 schools said they were not. The analyses of variance reported 
above were repeated separately for the two groups. In this way, we 
could determine whether more variation was accounted for by school 
memhershir) among teamed teachers than among unteamed teachers. 

TFie results offer some encouragement. On a number of items, 
teamed teachers showed higher levels of consensus. They agreud more 
than independent teachers on the, degree of school influence on disci- 
|ii ine patterns [eta^squarcd = .37 as compared with .07) and curriculum 
(,3U, . (JiM ; on the dei^ree of influence of the principal i.31, ,21) and 
the cummunity (.36, .24j; on the sharing of materials (,S3, . J5) ; and 
on tiie cross-grouping of pupils for reading (.45, .15). On must other 
items, however, differences were smaller or nonexistent. By and largOj 
these analyses suggest that higher levels of teacher interdependence 
generate somewhat more agreement on organizational rules. 

When we classified the schools by the frequency with which tlie 
[principal reported that teachers engaged in joint teaching, liowever, 
thc^^e effects did not occur: schools reported as collaborative showed 
little more teacher agreement than nonco 1 laborat i vc schools. 

Ue also entertnined the hypotheses that more agreement within 
schools might be found if the school organi riat ion was stronger In either 
of two Tespects: (a) the principal re[)orted himself to bu influential 
in many aspects of school 11 fe^ or (bj the principal reported high 
levels of participation in school decisions by both himself and the 
teachers. Schools high on these variabloSi we thought, might have more 
explicit and better enforced rules with which every teacher would be 
familiar. Consequently, we repeated our analyses of variance separatel)' 
fur schools classified as low and high on these variables. few 
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consistent differences were found when schools were distinguished 
according to "principal power J' \Shen schools were distinguished by 
levels of teacher participation in school decisions, those with more 
teacher participation showed some tendency to have more policy agree- 
ment among the teacherSj though the differences were not large. 

The results of these exploratory analyses suggest that it may be 
profitable to look further for higher levels of organisational coher- 
ence among schools that have more teacher participation and more teacher 
interdependence. However, even the most positive of these results do 
not show high levels of agreement among teachers in describing the facts 
of organisational life. Even the most interdependent schools rarely 
show levels of agreement in which between-^school v'^^riance accounts for 
as much as 40 percent of the variation among teachers' responses to our 
questionnaire . 

Conclusions 
We can summarize our findings very simply* 

1. Overall agreement between principals and superintendents in 
describing district organizational and educational policies 
is quite limited, 

2. a. Agreement among principals in describing district rules 
or educational policies is very low . 

b. The more influential district offices do not exercise their 
influence through regular vertical bureaucratic channels and 
do not impose greater uniformity on their schools. 

3. Overall agreement between teachers and principals in de- 
scribing district policies is usually rather limited Cthough 
higher than that between principals and superintendents). 

4. a. The teachers within a given school agree relatively little 
in describing school and classroom policies (thnii^rh more than 
principals within districts). Agreement is somewhat higher 

in reporting on the environment j matters connected with fund^ 
ing, and areas of obvious interdependence * 

b. Teachers who are more interdependent agree somewhat more 
than independGnt teachers in describing school policies and 
practices. 
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These findings are surprising because they concern reports about 
organizational rules and practices, not private attitudes. The school 
system as an organization appears to have extremely weak links in many 
areas. Wo interpret these results as showing the extent to which both 
Jistrict and school organizations arc not only highly segmented , but 
also highly decentralized. 

The discussion above and our major findings apply to the central 
educational activities of schools. In other areas it may be that 
schools and districts are more consistent in their organizational pat- 
tern. The environment creates clear fiscal constraints, and pressures 
exist for the equitable distribution of resources among schools and 
teachers* The technology of education is limited, hut children can be 
counted and must be kept track of. Children can be evenly distributed 
among teachers and authoritatively assigned to particular teachers. 
Ihey can be classified by agCi and must usually be processed through 
the school in a definite age-related sequence of grades. Similarly, 
the maintenance of buildings and the keeping of records can be standard 
ized. Thus in many aspects--most ly peripheral to the main work of in- 
struction, though perhaps impinging on i t--districts and schools are 
similar in their organizational characteristics. 

Consider the things we did not ask, on which we would exjjcct to 
find high agreement within school systems. Among principals within 
districts and between principnls and superintendents there should have 
been high agreement on: 

-^-the school and district per-student budget 
==thc principal of a particular school 
--the geographjcal lines defining the 

attendance area of a particular school 
--the pay of a teacher with given experience 

and credentials 
--the number of pupils assigned to each teacher 
=-the number of grades taught in a given school 
--the number of schools in the district* 

The district system effectively organizes the existence of each school 
and the allocation of pupils^ teachers, principal, and funds to it. 
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The district organizes funds, personnel 3 and buildings, and delegates 
education to the intersection of these categories. 

In the school, similarly, there would be great agreement on ques- 
tions we did not ask: 

-=Who is and is not a teacher? 

-=Which teacher is assigned to each roont and grade? 
==Who is or is not a student, and to which grade 

and teacher is a given student assigned? 
--Who is the principal? 

Schools, like districts, organize personnel and classrooms. The central 
educational activity is delegated to these subunits. 

This discussion suggests that in regard to personnel, buildings, 
boundaries, and funds, school systems are indeed explicitly organized. 
In these respects they appear to be segmented but coordinated organiza- 
t ions . 

Nevertheless, in important respects the school system is not an 
organization at all, as that term is traditionally defined. The bulk 
of the educational work devoted to the main purposes of the system is 
apparently decentralized beyond the system's purview. Many observers 
have noted the inattention to educational matters and the focus on 
peripheral "buretiucrat i c'' issues which seem to characterize school and 
district organization. This could reflect, not a process of goal 
displacement, or even a distinction between the *'real-' and the pro- 
claimed goals of educational organizations, but a situation in which 
the organization qua organization is limited, with some activities 
organized and others decentralized or delegated. In short, the school 
system is not only segmental and decentralized, but is a partial 
organization. It is an organization that only partially structures 
activities related to its main goals. 

How does the educational system legitimate the delegation of its 
main activities to only partially controlled subunits^-in practice, 
teachers? And why is it that we have no sense that the entire enter- 
prise is near to collapse? Although the organization of the school is 
only partial organization, and »ilthough we have observed great 
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variability educational procedures and arrangements even within the 
same school, let alone the same district, we have not noted high levels 
of conflict or disorganization. How can this be? 

We can only hint at the direction in which answers to such ques^ 
tions may be sought. It must be the case that important components of 
the school system rest on social understandings which themselves rest on 
a set of widely recognised and, hence, highly institutionalized social 
roles. Competent members of our society "know" what a school, a stu- 
dent, or a teacher is, and what are the appropriate purposes of each. 
Competent members also know the age-grading and subject-classification 
procedures of schools. These and similar understandings are, in a 
sense, a given in the school context, and these definitions of social 
reality must greatly stabilize and justify the operation of the school. 
The school also functions on the basis of other agreements among a more 
narrowly defined set of participants that include school administrators, 
board members, teachers, and some highly involved and supportive laymen* 
These agreements are related to the necessity of employing certificated 
personnel, the importance of proper credentials, the prerogatives of 
teachers in their own classrooms, and the role of principals in parent- 
teacher conflicts. These definitions of social reality are also widely 
shared by the most interested and involved participants in school 
systems . 

Much ( the everyday functioning of schools as organized fbut not 
necessarily organisational) systems is supported by such widely shared 
understandings among the relevant participants. Third graders study, 
and are taught by tc^^chors, subjects like math and reading. These are 
activities which everyone knows must go on. Thus even though nobody in 
the superintendent's or principal -s office directly enforces these 
activities, they go on anyway, (I^resumably , the organizational system 
would rumble into action if it should be alleged that such activities 
were not in fact going on.) 

The segmental, decent rali zed, partial organiEation of school 
systems is thus made possible by societal definitions of reality. 
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Other kinds of organisations must also rely to an enormous extent 

on their environments for many elements missing from their structures * 
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CHAPTER 7 

ORGAiNIZATIONAL SUPPORT FOR THE TEACHER'S ROLE 
iTrtroduct ion 

The Environment for Teaching Program has long been concerned with 
the lack of organisational support for The elementary teacher -s role. 
Several of the program's studies have provided empirical confirmation 
of the common sociological generalization that elementary school teach- 
ers function in isolation from each other and from the principal 
(Magnani, 1970; Meyer S Cohen, 1971; Marramj Dornbusch, S Scott, 1972), 
The Meyer and Cohen study of teamed teacners in open space schools in^ 
vestigated whether or not these organizational and architectural fea^ 
tures would produce changes in the work and the isolation of the class- 
room teacher. The present study allows us to explore additional aspects 
of this question. 

Consequences of Teacher Interaction and Interdependence 

Meyer and Cohen found that team teaching in open space did indeed 
represent a marked increase in collLgial interaction* Teamed teachers 
in open space schools interacted wi th each other much more than the 
coniparison group of non^teamed teachers in conventional classrooms; 
they were also markedly more satisfied with their jobs. It is, however, 
critical to point out that the increased interaction did not relate 
directly to teacher satisfaction. Only those team teachers who reported 
a high degree of influence over other teachers (on their teams), in addi- 
tion to a high level of interaction, reported increased satisfaction* 
Even in this first study we began to see that the increased inter- 
dependence brought about by teaming carried with it a special set 
of problems; some team interaction was not at all satisfyings and some 

This chapter was written by Elizabeth G. Cohen, Anneke E, BredOj 
and Kenneth Duckworth. 
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team members felt neglected or taken ad\antage of by their teammates. 
Many of tne interaction- related problems we suspected in this first 
study were confirmed by Molnar's systematic observation of teacher team 
meetings (Molnar, 1971).. 

The data gathered in the present study allow us to pursue the 
question of the effects of increased collegial support for the class- 
room teacher. The earlier study of interaction in open space and self= 
contained classrooms was limited by its design, which confounded the 
effects of open space and the effects of teaming. In the present study 
we have approximately equal numbers of teams in self-contained class- 
rooms as in open space settings. Moreover, the enrlier study was con- 
fined to middle-class suburban schools; the present sample contains a 
much wider range of socioeconomic status. Finally, at the time of the 
earlier study, open space schools were still relatively new, causing us 
to suspect that some portion of the high degree of teacher satisfaction 
in this sotting was due to being associated with an exciting educational 
innovation. The passage of time has undoubtedly diminished the "inno- 
vation effect" of working in open space* 

On the whole, our studies of teaming in open space led us to con- 
clude that reducing the isolation of the teacher could lead to favorable 
working conditions* However, we were quite aware that we did not under- 
stand the difference between the circumstances in which greater col- 
legial interaction and interdependence could lead to teacher satisfac- 
tion and those in which they would lead to un happiness. Practitioners 
commonly explained the critical difference as the personalities of 
teani members, but our more sociological approach to the study of 
Swi is led us to hypothesize that the critical features lay in the 
way the teachers worked together and the nature of the tasks they 
undertook together* 

Our sample allowed us to pursue the question of the relation of 
teacher satisfaction to changed working relationships between teachers 
with a design and a questionnaire that provided data especially rich 
in information on how teams work together. In this ann lysis we can 
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separate the effects of teaming from the effects of open space* 
Furtherniore, we can see whether patterns of collegia! interaction are 
related to teacher satisfaction in lower SES schools in the same manner 
as in higher SES schools. 

P r i n c i p a 1 -Teach er Relations 

Previous research provides more grounds for the importance of 
collegial relationships as a source of teacher satisfaction than for 
tho importance of a close working relationship between teacher and 
principal. However, if the traditional isolation of the classroom 
teacher carij under certain conditions s be changed satisfactorily through 
collegial support ^ it may be argued that changes in the role of the 
principal can also serve to support the role of the classroom teacher. 
Although some jirevious organisational studies have suggested that close 
supervision by superiors may be related to increased interpersonal 
tension and lack of satisfaction of workers (e.g. j Gouldner, 1954) , most 
teachers are much more isolated than the average worker, and they may 
therefore be much more likely to welcome any form of adult contact,- in- 
cluding contact with the principal. 

The present study offers specific indicators of ways in which the 
principal may attempt to control, guide, and support the classroom 
teacher- s role. He may exercise impersonal contact by means of school 
policieSj or more personal supervision through frequent observation or 
evaluation of teachers; he may also support teachers in various task- 
related areas. Using these indicators of the principal's role, we 
can examine the association of what we loosely call 'Vertical intcgra^ 
tion*' in the organization with our measure o^ teacher satisfaction* 

In review, this chapter focuses on the conditions under which 
intensified relationships among teachers and between teachers and the 
principal are associated with teacher satisfaction^ or, to put it 
another way, on the extent to which variation in satisfaction responds 
to variation in organisational conditions in the school. In presenting 
the analysis of the data wo will first examine the unconditional asso- 
ciation of the coilcgial rolatlonship of teachers and teacher 
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sat isfaction. Similarl), wc will look at the association of the degree 
of vertical integration of tlie school and teacher satisfaction. Follow- 
ing these simple analyses we will move on to the conditional 1 zed form 
of our hypotheses, where we examine the same relationships under condi- 
tions of more and less tusk interdependence. Likewise, we will examine 
these same relationships for schools varying on socioeconomic status. 
Because of a persistent interest in what happens when teachers work more 
clo^Gly together, our interpretation will focus on organizational pre= 
dictors of high faculty morale under conditions of increased task inter= 
dependence of the teachers. We will speculate on why teacher morale 
appears to have different sources in low socioeconomic status schools. 
Finally, we will summarice implications of incnascd task interdepen- 
dence for the principaPs role, 

Reducin.i: the Isolation of the Teac her and Staff Morale 

Building on what we have learned about the beneficial effects of 
diminishing the isolation of the classroom teacher, we jiropose to test 
the simple idea that those teachers who experience close collegial re- 
lationships and close working relationships with the principal will be 
more satisfied with their schools tFian those who experience weaker re- 
lationships. We have two uncond i t i una 11 zed propositions: 

Closer collegia] relationships among teachers will be positively 
associated with satisfaction with the school. 

rhe reported level of vertical integration between teacliors and 
principals will be positively associated with satisfaction with 
the schoo 1 . 

Indices of Collegiai Relat ionships 

We will use collegial interaction and the informal system of 
teacher evaluation as indices of collegial re lat i onshi ])s. 

Interaction . There is marked variation in the collegial relation- 
ships among teachers. Some teachers are so isolated that they do not 
even report talking frequently to other teachers about professional 
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matters. We include two indices of collegial interactions the fre- 
quency with which teachers discuss their teaching, and the frequency 
with which they share instructional materials* 

Evaluat ion . We are concerned not only with collegial interaction, 
but also with the way in which teachers evaluate each other. In 
earlier studies we found that under conditions of increased inter- 
act ion ^ some team members frequently evaluated each other's performance 
anc came to favor the development of a formal system of teacher evalua- 
tion (Meyer S Cohens 1971; Schiller, 1972). If there were to develop 
a formal system of teacher evaluation (which is rare in our experience) , 
the elementary school would be characterized as showing increased lat- 
eral integration. In the case of this sample, however, we are only 
examining an informal system of teacher evaluation, possibly as fore^ 
runner of the potential lateral integration of the elementary school 
staff. Indices of teacher evaluation include its frequency and help- 
fulness. 

In review, the indices of collegial relationships arc as follows 
(question numbers in parentheses refer to items in the original ques-^ 
t ionnaire) ^ 

Col lofiia l Interaction 

f-requency of teacher discussion CQ5B} 
r-rcquency of sharing materials (QSS) 

l^ oacher Evaluation 

rrequency CQ651 
Helpfulness (Q67) 

Indices of Vertical I ntegration 

Chapter 6 of this report has drawn a picture of the elementary 
school as an organization with relatively little vertical integration. 
Past studies have shown that teachers report principal evaluation in- 
f roquent ly . 

There are several different ways principals can play their role 
so ns to supervise and control teachers. The first way is through the 
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relatively impersonal method of administering a general policy on stu- 
dent discipline, curriculum, and student evaluation. The policy might 
originate with the principal or it miglit bo developed jointly by the 
teachers and the principal. Second, principals can personally supervise 
and evaluate teachers. Third, principals can support their teachers in 
such task-related areas as special projects j discipline, and parent re- 
lationSi and by providing opportunities to develop new teaching ideas. 
We have labeled these three ways in which principals can increase 
vertical integration of the school as "Impersonal Control," -'Personal 
Supervision," and "Principal Support.'- 

The questionnaire includes several items measuring each of these 
three facets of the integration of the teacher-principal relationship: 

Impersonal Control 

Degree to which school policies govern discipline, ..rriculum, 
and student evaluation (QSO, 51, 52) 

Personal Supervision 

Frequency of principal observation CQS6) 
Frequency of principal evaluation CQ62) 

Princ ipal Support 

Helpfulness of principal In providing opportunities to develop 
new teaching ideas, e.g., through in-service training or 
visits to other schools (Q61) 

Helpfulness of principal in backing up the teacher on disci- 
plinary matters CQ61) 

Helpfulness of principal in supporting special projects (Q61) 

Helpfulness of principal in parent relations (Q61) 

The Sample of Teachers 

f'or the analysis in this chapter, we are using data from question- 
naires given to all teachers in 16 elementary schools in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. As noted before, these schools are part of our larger 
stratified random sample of schools and principals. These 16 schools 
wore selected from the larger sample on the basis of the principals* 
responses to initial questionnaires in an attempt to maximize variation 
in teaming, in the use of specialists, and in reported instructional 
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practice. Only schools with a grade range of K-6 were considered. 
There were 46 self-proclaimed teaching tearns in both self-contained and 
open-space schools. A total of 232 individual questionnaires were re^ 
turned by teachers, a response rate of about 95 percent. 

Teacher Satisfaction 

It is dangerous to assume that teachers look at schools in the 
same way sociologists do. In the preceding chapters we have emphasized 
that schools and districts are not integrated organizations. In doing 
so, we are implicitly comparing schools with other organizations* When 
teachers evaluate their satisfaction with the schools in which they 
teachj they probably compare their school with other schools rather 
than with hospitals or businesses. Unless we remember this, we are 
likely to conclude that working in an organization as poorly integrated 
as the school will result in low staff morale. Our analysis of the 
responses to the questionnaire item on satisfaction with school shows 
no such effect. 

Most of the teachers in our sample are quite satisfied with the 
school in which they work. In response to the question: "In general, 
how satisfied are you with the school in which you presently teach?" 
(Q74), 67 percent of the sample chose ''extremely'* or "very** satisfied 
as their answer; 26 percent were '^moderately" satisfied; and only 6,6 
percent were "slightly" or "not at nil" satisfied. 

Satisfaction with school is strongly associated with satisfaction 
with teaching as an occupation. This means that the variable we have 
chosen to analyze has many global and diffuse elements connected to 
the concept in the respondents' minds. Previous studies of the job 
satisfaction of teachers have shown that the level of satisfaction is 
iienerally high and that the satisfaction of female elementary school 
teachers is particularly high. This last finding may well be a func- 
tion of the tendency of women teachers to compare themselves with 
m her women of equal education who have had restricted cmployinent 
opportunities > rather than to compare themselves with men of equal 
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education who may hold higher status jobs (Cohen, 1967). In the present 
sample of 252 teachers, all but 31 are women. 

Col legial Relationships and Satisfaction 

If we examine zero-order correlations between indices of collegial 
relationships and teacher satisfaction, we find some significant rela- 
tionships of both degree of collegial interaction and helpfulness of 
teacher evaluation with satisfaction. Table 7 A shows that the fre- 
quency of teacher discussion and the frequency of sharing materials are 
correlated positively with teacher satisfaction. Although frequency of 
teacher evaluation is not associated with satisfaction for the sample 
as a whole, the perception of the helpfulness of those teacher evalua- 
tions is related to satisfaction with school. 

TABLE 7.1 

Correlations between Collegial Relationships and 
Satisfaction with School 

Indices of Collegial Relationships r (Ns232) 

Interaction 

Frequency of talking with other teachers »12* 
Frequency of sharing materials ,26*** 

Informal Evaluation by Teachers 

Frequency 
Helpfulness 



*p < .05 
***p < .001 

A multiple regression with these same variables shows a very low 
percentage of variance explained: r" ^ ,06. The only significant 
predictor of satisfaction is frequency of sharing materials (beta * ,19, 
p < .01), Helpfulness of teacher evaluation also has soma independent 
effect ,„but . it- is not strong enough to reach significance (beta - .12]* 

i 
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Vertical Integration and Satisfaction 

It is clear from Table 7,2 that teachers who report more frequent 
principal evaluation and observation are more likely to report being 
satisfied with their school* Even more powerful is the observed asso* 
ciation between reporting that one^s principal is supportive in a wide 
variety of tasks and satisfaction with one*s school. The only school 
policy that is related to satisfaction is a schoolwide policy on 
di sc ipline . 

TABLE 7,2 

Correlations between Vertical Integration and 
Satisfaction with School 



Indices of Vertical Integration 
(Principal -Teacher RelationshipJ 



Impersonal Control 

School Policies Ccomposite score)^ ,06 

Discipline , 19** 

Evaluation of students * ,03 

Curriculum -.06 

Personal Supervision 

Frequency of principal observation *18** 

Frequency of principal evaluation ,26*** 

Principal Support 

a 

Principal Support (composite score) ,46*** 

Teaching ideas * ,38*** 

Discipline back-up .41*** 

Special projects ' ,37*** 

Parent relations ,39*** 



**p < .01 . 
***p < . 001 

a _ 

Composite scores were calculated by averaging the normalized 
component scores. 
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A multiple regression analyslH shows that about 25 percent of the 
variance in teacher satisfaction is explained by tho variables in Table 
7.2, As might be expected, the variables measuring principal support 
are the strongest predictors of teacher satisfaction. The two most 
important are the perceived helpfulness of the principal in back-up on 
disciplinary matters (beta = .24, p < .01) and the perceived helpful- 
ness of the principal in providing opportunities to develop new teaching 
ideas (beta « .18^ p < .01). The indices^of impersonal control and of 
personal supervision show no significant independent effects, except for 
a negative effect of curriculum policies on teacher satisfaction 
(beta = -,15, p < .01), which suggests that curriculum policies may be 
thought to interfere with teachers* professional autonomy. The weakened 
effects of discipline poLicies and frequency of principal evaluation and 
observation in the multiple regression may be due^totheir correlation 
with the variables measuring principal support (r = ^30) s which may 
have a confounding effect, ^ 

Cond i t i ona liz ing the Generaj Predict ion 

It would be naive to think that closer working relationships will 
predict teacher satisfaction under al 1 conditions. Our past studies 
revealed that collegial relationships vvith other teachers are sometimes 
unwaiited, as when teaming is forced upon the staff. Some teachers seem 
to prefer the isolated classroom and some teachers are clearly unhappy 
with their particular teams. While teaming may bring about increased 
collegial interaction! having to take each other into account in their 
daily activities can generate new problems and staff needs that may or 
may not be met. 



When the control and supervision variables are analyzed separ- 
atelVj without the principal support variables, the betas are 
significant and independent for frequency of principal evaluation 
(beta = .20, p < .01), school policies on discipline (beta = ,21, 
p < *01), and curriculum policies (beta = ,23, p < .01). 
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Similarly, we arc aware of the general feeling of suspicion and 
fear concerning formal evaluation by principals. Many teachers feel 
that the principal's evaluation is not based on important samples of 
their teaching skill but on peripheral matters such as the bulletin 
boards, the orderliness of the classroom, and the efficiency of the 
teacher's record keeping. Marram's study (1971) reveals that the per- 
ceived legitimacy of the evaluation system in schools is weak compared 
to that among nurses in hospitals. However, it also shows that the 
legitimacy of the school evaluation system is markedly improved in the 
view of teamed teachers working under conditions where the pr icipal 
can readily see them (as in the open space school)* 

There are two major conditions under which we hypothesise that the 
relation between increased staff relations and satisfaction will vary. 
The first condition is task interdependence among the teachers , and the 
second is the socioeconomic status of the school. The specific h>7)o- 
thesized effects of these conditions are explained below* 

Task Interdependence among Teachers 

Theoretically, the concept of task interdependence refers to the 
degree to which one worker has to take another into account when doing 
a job. In the case of the traditional structure of the elementary 
school J there is an extremely low level of task interdependence. When 
teachers are formed into teams * they meet occasionally, at a minimum, 
and do Bome joint planning, thereby increasing their task interdepen- 
dence relative to non-teamed teachers. However, Bredo-s analysis of 
teaching teams has taught us that there is wide variation in task in- 
terdependence among teachers who call themselves ''teams.*' Some actually 
teach jointly, conducting lessons for a common group of students* 
Others merely divide up the students by ability and send some or all 
of them to another teacher for a particular lesson. This is referred 
to as '*cross-grouping" and once the initial decisions about grouping 
and scheduling are made, the teachers do not have to take each other 
into account very much. Thus we see cross-groupin^Q as indicating 
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less task interdependence than joint teaching when we analyze data from 
teamed teachers. 

In addition to teaming and the manner In which teams work together, 
still a third index of task interdependence is working in open space vs. 
working in a self-contained classroom. Teaming in open space neces- 
sarily involves considerable interdependence. First, there is the 
simple physical fact that if some teachers allow their students to be= 
come noisy or to move about the open space pod with great freedom, the 
teaching space of other teachers is invaded and disturbed. Second, 
where such disturbance is consciously kept to a minimum, teachers will 
hoed to take other teachers and their student groups into account in 
planning and conducting their own group-s activities. 

In review, we will use the following indices of task interdependence 

Teaming CQ16) 

Frequency of joint teaching CQ26) 
Frequency of cross-grouping CQIO) 

Work in open space vs. self-contained classroom CQ6) 

Why do we feel that increased task interdependence constitutes such 
an important organizational change in the work of teaching? "In the 
first place it boars an important relationship to complexity in instruc-- 
tional practice; more interdependent teams are associated with more 
complex forms of instructional practice (see Chapter 4). Second, in- 
terdependence is not an unmixed blessing from the worker* s point of 
view* At the same time that it brings more potential support to the 
teacher's role from colleagues, it makes extra demands on the teacher's 
time, increases the risk of unsatisfying interpersonal interaction, and 
increases the need for coordination and jnsensus. Thus we did not 
predict that increased interdependence would bear a direct relation- 
ship to satisfaction; there are too many new ways in which teachers on 
teams could become dissatisfied. Highly interdependent teams may re- 
quire some additional support in order to function smoothly. The ele- 
mentary school organization may have to become more tightly integrated 
in order to provide the needed suppoj^t for interdependent teaching 



teams. If this Is the case, then organisational measures of integra- 
tion should relate to measures of staff morale very differently when 
teachers work more interdependently ; they should take on greater 
importance for teacher satisfaction than in the traditional work 
structure. 

Two ways in which the school staff could become more integrated 
are through the informal method of collegial evaluation that we some- 
times find in schools and through a change in the principal's role 
owing to vertical integration. We predict that the original proposi- 
tion examined above concerning vertical integration and satisfaction 
will hold more strongly for interdependent teachers; likewise the above 
proposition concerning the informal evaluation system among teachers 
as a predictor of teacher satisfaction will work more powerfully when 
teachers work interdependently. 

Under conditions of increased interdependence, the importance of 
teacher evaluation and vertical integration for teacher satisfac- 
tion will increase. 

The reasoning behind this hypothesis is that informal teacher 
evaluation and the indices of vertical integration constitute ways to 
solve the problems that arise from interdependence. As long as 
teachers function in isolation, these variables are not highly im- 
portant to their satisfaction; but if they are interdependent and the 
problems of integration are not solved^ then there should be major 
grounds for dissatisfaction with the school. 

This hypothesis is tested using three different sets of variables 
to measure interdependence: teaming versus no teaming; teaming in open 
space versus teaming in self-contained classrooms; teaming with a high 
frequency of joint teaching versus teaming with a high frequency of 
cross-grouping* 

Socioeconomic Status of the School 

The socioeconomic status of the students in a school should 
affect the way collegial relationships and vertical integration relate 
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to satisfaction. We do not know specifically how this relationship 
differs between lower and higher SES schools, but we do have some 
empirical grounds for suspecting that lower SES schools represent a 
different kind of organisation with respect to our antecedent and con- 
sequent variables. For exampjr. only 5S percent of the teacheri^ in low- 
SKS schools in the sample describe themselves as "extreinely" or "very 
satisfied** with their schools, whereas 77 percent of the teachers in 
high"SKS schools describe themselves as satisfied to this degree. It 
also appears that higher status schools show more vertical Integration 
on many indices than do lower status schools. 

Because lower SES schools exhibit lower levels of teacher satisfac- 
tion and vertical integration, we supposed that integration and satis- 
faction might be related differently in schools with different socio- 
economic class composition. Furthermore, higher and lower SES schools 
face different tasks in terms of the learning problems of their clients. 
The greater difficulty of the teaching task in lower SES schools may 
also be a reason for different relationships between organizational 
variables and teacher satisfaction. However, our analysis of such re- 
lationships under different SES conditions is, on the whole, frankly 
ex pi oratory . 

Interde;)endence : Effects of Teaming 

It will be recalled that teaming is considered an index of inter- 
dependence among teachers.. We predicted that indices of both teacher 
evaluation and vertical integration would be more closely related to 
satisfaction when the teacher reporting was a team member, because 
sources of support and coordination become more important when inter- 
dependence increases. Table 7.3 shows that helpful evaluation by other 
teachers is related to school satisfaction for teamed teachers only . 
This finding supports the hypothesis. In addition. Table 7.3 shows 
that more discussion with other teachers does not predict satisfaction 
for teamed teachers (as it did not in the previous Meyer and Cohen 
study), but it does predict satisfaction for non^teameU teachers. 
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Sharing materials predicts satisfaction for both teamed and non-teamed 
teachers ^ but is stronger for teamed teachers* 

TABLE 7.3 

Collegial Relationships and Satisfaction with School, 

by Teaming 

Correlation with Teacher Satisfaction 
CN^232) 

Team Member Non-Team Member 



Interaction 

Frequency of talking 
with other teachers 

Frequency of sharing 
materials 

Tnformal fivaluation by Te 

Frequency 
Helpfulness 



*p < .05 
***p < .001 



There is a considerable difference in the importance of collegial* 
relationships to teamed and non-teamed teachers: sharing materials^ 
frequency of teacher evaluations, and helpfulness of teacher evalua- 
tionSj all were much more important predictors of satisfaction for 
teamed teachers , as Table 7.4 shows. 

The difference in the betas and the considerable difference in 
the amount of variance explained suggest that once teaming is intro- 
duced, collegial relationships in general are much more important for 
teacher satisfaction.*" 



2 - _ 

^Further analysis testing for interaction effects between teaming 

and the indices of collegial relationships revealed a significant inter 

action effect only between teaming and sharing materials. 



Indices of 
Col legial 
Relationships 



achers 



.08 .15* 
35*** ^20* 



•IS .03 

.31*** *14 
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TABLE 7.4 



Regression of Satisfaction on Collegial Relations, 

by Teaming 



Indices of 
CoJlogial Relationships 



Frequency of sharing 
materials 

Frequency of teacher 
ovaluation 

ile I pf Illness of teacher 
evaluat ion 

Frequency of teacher 
discussion 



Team Members Non-Team Members 

^ 2 
Beta Total r Beta Total r 



. 28*^ 
.19* 

16t 

02 



.11 
14 
08 
12 



.17 



06 



tp < AO 
*p < .05 
< .01 



In Table 7.5, the indices of vertical integration do not show 
dramatic changes when teaming is introduced as a measure of interde- 
pendence. Principal support remains an important predictor of satis- 
faction, regardless of teaming, and the frequency of principal evalua- 
tion and observation maintains its positive relation to satisfaction, 
regardless of teaming* Only in the area of scjiool policies is there 
evidence supporting the hypothesis: the existence of school policies 
is more important to the satisfaction of teamed teachers than of. non- 
teamed teachers, especially in the areas of discipline and student 
evaluation. 

A multiple regression, using all these variables^ sheds some 
further light on the analysis (see Table 7,6). Once principal sup- 
portiveness is taken into account, frequency of principal evaluation 
remains important only for teamed teachers (beta - .33, p < .01); for 
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TABLE 7.5 

Vertical Integration and Teacher Satisfaction 
with School J by Teaming 



Indices of 
Vertical Integration 
(Principal -Teacher Relationship) 



Correlation with Teacher Satisfact'u 
CN^232) 

Team Member Non-Team Member 



I mpersona 1 Cont ro 1 

School policies (composite 
score) ^ 

Discipline 

FIva luat ion . of students 
Curriculum 



20* 
29** 
18* 
02 



05 
09 
07 
07 



Personal Supervision 

Frequency of principal 

observat ion 
Frequency of principal 

eva luation 



20* 



. 19* 
26*** 



Principal Support 

Principal support (coniposite 

score) 

Teaching ideas 
Discipline back-up 
Special projects 
Parent relations 



54*** 
57*** 

,42*** 
45*** 

,46*** 



42*** 

.40*** 
4q*** 

29*** 
34*** 



*p < .OS 
**p < .01 
***p < .001 

^Composite scores were obtained by averaging the normalized com- 
ponent scores. 



non-teamed teachers it becomes insignificant (beta ^ .01). This sug- 
^osts that beyond a supportive principal role, teamed teachers also 
\?aluu some form of personal supervision. School policies also show 
much strongor effects on satisfaction for teamed teachers: positive 
in the case of student evaluation policies (beta ^ *27, p < *01) and 



TABLE 7.6 

Rugression of Satisfaction on Indices of Vertical Integratioiu 

by Teaming 



, , . - Team Members Non-Team Members 

Indices of . ^ . . ^ 

Vertical Integration Beta Total r Beta Total r^ 



Frequency of Principal Evaluation .33** .01 

Kruquency of Principal Observation - p 09 .04 

School Policies 

Discipline , 16 - . 01 

Evaluation ,27** -,09 

Curriculum -,26** . -.08 

Principal Support 

Teaching ideas -,09 .38** 

Discipline back-up ,09 .29** 

Special projects .27** -.11 

Parent relations .18 .01 

.41 ,27 



**p < .01 

ncgativ^e in the case of curriculum policies (beta = -.26j p < .01)* 



The comparable betas for non-teamed teachers are not significant (-.09 
and -.08, respectively}^ Thus^ in addition to having a supportive 
principal J it is apparently also important for teamed teachers to have 
some general school policies on student evaluation. School policies on 
curriculum seem to be a source of dissatisfaction to teachers generally^ 
and especially for teamed teachers. Although discipline policies are 
more important for teamed teachers^ the effect is greatly reduced by 
the strength of the principal support variables ^ and the betas are not 
significant. 

The total variance explained by the variables under discussion is 

2 

quite different for teamed teachers (r - •41) and non-teamed teachers 

2 - , 

(r^ - .27). When wo tested for interaction effects, we found that 

teaming and school policies, particularly in the area of student 
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cvaluation, showed significant interaction effects in addition to thoir 
independent effects. On the whole, the multiple regression results 
give considerable support to the hypothesis that vertical integration 
is more important for teamed teachci J than for non^teamed teachers* 

Interdependence: Effects of Teaming in Open Space 

In this analysis we shift to data for team members only (N^102). 
Virtually all the open space teachers are on teams , so we divided 
tcfimed teachers by whether or not they taught in open space areas. 
Among teams, we assumed that those working in open space were more in^ 
tcrdependont than those working in self-contained classrooms. 

Informal teacher evaluation indices show the same relationship to 
teacher satisfaction for teams in the two settings, contrary to our 
prediction of a strengthened relationship between teacher evaluation 
and satisfaction whore teams are more interdependent. The frequency 
of teacher evaluation and satisfaction are correlated .18 in open space 
and ,12 in conventional classrooms* Neither correlation is statisti- 
cally significant • The correlation between the helpfulness of teacher 
evaluation and satisfaction is equally strong, and statistically sig^ 
nificant, in both physical settings (-31 and .30), 

The original proposition that vertical integration becomes more 
important to teachers when interdependence is' increased is supported by 
the data on open space (see Table 7,7), This expected relationship is 
further supported by a different line of evid^^nce. Since previous 
research had shown the importance of visibility for the perceived 
legitimacy of formal evaluation systems, we had strong theoretical 
grounds for expecting evaluation by the principal to be more strongly 
related to teacher satisfaction foi^ open space teams. Table 7*7 bears 
out this prediction* In addition. Table 7,7 shows the extraordinary 
importance of a school policy on discipline for satisfaction in open 
space. Also indicative of the importance of discipline in open space 
is^ the correlation of principal support for disciprine with satisfac- 
tion in open space (r - ,52). The incxeased interdependence of open 
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space appears to make several of the indices of vertical integration 
more important for sat isfact ion- 



TABLE 7.7 

Correlation of Vertical Integration and Satinfaction of 
Teamed Teachers ^ by Setting 



Indices of Open Space Non-Open-Space 

Vertical Integration Team Team 

(Principal=Teacher Relationship) CN=52) (N=SO) 



Impersonal Control 



School policies (composite score) ,23 .15 

Discipline .52*** -02 

nvaluation of students ,07 .27** 

Curriculum -,13 ,08 

Personal Supervision 

Frequency of principal observation ,31** ,03 

i-requency of principal evaluation ,48*** »01 

Principal Support 

Principal support [composite score) .58*** .51*** 

Teaching ideas ^44*** ^30* 

Discipline back-up .59*** ,25* 

Special projects ,34** ' .58** 

Parent relations ,56*** ,34** 



*p < ,05 
**p < ,01 
***p < . 001 



A multiple regression analysis^ using the same indices of vertical 
integration^ permits us to take a closer look at just which variables 
arc important in the two settings. The importance of discipline for 
open space teams is confirmed, particularly with respect to school 
policies on discipline (beta * .31s p < *01, for open space teamed 
teachers; beta = -.36, j) < .01, for teamed teachers in self-contained 
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classrooms. Frequency of principal evaluation and principal support 
in parent relations are also important as predictors of satisfaction in 
open space. The indices of support more directly related to the teach- 
ing task (teaching ideas and special projects) show stronger effects in 
conventional settings. This is also true of school policies on student 
evaluation. On the whole, the analysis suggests that manaigcnK^nt^rrlated 
and control-related variables are more important for teams in upcri 
KpacOj while variables related to instructional practices are more im- 
portant for teams not in open space. 

' nt erdopondence ; Types of Teaming 

One solution to the problems of high interdependence in teams ^ 
C'-pecially in teams in open space schools, might be to cut back on that 
interdependence through c ross- group i ng * By dividing up the children 
according to decisions made early in the yearj the need for further 
decision making and coordination would be reduced. We do find that 
reports of cross-grouping are somewhat more cominon in open space 
schools than among teams in self-contained schools, (It is not truej 
however, that joint teaching is significantly less common in open space 
sclinols.) We find a correlation of .42 between cross-grouping and 
satisfaction among teams working in open space settings; thus^ it 
appears to be a satisfactory arrangement to open space teachers* Team 
members who frequently engage in joint teaching are more interdependent. 
Such teams also tend to engage in less routine instructional practice, 
as was shown in Chapter 4. 

Unfortunately, we do not have enough schools to control open 
space and cross-grouping or open space and joint teaching simultaneously. 
Therefore, in the next two tables we disregard open space and simply 
look at teams high and low on cross-grouping and joint teaching. In 
Table 7.8, we examine the relationships between teacher evaluation and 
satisfaction in the two types of teams. For teams whoso members often 



'There was also a strong interaction effect of open space and 
policies on discipline. 
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TABLE 7,8 



Correlation of Informal Teacher Evaluation and Satisfaction 
aiiionn Teamed Ttnichers, by Cro^s-grouping and 
Joint Teacliing 



Measurc-S of 
['eacher tCol legial ") 
Lva luat ion 



Crosb^- grouping 

High Low 
CN^SD) (N^46) 



Joint Teach inci 



High 
CN-46] 



Low 



h'requency 
lie Ipfuinoss 



Ob 



.20 
.30 



25' 



,09 



*p - .05 
***p <- .001 



teach joint the frecjuency of col legial evaluation is positively re- 
lated to teacher satisfaction; while for teams high on cross-grouping 
the opposite* though weaker * pattern holds. Team teachers who report 
frequent joint teaching aiid frequent evaluation by other teachers are 
more satisfied than toachers working in the same way who do not fre- 
quently evaluate each other. 7^hus the informal system of teacher 
evaluation appears to function as a satisfactory method of lateral inte- 
gration only under some very special working arrangements. The help- 
fulness of teacher cvaA.iation does not become any more powerful as a 
predictor of satisfaction under these conditions and in fact seems to 
be tnore important wlien joint teaching is infrequent. 

Table 7.9 presents some of tlie most interesting results of this 
analysis. 1 1^ shows marked increases in the relationship between 
vertical integration and satisfaction for teams reporting frequent 
joint teaching. Correlations between teacher satisfaction and school 
policies (composite score: r - *32J, frequency of principal evaluation 
(r 5 .421* and principal support (composite score: r » .701 are all 
considorably higher for team members high on joint teaching than they 
are for team members low on joint teaching. On the other hand, when 
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cross-grouping is used as an index of interdependence the relationship 
of vertical integration to satisfaction is considerably stronger for 
tisichers who do less cross-grouping. 

TABLE 7.9 

Correlation of Vertical Integration and Satisfaction 
among Teamed Teachers j by Cross-grouping and 
jQint Teaching 



Indices of Vertical 
1 nt egrrit ion (Princ i pal- 



Cross- g r oup i ng 
High Low 



Joint Teaching 



High 



Low 



Teacher F^elationship) 


(N-50) 




CN-46) 


CNs46) 


Impersonal Control 










School policies (composite 
score) 


= . 11 


.21* 


,32* 


.11 


1.) 1 s c i 1 i n e 


.05 


. 47*** 


.46*** 


.27* 


Evaluation of students 


.OS 


.22 


. IS 


. 19 


Curr i cu lum 


-.27* 


.01 


.05 


-.15 


Personal Supervision 










Frequency of principal 
eva luat inn 


.20 


.23 


. 4 2 * * * 


. 22 


Helpfulness of principal 










evaluat i on 


, 45*** 


. 38** 


. 58*** 


. 42** 


Principal Support [composite 

score) 




, 57*** 


. 70*** 


.38** 


Teaching ideas 


. 22 


^ C) * * * 


. 50*** 


.37** 


Discipline back-up 


. 52*" 




. 56*** 


. 20* 


Spec ial proj ects 
P n r en t re 1 a t ions 


. 38** 
. 28* 


, 56*** 
.42** * 


.65*** 

1 * * * 


.27* 
.26* 



. 05 
.01 
.001 



S o c 1 0 e c o n om i c ^_t a t lis o f S c ho o 1 s 

The 16 schools wore dichotomised into high and low SGSj depending 
on the rank order of the school mean of individual teacher SES ratings 



of *Atude- = ts, Thus there are eight hii?h = SIiS schools and eight law-SF:S 
schools. There are several organizational differences between these 
sets of schuuls. lUrst, tuaming is mnch more common in high-SES school 
o4 percent of the teachers in high^SHS schools are teanied, compai-ed to 
24 percent of the teachers in low-SnS schools.'^ Secund, teaming and 
satisfaction are related somewhat positively In higii-SIiS schools 
(Tau ^ .12) and negatively in low-SHS schools (Tau = -,11), Third, the 
proportLon of teachers reporting high levels of collegial relations 
tended to be higher in high-SI2S schools, as Table 7.10 shows. 

TABLH 7. IQ 

rercentage of Teachers Reporting High Values on Indices of 
Collegial Relations, by School SES 

Indices o.. 
Co 1 1 eg L a 1 
Re 1 at ions 

I'i'equency of teacher 
eva luat ion 

Helpfulness of teacher 
eva luat ion 

hrec[uency of teacher 
oi)Servat i on 

Sharing oF materials 



Table 7.11 shows that teachers in high=SliS schools also reported 
liigher levels of vertical integration on a number of indices* The 
higher level of reported discipline policies and of principal support 
for discipline in high-SES schools seems particularly surprising in 
view of the usual concern over student discipline in low-SHS schools. 

4- . - . 

Ihis SES difference in teaming is not accounted for by the over- 
re[)resenttit ion of open space in high-SES schools: in bath high and low 
SI;S schools about half of the teams were in open space settings* 



School SES 



S igni f icance 
Higli how of Kendall's 

(N-Ul) CN-12i) Tau 



56^;. 26% p .01 

39 24 p < .001 

53 22 p < ,01 

40 26 p < .001 
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TABLE 



U 



Percentage of Teachers Reporting High Values on Indices of 
Vertical Entegration, hy School SES 



Fnd ices of 
Vert i cul 
I ntcarnt ion 



School SES 

High Low 
(Nslll) CN-12n 



!-requcncy of principal evaluation 

I = r eq u en c>' of |i r i n c i ]i a 1 o b s e r va t i on 

School policies, discipline 

School policies^ curriculum 

Pr inc ipal support 

Teaching ideas 
Discipline 
Spec i a I p i^o j cc t s 
Parent relations 



34% 
26 
61 
53 



62 
41 
44 
41 



35% 
52 
43 
40 



37 
30 
36 



Signi ficancc 
of Kendal 1 * s 
Tau 



p < .05 
p < .001 
p < .05 



P 
P 
P 
P 



. 001 
.01 
. 01 
.05 



Since we have already shown that teaming changes the way in which 
organisational conditions relate to sat i sfactioni and since teaming and 
school SES riro positively associati i, we will move directly to an 
ana lysis of coUcgial relations and satisfaction in the two SOS set- 
tings* holding teaming constant. Table 7.12 shows the correlations 
[let ween teacher satisfaction and some indices of collegial re 1 fit ions in 
the two social class settings. Tt reveals that among teamed teachers 
in low-SHS schools more intense c-4legial relationships are associated 
with less satisfaction. The opposite is the case for high -SES schools. 
f)esi)ite the small number of teachers on teams in low- SES schools in 
this sample, the results indicate that ■teams in this setting are ex- 
])ericncing some special difficulties. 
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TABLE 7. 12 

Correlation of Collegial Relationships and Teacher Satisfaction 
for Teamed TcacherHj by School SES 



r 

High SES Low SES 

(N^TO) [N^29) 



Interact ion 

Frequency of sharing materials =45*** .25 

I Fit crde|)endencc 

l*^rec|uency of team meetings ,51** ,01 

I-rejuency of joint activities ,28** =,55* 

Teacher Evaluatioi^ 

Frequency of teacher ohservation .29** =,52* 



*p < .05 
**p < ,01 
***p < .001 



[j i_sc_Vj_sa^i^on 

Our data contain ample evidence of positive associations between 
closer teacher relations and teacher satisfactions there is even more 
consistent evidence of the relation between vertical integration and 
teacher satisfaction, liven our initial zero- order correlations show 
significant results* However, these zero-order correlations must be 
intei'pruted with caution. When interdependence of teachers is intro^ 
duced as a control, the pattern of ass^'ciation changes, and the change 
varies according to the index of interdependence used* In general, it 
appears to bo the case that intcrdepCiidence makes both collegial reJa- 
tionships and vertical integration more important for teacher satis-- 
faction, and the stricter the criterion of interdependence, the 
s t rong e r this result a pp ea r s , 



Indices of 
Col leg i a 1 
Re 1 at 1 ons 
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If the mQasure of intordependence is simply teaming, we find that 
several aspects of collegial relations are more important for the satis- 
faction of teamed teachurs than for non-teamed teachers: sharing 
materials, helpfulness of teacher evaluation, and frequency of teacher 
evaluation [Tables 7,3 and 7.4).- The relatively weak effect of fro- 
quency of teacher evaluation on satisfaction suggests that only under 
special conditions does informal teacher evaluation become a source of 
satisfaction, even on teams. Tliis interpretation is supp-n^ted by the 
finding of a significant correlation between frequency o teacher 
evaluation and teacher satisfaction for teamed teachers who often teach 
jointly CTable ^.S). Thus, as the index of interdependence becomes more 
rigorous, more frequent collegial evaluation is more likely to become a 
source of ^ri t i sfact ion for teamed teachers. 

Indices of vertical integration become even more markedly important 
to satisfaction when interdependence increases. When teaming alone is 
taken as the measure of i iitcrdcpendence^ school policies on discipline 
and on student evaluation are more important to the satisfaction of 
teamed teachers (Table 7,5). In the multiple regression analysis, fre- 
quency of principal evaluation also remains more important to the satis- 
faction of teamed teachers than to that of non-teamed teachers once the 
principal support indices are taken into account (Table 7.6). When the 
level of i nturdopendence is higher, as when we compare teams working in 
ojjcn space to teams in sel f- contained class^ ms or when we compare 
team numbers who often teach jointly with those who do not (Tables 7.8 
and 7.10), we find the relationships highly intensified in a number of 
areas* particularly discipline policies and frequency of princ^^al 
evaluation. The importance of the principalis evaluation for teacher 
satisfaction in open space had been expected froiii studios of the 
effects of visibility which showed that visibility increases the per- 
ceived legitimacy of the evaluation system (Marram, 1971). Our results 



^Although the direct correlation between freciuency of teacher 
evaluation and satisfaction is not significant for teamed teachers, 
multiple regression Hhows that frequency of evaluation has a direct 
effect on satisfaction as well as an indirect effect through greater 
. perceived helpfulness. 



suggui^t that because the principal can and docs obKcrve a much wider 
sampling of tlie team's activities under conditions of open space, the 
[>r i uc i piu 1 ■ H eva lu:it iuiis jjn become a moru valued suurce of support for 
teachers. 

Our analysis of taams In open space suggests that the> do not 
always represent the most "advanced'* examples of work arrangements or 

ching methods. They are much more likely to use cross-grouping tlian 
teams in self-contained classrooms; moreover, cross-grouping by open 
space team members is strongly associated with teacher satisfaction with 

..hool. However^ it does not seem to be an indicator of a well-func- 
tioning team: the relation between satisfaction with team (rather than 
overall school satisfaction) and cross-groupi ng is negirtive for open 
space team teachers. Moruover, cross-grouping tends to he related to 
relatively routine technology, as discussed in Chapter 4, It may be 
that the increased interdependence of open space teams generates sjiecial 
problems; cross-grouping may represent a satisfactory solution to these 
problems by reducing the need For conununieat ion and coordination. The 
importance attached to student disciijline policies for satisfaction of 
teachers on open space teams may also indicate a desire to reduce the 
possible intrus i veness of other classes on one^s work space due to the 
high i nterdejiendunce in this sotting. 

In guneralj tlie picture emerging from this analysis can be sunmicd 
up in two brief statements: 

1. I ntcrdepeiidencu increases the importance of both collegial 
relationships and of vertical integration for teacher 
satisfaction. 

2. As tlie criterion for interdependence becomes more rigorous, 
the importance of vertical integration for teacher satisfac- 
tion increases, 

Hffucts of School SnS 

IVhen the socioeconomic status of the school is taken into account 
in addition to interdependence, the results are quite provocative, 
(iivon "earning, as interdGj)Qndence increases^ so does teacher 
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sat isfaction-- but onl>' for hi^li - SHS schools. In the low-SES schools 
there is some evidence of a negative relationship between increased 
interde|?endence ot teamed teachers and teacher satisfaction. Far from 
representing a conclusive result, with only eight schools in eacli SOS 
category, this finding suggests the need for a closer □xamination of 
teaming in low^SOS schools. It may be that in this setting there is 
much loss confidence in the efficacy of teaching. Teachers ma\' be dis = 
couraged because the children do not learn very rapidly , no matter what 
technique they use. When one is not seeing satisfying results, the 
time and trouble of joint teaching may not seem woi^thwhile. 

Implications fo r the Principals Role 

Let us examine the results from the point of view of what princi- 
pals might do to improve teachers' satisfaction. Most important is the 
warning to use caution in interpreting a result such as the observed 
association between individual reports of principal evaluation and 
teacher satisfaction. This result should not bb \ lerpreted to niean 
that principals who evaluate every leacher in the school regularly have 
the highest staff morale. The observed association is based on indi- 
vidual data, and it can be taken to mean that some teachers on a staff 
have a satisfying relationship with the principal from whom they receive 
frequent evaluat inn. Other teachers on that same staff may report in- 
frequent evaluation. We Found that in some schools teachers gave widely 
varyiiig reports of the frequency of the principal's evaluation. Although 
there was a significant correlation between teachers* reports on the 
frequency of principal evaluation and. teacher satisfaction for the 
sample of individual teachers, when we look at the correlation between 
the teachers* mean response in each school on frequency of principal 
evaluation and satisfaction the correlation is insignificant.^ 

The finding that principal evaluation in open space is an important 
predictor of teacher satisfaction gives an important clue. Probahly, 



In fact, in the two schools whore teachers rather uniformly re- 
ported a high frequency of evaluation, staff morale was relatively low 
when we calculated a mean level of teacher satisfaction. 
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the principaPs c?valuation becomes a source of general high morale when 
the teachers feel that the evuluatiuns are legitimate and helpful. 
Perceinions of legitimacy are more likely to occur when the principal 
can see a Fair samp lint; of teacher perfurmancej as in open spa;e 
schools. ' 

The strength of the association between individual teachers* re- 
ports of princii)al evaluation and teacher satisfaction may evca come 
about because teachers who like the principal often seek him or her out 
tor evaluation and remain in close contact. Those who are not satisfied 
with the school and do not like the principal may successfully avoid 
frequent evaluation. As one of the principals in our sample reported, 
a teacher in his school, upon finding the principal out ide the class- 
rouiii door, opens it a crack and saySi -'May I help you?"' 

An importafit general finding with implications for thu principal's 
role is the strength of the relationship between teacher satisfaction 
and the perception that the principal supports teachers' ideas, disci- 
pline, relations with parents, and special projects. Support from the 
principal generally remains a strong positive predictor of teacher 
satisfaction, regardless of teaming, open spacer o:' school SHS. This 
supi)ort becomes even more important when team members engage in joint 
teaching. Attumpting to provide support fur teachers in these areas 
appears to be a construcrive goal for principals. 

There are some interesting suggestions for the principalis role 
With respect to general school policies in schools that have teaming, 
f^or team members, policies on student evaluation and student discipline 



'it should not be inferred from this result that the evaluations 
of principals in open space arc more likely to be perceived as sound. 
They are not (r ^ .01)* 

Our assertion that tlie relationship between frequency of principal 
evaluation and teacher satisfaction has different meanings in tradi- 
tionally organised schools and in teamed schools is supported by the 
multiple regression analysis. In non-t earned schools^ once principal's 
support variables arc enterod, frequency of ■jrincipal evaluation is no 
longer a predictor of teaclier satisfaction. In contrast, in teamed 
schools frequency of principal evaluation retains its power to predict 
teacher satisfaction after the support i yen ess is taken into account. 
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appear to have special importance in predicting teacher satisfaction. 
In open space, a general pulicy on student discipline has an especially 
strong relationship to teacher satisfaction. These results suggest that 
principals should give particular emphasis to developing such policies 
when there are teacher teams, especially in open space schools. 

Our final suggestion for the principal working in open space 
schools is that if he or she wishes to introduce a technology such as 
flexible grouping, it may first be necessary to improve the communica^ 
tion and interaction among team members so that they will be willing 
and able to handle the possible frustrations of a task requiring in- 
creased interdependence. Many open space teams seem to adopt and be 
satisfied with cross- grouping; yet this often does not represent very 
soph i st i cat instructional practice and is not related to satisfaction 
with teaming. 

If open space teams are moving to cross-grouping because high 
interdependence is especially frustrating in the open space settings 
then the principal may have to look for ways to provide more support 
for teams in this setting. If teams do develop to the point that they 
arc willing to increase their frequency :f joint teaching, the role of 
the jirincipal appears to be more important than ever as a source of 
evaluation, an administrator of general policies, and, above all, a 

it 

supportrr of the teacher's role. 

In conclusion* this investigation into support for the teacher -s 
role through collegial relationships and vertical integration has been 
able to suggest ways in which the general proposition that organiza- 
tional changes may increase teacher satf .^faction are conditional upon 
the level of staff interdependence. Although we did not develop the 
cjuest ionna i re specifically to study the integration of the school 
organization in its relationship to the role of the teacher, we have 
been able to draw a more complex and so|/fUSticated picture of the 
working conditions of teaching than have any of the Environment for 
Teaching studies up to this time. 
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CFmPTER S 
STUDENT JCDB SATISFACTION 
Introduction 

Throughout the preceding chapters we have been interested in the 
organizational structures of classrooms^ schools, and school districts, 
and in the impact of these structures on instruction and on the work and 
oriontation of some of the participants. We have not emphasised the 
effects of organizational patterns on ''student outcomes^'-*- the primary 
goals of the syst em because several substantial research traditions 
deal with these variables. In this chapter, however, we discuss several 
aspects of the impact of the school on the pupils, whose learning, 
socialisation, and adjustment are uf particular concern to practitioners 
who are responsible for operating schools. 

Most research on student outcomes treats students as objects or 
c Hent s of the school, considering whether the school is able to alter 
thorn according to its aims. Researchers examine whether schools in- 
crease the knowledge and aptitudes of the child; whether they affect 
the child's goals, aspirations, and self-concept; and sometimes whether 
they have long-run effects on the child*s values or social skills and 
attitudes. We have, ourselves, inquired into the relationship between 
classroom organisation and the formation of students* perceptions of 
their academic ability (Simpson, 1975)* 

VoT the most part, the starting point for research on student out- 
comes is the cnncoption of the school as an organization working its 
purposes with greater or lesser effectiveness on student targets. This 
conception has been modified as the research tradition has developed, 
because it has become clear that students may be affected in ways 
broader than those defined by the organization's purposes and techniques 

This chapter was written by John W. Meyer, Sus ^linc 
Robbins, and Carl Simpson* ' , 
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--by their personal rciat iunships with peers and teachers, fur exn^^ple, 
and by their overall uxpcriunce in the school as a community, 

Put it is possible to shift completely away from the conception of 
stiu. ts as clients of the school, even thoii;: . th^ is an i nt crest mi^ , 
legitimate, and successful orientatian. and to c. icei\'c of tfie as 
members of ^lie school org^ .:ation ujio imrticipate ciuite activel)^ in 
its life and whose daily work occur,; under its jurisdict lun. This per- 
spective is simply a matter of choice, though it may provide some ad- 
vantages in thinking about the school as an organisation. The conception 
of students as members of the school may become more common in the 
future; in our society interest seems to be shifting from the future 
benefits children may derive from childhood and school to a considera- 
tion of the satisfactions and well-being of the children in the present. 
Teachers and administrators are even now highly sensitive to sttidents* 
affective resjH3ii .es tu the school and the ciassroom. 

Once we decide to consider students as members of the school 
urganisation rather than as client-, further choices must be made. 
We might, for example, consider studeiits as part ^^f the sc ho a 1 commun i t y , 
whose members share interpersonal re lat ionships ^ a sense of solidarityj 
and broad satisfactions and dissatisfactions. We have choserij however^ 
tu look at students as doing Jobs in a work organi sat ion ) focusing on 
their work at assigned tasks in this organisation. This choice, unlike 
the decision to consider students as members rather than as clients, is 
nut simply a free intellectual choice. in taking this persjiective we 
may be right or >.e may be very wrong. If neither the clii Idren nor 
those who work with them organize their lives in the school as if it 
were a tusk-oriented work Qri;anization, but instead relate to each 
other as members of a broad community, our data may show that our de- 
cision to focus on students as workers was a mistake. (Or perhaps 
teachers and students share an understanding that the school is indeed 
a work (jrgan i zation , liut that the students are merely clients of the 
teachers, who do the work- = in which case we are still wrong.) Never- 
the less, we argue that students approach the school as workers with 
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jobs to do (though without thinking of it in thtit way), that they are 
oriented toward doing these jobs, and that they derive their satisfac- 
tions from their performance of these work activities (rather than, for 
in^tancCj from their broader social relations within the school as a 
cominunity). We will examine our data below to see how much sense this 
overal 1 hypothes i s makes- 

if students have ''work" rales in the schoo], we are, of course j 
interested In the way the ciassroom, school, and district organisations 
effect these roles. As with any study of the relation of workers to 
their jobs, many dimensions could be picked cut for analysis, IVe 
selected three that are analogous to dimensions commonly studied in the 
sociology of work roles: whether students like their jobs; how well 
the>^ think they perform them; and how much autonomy they have In their 
job performances. We then asked the following questions about these 
d i mens i ons . 

(1) What factors affect student job satisfaction--i * e* , the degree 
to whicii pupils "like'* school? We were especially Interested in any 
evidence on whether structurally complex classrooms and complex in^ 
structional arrangements in one way or another expand the roles and the 
satisfactions of students; but we report also the effects of other 
factors often discussed in the literature on job satisfacti ^n (e.g* in 
Tannenbaum, 19663, 

(2J What factors affect student autonomy in classroom wot's andi 
in turn, what effects does autonomy have on other aspects of the class- 
room? Again we were ospecially i^' teres ted in whether classroom com- 
pluxity offered more alternatives to students; we hypothesized such 
effects on both teachers and students. The analyses below suggest that 
this variable has different meanings for students than wo imagined. In 
addition, our analyses suggest that student autonomy is much more 
complicated than we had assumed. With more sophisticated conceptualiza- 
tion and measurement of student autonomy, we would expect to see very 
different results. Some of our measures in this regard, therefore, are 
not very useful. 
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(5) What factors affect 3tudentji' conceptions of their academic 
ability? This question^ which concerns an intervening variable verv 
coiniiioiily evoked by educational theories, was of great intei^est. Ic is 
examined in a separate monograph (Simpson, 1975). Simpson's study show^ 
that students' self^perceived ability tends to derive directly from 
classroom experience and peer evaluations, and indirectly (through these 
variables) frorri teachers' evaiuations and test scores. It is further 
shown, as we would have expected, that complex classrooms tend to break 
up the simple '^ability" stratification of the class, and thus reduce the 
inequality among students in self-perceived ability. 

Who Likes School? 

IVe report below on the factors that affected the extent to which 
the children said they Uked school. As stressed earlier, ue conceive 
of this as essential a job satisfacnion study = -students arc members, 
as well as clients, of the school organization, and may find their role 
in it more or less satisfactory. Their satisfaction, like that of all 
workers, may be independent of the kind and amount of work they produce, 
which in this case is the main goal of the organization. Wo are especi- 
ally interested in any effects of school or classroom organization on 
satisfaction, but consider a wide range of hypotheses, as is necessary 
in all job satisfaction studies. And, as is usually the case with such 
studies, we are investigating the meaning to the children of their role 
and their satisfaction with it as much as we are the factors that cause 
their satisfaction. We suspect that a child might he quite unhappy in 
the wider world of the school and yet report that he "likes schoor'-= 
meaning his own particular work role in the organisation. And the re= 
verse seems equally plausible. 

The basic dependent variable is the response to the question, 
'Tlow much do you like school?'* Duspite a healthy myth which indicates 
otherwise, most children said they liked school. Almost all the 
children answered the question. Half said they liked school "a lot,'' 
and the rest of the answers were spread out among four other answer 
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categories. Fifteen percent expressed dislike for school. It should be 
noted uhat these answers are not strikingly different from those re- 
ported by teachers about their own satisfaction (see Chapter 7). 

We discovered soine initial evidence supporting the view that 
children approach school in terni.^ of its work , rather than in broader 
ways, by looking at the relationships between answers to the iking 
^choor' question and answers to questions about liking specific activ- 
it^o. Liking school was closely and positively correlated with liking 
the iTiain academic subjects: reading (r - .29) ^ math (-38), and social 
studies (.40). And in multiple regression analysis, each of these three 
Items independuntly contributed a good deal to the explanation of the 
meaning of tlie "liking schoor' question.^ In contrast, liking athletics 
(r ^ .11) and liking drawing (r - .10) were much less closely related to 
liking school. However important and satisfying these activities may 
he to children as people, they are not central to the work of the 
school. And children apparently perceive this and choose to focus their 
orientation on the satisfactions to be derived from the main topics of 
work . 

As one might expect, several background factors affected whether 
or not the children reported liking school, but none of them have large 
effects, and consequently they are not included in our later analyses. 
Boys liked school less than girls (beta ^ .12, p < .05). Also, students 
with lower socioeconomic backgrounds liked school less well than others 
(.16, p < .05). These findings are pretty much what might be expected 
on the basis of the literature on the subject, but it should again be 
noted that none of the relationships are large* 

What about the satisfaction of minority students? Black (beta = 
.08, p < .05) and Chicano students (,12', p < .05) liked school even 
better than others* Although this finding is contrary to many popularly 
held beliefs, similar results have been duplicated in a few recent 



Standardi :sed regression slopes (or betas): reading (.24), math 
(-30), and social studies (.32). In this analysis^ for reasons to be 
made clear below, self^percoived ability and self-esteem were included. 
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studies which show relatively high academic self-esteem and high in- 
volvement and faith in school on the part of Black and Chieano students 
CFernande;, Massey, and Dornbusch, 197S). One interpretation is that 
minority students place much more importance on school and the work thev 
do in school for their success than do other students. Another involves 
the revolution in the special consideration and positive treatment of 
minority students* 

Methods 

We studied 354 third-grade students from 17 classrooms in six 
schools. The scl.ools were selected from among 16 chosen for our in= 
tensive work with teachers to provide a good deal of variation in 
organization and curriculum. The classrooms in each which contained 
third-grade students were the focus of the study. Of the i? classrooms, 
five were multigraded (with from five to twelve third grader.s) , and one 
was a combined or teamed class with a total of 50 students. The other 
classes had from 25 to 33 students. 

Since the schools selected were part of our larger surveys, we 
had district and school data of the sort discussed earlier in this report, 
and we also had the detailed descriptions of classroom organization and 
curriculum from the teachers. Further, for this study, the teachers In- 
volved were asked to rate each student's performance in three subject 
areas; to describe each student Vs membership in ability groups, if 
present; and to estimate the extent to which they tended to provide 
feedback of various kinds to the students. School records provided 
information on the standardized reading test scores the third graders 
had received as first graders, 

A questionnaire was prepared for the students. It was pretested 
extensively and was very short. In order to make sure the students 
understood the questions, the test administrator went through the entire 
questionnaire with the students, leaving time for them to answer each 
question after it was read aloud. The students reported how they per- 
ceived their own abilities in various subjects and their beliefs about 
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the abilities of their peers. They also reported how much they liked 
the several academic subjects as well as school as a whole. They de- 
scribed the amount of choice they had in their academic work and responded 
to a series of self-esteem items. 

In addition, five of the thirds-grade classrooms were observed and 
described on a systematic observation form. In these classrooms ^ we ob= 
'-crvod one period each of math, reading, and social studies instruction* 
rotiping practices, varieties of available materials, the uses of these 
i:.aterials, the degree to which the children could choose wliat to do, and 
the degree of student and teacher jihysical movement were observed and 
recorded. Three separate observations were made during each observed 
period; thus, each classroom was observed at least nine times during 
our visit. 

[lypothoses on St udent Job Satisfaction 

Liking school seemed to mean liking the work of school. We thus 
turned to the job satisfaction research tradition for some plausible 
ideas about the factors involved. (Tliis literature is reviewed by 
Tnnnenbaumi 1966^ and by the authors of a number of papers in Scott and 
Cummings, 1973*) Tn this way, wc arrived at six lines of explanation, 
or six hypotheses. 

Ab ilit y and rewards. People tend to be more satisfied with work 
they and others believe they can do well. One might organize a separate 
r^i'gument about rewards, but in the school situation, the student is re- 
warued in the currency of grades and appi'QVal, which are themselves 
cvaJuations of the student *s performance. Thus, translating this hypo- 
thesis into the school situation, we can make a distinction between the 
student satisfaction with his own feelings that he is good at his 
work and the rewards ho derives from others who believe he is good at 
his work. This produces two specific hypothgses: 

la. A studeTit-s own conceptilon of his ability to do schoolwork 
contributes to his satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
school , 
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Ib. The assessnonts by others of a student's work contribute to 
his satisfaction or dissatisfaction with school. 

Self-concept. Over and above a person's specific assessment of 
his ability to do certain work, he makes general assessments of his 
adequacy. Higher self-esteem is usually thought to make a person abler 
to perform roles and mor.^ satisfied with the roles and his performance 
in them. One could imagine that a student who thought of himself as 
having generally valued abilities for the academic task at hand might 
be more satisfied. 

-a. A student's general sclf=concept contributes to his satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with school. 

2b. A student's general conception of his intelligence contributes 
to his satisruction or dissatisfaction with school. 

Social success. Broader, more affective aspects of a worker's 
role may affect his satisfaction more than the specific task activities 
do. Perhaps friendships and the ability to participate effectively in 
socially desirable activities contribute to school satisfaction. The 
school day, even more than the ordinary workday, allows for a great 
deal of socializing. There is recess, lunchtime, physical education, 
art classes, and after- school interaction. 

3. A student's social success contributes to his satisfaction 
with school. 

Autonoiny. An issue that flows through the literature on teacher 
satisfaction (and the literature on job satisfuction in general) is 
work autonomy. Discretion in choosing and scheduling activities is 
thought to be an important source of work satisfaction. 

•4. The degree of work autonomy a student is al lowed affects 
nis satisfaction with school. 

Classroom complexity. An argument running throughout this report 
relates the complexity of the classroom situation to the effective 
integration of the child into the classroon work situation. Complex 
classrooms offer the teacher and the student more ways to fit the latter 
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effectively into the work situation. These expanded possibilities 
should increase the work satisfaction of the student--part ly through 
the variables discussed above, and partly independently of them. 

5. More organizationally complex classrooms increase the 
satisfaction of the students, 

Vertica 1 integration . Effective involvement in schoolwork ordi- 
narily seems to require an effective working relationship between student 
and teacher. In any classroom--perhaps especially in a complex one-- 
hichor levels of work^ related contact (that is^ more frequent and indi- 
vidualized interaction) between teacher and student are crucial to the 
student -s involvement and satisfaction, and may, in addition, increase 
the rewards the situation offers. 

b. Higher levels of contact with teachers increases students* 
satisfaction with school. 

Measures of Perceived Ability and Self -Esteem 

Throughout our analyses, two variables seem to importantly affect 
liking for school: the child's conception of his ability to do the 
work, and his general self-esteem* 

We measured the student's perceived ability by adding together five 
items: (1) Compared to the other kids in this class, how good are you 
at schoolwork? (2) Compared to all third graders, }\ow good are you at 
schoolwork? (3) Compared to all third graders, how good are you at 
arithmetic? (4) Compared to all third graders, how good are you at 
reading? (5) Compared to all third graders ^ how good are you at social 
studies? 

To items 1 and 2 the student could answer: (1) I*m one of the 
best, (2) I-m better than mostj (3) I*m about in the middle, (4) Pm 
not as good as mostj (5) I-m one of the worst* To items 3^ 4, and 
he could answer: (1) I'm a lot better, (2) I'm a little better, (3) 
I'm about in the middle, (4) I'm a little worse, or (5) I'm a lot worse. 
The most positive response was scored as 5, the most negative as 1. 
A mean score on alJ the items was computed (for item intt 'Correlations , 
sec Simpson, 1975), 
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Self-estcem waj? mfasured by combining seven items in which the child 
was asked to rate h-iraself on whether he was more hardworking or lazy, 
happy or sul, kind or mean, unsuccessful or successful, a leader or a 
fol lower, trd to get along with or easy to get along with. There were 
five possible answers, ranging, for example, from very la:y to very 
hardworking. The most positive response was scored as 5. the most nega= 
tive as 1. A mean score on the items was computed. 



Results 



Factors Afrectii\g Liking for School 

Table 8.1 shows the effects of self-esteem and perceived ability 
on "liking school." Both variables have significant effects. Perceived 
ability and self-esteem are positi%'ely correlated (.40), but have inde^ 
pendent effects. It could, of course, be that the findings of Table 
8.1 reflect a general halo effect; a child who rates himself high on 
some other variables may also rate himself high on liking school. Some 
of our results below cast doubt on this idea. It seems more likely 
that Hypotheses la and 2a are supported. 
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Roi^russion Ef 


fects of Perceived Ability 
on Liking School 
(N-292) 


and Sel f-f;steem 


Vari able 


Standardi zed regi ession 
coeff ic i cnt (beta) 


F-rat io 


Purcei \,'ed Abi 1 i ty 


.21 


12. 05** 


SqI f -listeem 


.24 


16.15** - 



'p .01 
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But let us consider H>pothesis lb. Other people's ratings of the 
child's ability, over and above his ownj might reasonably be expected to 
affect the rewards he receives^ and hence his satisfaction with school. 
That iSj the evaluation of his work- by others shou' i work independently 
to soine extent. In factj however, it does not* Of course^ these rating 
might partly be ''captured'* by the child's rating of himselfj and thus 
when others' ratings are added to the analysis in Table 8,1 no results 
are added. The results from each indicator are as follows: 

a. The teacher> were asked to rate each child's overall perfor^ 
mance in math and reading* When this variable was included in 
the analysis of Table 8*1, an utterly insignificant beta weight 
of .03 resulted* Teacher rating did not correlate with self-^ 
esteem (,06), but did with perceived ability (.36). 

b. Bach child was asked to list the best and worst students in 
his class in math and social studies. A peer rating index was 
created by counting the number of times each child was chosen 
as best in math, this was divided by the total number of good 
choices. From this number was subtracted the number of times 
each child was chOi^en worst in math divided by the total 
number of good choices. The same procedure was followed for 
social studies. The final index was obtained by adding the 
resulting figures for math and social studies together* A high 
positive number therefore would indicate that a student was 
often thought of by his peers as best in math and social 
studies. A high negative number would indicate that a student 
was often thought of by his peers as worst in math and social 
studies* Any number approaching zero would be about average* 
When added to Table 8.1, this variable showed an insignificant 
effect of -.OS on liking school. The peer rating measure 
correlated only slightly with self-^esteem (*15) and more 
strongly with perceived ability C»39)p 

c. The first-^grade reading test score of each child is recorded 
in the school office. It might be thought to affect in subtle 
ways how the teacher and others treat the child* When added 
to Table 8*1^ it shows an effect of *00, which is naturally 
insignificant. This measure did not cgrrelate significantly 
with self-esteem (-,02) or with perceived ability (*06)* 

d* In many of the classrooms, some sort of ability grouping is in 
effect. The teachers were asked which math and reading ability 
group each student was in. These reports were combined into 
an index, which was then entered into the analysis of Table 
8,1. It showed an insignificant effect of -*01 (3 - fast 
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group, 2 ^ medium group, 1 ^ slow group). Fhe correlation 
between this index and self-esteem was^.OS; that between the 
index and perceived ability was ,20. 

Hypoth esis lb is eliminated by the data. Tlii s is not to stxv that 
teacher and peer ratings are unimportant to the child, Simpson's (1975) 
analysis of these data shows that these variables have substantial ef- 
fects on the child's conception of his own ability. Our point here is 
that they apparently do not indicate a set of rewards that affect the 
student's satisfaction directly; they operate only through their ef- 
fects on his own perception of his ahijity. Over and above this, having 
his ability respected by others may jilease the child, but it apparently 
does not make him say he likes school more. 

Hypotheses 2h and 3 fare no hLtter, Hypothesis 2h argued that 
beyond high self-esteem, high and generalised academic self-esteem would 
produce satisfaction with school. Along with the other self-esteem 
items the children were asked to rate themselves on how *'smart'' thev 
were. These ratings were correlated with the otlier self-esteem items, 
but showed by far the lowest individual corn ation with liking school. 
And when included in the regression analysis of Table 8,1, the Item 
showed an almost significant negat ive effect of -.13 (beta); *^smart^* 
correlated with self-esteem .45 and with perceived ability .47. Think- 
ing well of oneself and thinking one is good at schoolwork improves 
one's satisfaction. Believing one has high capacity in the abstract 
does not help. 

Hypothesis 5 (the social success idea) was tested in two ways. 
First, the children were asked how good they thought they were at 
athletic activity. Wo believed that even among third graders, such 
success might be valued. When added to^Table 8.1, however, the item 
showod no independent effect (beta - .04). The correlation is .21 with 
self-esteem and .25 with perceived ability. 

Second, more powerful evidence is provided by a sociometric ques- 
tion: The children were asked to name three frienc , and t!ie number of 
nominations received by each child was scored and divided by the total 
number of choices. Here, the correlation with self-esteem is .07 and 
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with perceived ability, .20. This variable, when added to Table 8,1, 
has an insignificant (.06) effect on liking school* 

An even more powerful finding which provides evidence against the 
social success h>T3othesis is that whether students think they have 
friends or not does not affect their liking school. When the perceived 
sQCiometric choice item was added to the items in Table SA, there was 
no significant effect (beta - .001; perceived friendship was correlated 
with self-esteem and perceived ability .20 and .16, respectively. The 
students were asked to '-circle the drawing which shows how many kids in 
this class rike you and want to be your friend.** The five answer cate- 
guiles ranged from a picture with one face to a picture with fifteen 
faces. This is very surprising. When students are asked how much they 
like school, they just are not thinking about how many friends they have 
or how popular or socially successful they think they are. They are 
thinking about how competent they are at doing schoolwork and how they 
think of themselves generally. Hypothesis 3 clearly fails. 

These data make very clear what children mean by ■■liking school." 
flaving friends who rate one highly and thinking oneself socially suc- 
cessful must add to the satisfactions of a child's lite considerablyj 
as must being athletically skilled or having one's abilities admired. 
But this turns out not to be the question the children were answering. 
The children, much like the adults who answer job satisfaction questions, 
were literally telling us whether they liked their schoolwork. They 
liked it more if they felt they were good at it (but not if they thought 
they were **smart*^:), and they liked it if they had more general self- 
respect. The point is, howovers that they were telling us about their 
feelings about their work, not their school life in general. 

We turn now to examine the specifically work-related hypotheses: 
4, 5, and 6. Hypothesis 4, the idea that work autonomy should affect 
job satisfact ion--an idea with substantial support in adult popula- 
t lons^-failsi 

a, The children were asked how much they could choose which 
activities they did, and when they did them. Whenj added to 
Table 8.1, these variables have eomplcteiy insign ficant 
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effect^ Cbeta - .03 and .04, respectiveiy) , Student autonomy/time 
correlated .14 with self-esteem and .16 with perceived ability. 
With student autonomy/activity the correlations were IS and 
,08. 

b. We asked the teachers how much choice they permitted the 
children. The effect on students^ liking for school was com- 
pletely insignificant (beta - .05). The correlations with 
self-esteem and perceived ability were near zero. 

c. From our direct classroom observation, we categorized the 
classes by the amount of independent choice the classroom 
structure (in five classrooms) allowed the child. We have 
data for only 63 of the children, but an insignificant beta 
of .06 resulted when this variable was added to Table 8.1. 
The correlations with self-esteem and perceived ability are 
-.02 and .11, respectively. 

d. Also from our direct observations, we classified the class- 
rooms by the amount of physical movement among the children 
which could be observed, on the grounds that in a sense this 
reflects chi Id autonomy (Lueders-Salmon, 1972), ^ An insignifi- 
cant beta of .06 resulted (based on only 63 cases in five 
classrooms). The correlations with self-esteem and perceived 
ability are near zero. (Intercorrelations between the three 
sources of data on student autonomy--teachcrs sttuL.its and 
observation--wi II he discussed in the autonomy subsection of 
this chapter. ) 

We believe our measures of autonomy have many weaknesses, as men- 
tioned previously. Nevertheless, it is astonishing that five different 
ones fail to show significant effects. This contrasts greatly with most 
surveys of adults. Apparently our measures were so broad as to include 
in ''autonomy'* classroom situations which provided so much uncertainty 
and lack of structure and guidance that the net effect lacked satisf ig 
qualities. If so, the result is reminiscent of our previous data on 
teachers (Meyer 6 Cohen, 1971), which suggested that some types of 
autonomy for teachers, particularly those in sel f-^contained class- 
rooms, are so isolating as to be dissatisfying. In any event, these 
data on autonomy seem important and even mor* striking given that more 
than a decade of educational Innovations in oth the United States and 
firent Britain under such names as free schor.^^, open education, demo- 
cratic teaching, and informal education have been built on the assumption 
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that students are happier, more motivated, and more apt to achieve in 
school if they are given some degree of freedom to learn what they want, 
when they want, and in their own way, and for their own purposes. Whole 
schools, both public and private, have dedicated themselves to . ^ as- 
sumption. The open space schools have actually commicted themselves 
structurally to this belief.^ Our results, or rather, our lack of re~ 
suits, suggests that this process of student autonomy is not sufficiently 
understood. Further research seems necessary in order to begin to 
identify the specific conditions under which student freedom is indeed 
both meaningful and satisfying to the student. 

We will return to this issue of student autonomy in the next sec- 
tion of this chapter. 

The same failure confronts H^^iothesis 5- -the idea that complex class 
rooms increase student satisfaction. We had imagined that these more 
complex settings provided enough features of interest-=more materials, 
more possibilities for work and satisfaction--to show at least some ef- 
fects* But data from our survey of teachers is convincing: 

a* Open space classrooms show no effects on students* satisfaction 
(beta ^ - . 04) . 

b. Teamed teachers do not have more satisfied students (^,09"!. 

c. Wider variations in instructional style and materials show 
insignificant effects in reading C*12) and in math C-*09). 

(Tn this case the teachers were asked how often their students 
engaged in using manipulative and audiovisual materials.) 

The teachers were also asked how much variation there was in the 
materials their students used in each subject. Again 'there is no effect 
(beta a , 00) . As a final, and crushing, test of the relationship of 
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"G. fi. Bantock, a popular critic of the British informal education 
movement, offers a possible ^explanation for the origin of these move- 
ments. He suggests that this belief in the virtue of student autonomy 
is really based on philosophical assumptions about the nature of the 
child, dating back to Rousseau's writings, rather than on any empirical 
data. Bantock expresses no surprise that so many teachers sympathetic 
to the idea of student freedom, have failed to implement it *-in its 
true state in the classroom** (Bantock, 1965)* 
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satisfaction and complexity, we condrcted a one-way analysis of variance 
to see if the satisfaction of the 320 students who answered the satis- 
faction question was significantly affected by which of the 12 classrooins 
were in. This was a fairly loose test, since any classroom property 
(including some we have no measjire of, such as teacher competence) could, 
if it were operating with some force, produce a significant effect. And 
there are enough cases for a significant result to occur* The analysis 
of variance showed insignificant classroom differences (F = .146, d.f. ^ 
16,313) . ^ 

We have gone to some trouble to study, in this specia] investiga- 
tion, schools that vary to an exceptional degree in structure and cur- 
ricular organisation. And the re^^lt is an insignificant difference in 
student satisfaction with school. The point bears repetition: despite 
our efforts to violate the principle of random sampling and to find 
schools that varied sharply in curricular organization, we were unsuc- 
cessful in finding systematic between-classroom variance in student 
satisfaction. 

The finding that variations among our classrooms in pupil satis- 
faction are not significant does not completely eliminate the possibility 
that a more exact examination of the effect of a particularly strategic 
classroom characteristic will show a significant result. In fact, below 
we examine a general classroom property--student-teacher contact--which 
does seem to have an effect. But an analysis of variance tells us that 
however statistically significant such a result can be, and however 
interesting intellectually, it is not likely to account for much of the 
overall variation in pupil satisfaction with school. 

The finding, however, reminds us of a weakness in our data. These 
data are drawn from very young children, who do not have well-developed 
frames of reference from which to make comparative judgments. They can 
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However, one of the five schools in which we collected these data 
does tend to receive high satisfaction scores. It is represented by 
two of our 17 classrooms. Our analysis of variance provides no reason 
to believe this is not an accident. 
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report their ability or social success with some accuracy--because they 
are within the classroom surrounded by more and less able and popular 
peers. But they have very little between-classroom experience* And if 
asked whether they like school (or, later, how much autonomy they have 
in the classroom) ^ they may have difficulty making a comparison* They 
know little about other schools and had typically only been in two other 
classrooms before the year in which they were questioned; thus it is 
perhaps to bo expected that comparisons of their answers between class- 
rooms would show few results* How were they to decide whether this 
classroom was satisfactory or unsatisfactory if they could recall few 
comparisons, and if they lacked the social maturity to have acquired 
bases for comparison by talking with others (or by even more indirect 
means)? Perhaps, in other words ^ our data are not adequate for the 
problem we are approaching. 

Hypothesis 6 (vertical integration--i, e, , communication with the 
teachers-produces satisfaction) returns our analysis to the individual 
level, in part* But the measures we use (feedback^ grading^ teacher 
physical movement ^ collective teacher responsibility) are derived from 
our teacher questionnaire and thus give the same score to all the stu- 
dents in each classroom. And while we already know that no single 
classroom variable is likely to produce substantial results, it is ex^ 
tremely interesting that our data produce encouraging findings. 

(1) Our simplest measure is the teacher's report of how often 
feedback is provided to the students* (Teachers were asked: "In gen- 
eral, how frequently do you give your students feedback regarding their 
performance in each subject below?" There were six possible answers: 
daily, several times a week, about once a week, once or twice a month, 
once or twice a year, and never*) This measure--a classrooin character- 
istic in our data-^showed significant effects on student satisfaction 
in our regression analyses* When added to the two basir variables in 
Table 8*1^ it produced a beta of *15, and an F-ratio of 6.8, with a 
significance level of *01 (see Table 8*2), The effects of perceived 
ability and self-esteem remained significant* Feedback did not signifi^ 
cantly correlate with self-esteem (-*11) or perceived ability (.01). 
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TABLE 8.2 

Regression of Effects of Frequency of Feedback 
and Grading on Liking School 
(276 cases) 



Variable 


Standardized regression 
coefficient (beta) 


F^ratio 


Frequency of feedback 


. 15 


6. 99** 


Frequency of grading 


.05 


.95 


Perceived ability 


.21 


12.03** 


Sel f-esteem 


.24 


15.4 



**p < .01 



Interestingly, frequency of feedback is essentially uncorrelated 
(-,04) with the frequency with which the teacher reports grading the 
child. Grading, in the teacher's definition, has no significant effect 
on student satisfaction and does not alter the effect of reported feed» 
back (see Table S.2). This means that the teachers are reporting to us 
a kind of contact with the child's work that is removed froni the stan- 
dardized evaluation system and unrelated to it. In sum, frequency of 
feedback significantly contributes to students' liking for school. 
Frequency of grading does not. 

(2) A second indicator of vertical integration derives from our 
observational data. We scored the extent of teacher physical movement 
in the classroom. We reported above that pupil physical movement is 
not related to satisfaction with school. But in our limited observa- 
tional data (63 cases), teacher physical movement, when added to per- 
ceived ability and self-esteem, shows an interesting, though insignifi- 
cant effect (beta = .22, F = 1,95). Our interpretation is simple: if 
teachers move about the classroom. It is to maintain contact with the 
diverse student activities and to provide control and meaning to these 
activities. 
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(3) A third indicator has to do with collective responsibility for 
the progress of the children. We earlier reported that teacher teaniing 
has no effect on the satisfaction of the children* But within teaching 
teams, when we isolate the property of genuine complexity in relation 
to the child, we find that within the teaming situation, this variable 
shows a significant effect (N " ISS, beta - . 20, F « 7. 3, p < . 01) * The 
teachers were asked, "Which most accurately characterises your team?: 
(a) rt is collectively responsible for a common group of students in all 
subj ects , (b) It is collectively responsible fo^ a conunon group of stu- 
dents in one or more subjects , but not in all subjects,^ (c) Students 
are really assigned to individual teachers who are individual ly respon- 
sible for them. The answers were scored as followsi answer 1=3; 
answer 2=2; answer 3=1. 

(4) A fourth indicator is even more indirect* We asked the teach- 
ers to rank which way their students were organized most frequently in 
reading—whole class, two or three groups, four or more groups, or stu- 
dents working individually. (Reading was the most important subject 
taught in the third grade in terms of time and energy devoted to itO 
This variable, in our view, suggests a systematic attention on the part 
of teachers to the particular performances of the child. Its effect 

on child satisfaction in school, when added to the basic variables in 
Table 8.1, is barely significant (beta ^ *14, F - 3,02, p < .10]. We 
would emphasize this result even more, especially because of the absence 
of generalized grouping effects as shown earlier, were it not that the 
same variable for grouping in mathematics shows an insignificant nega- 
tive effect (beta = -.11, F = 1*9). 

Overall, it seems that those aspects of classroom organisation 
which produce direct contact between the teacher and the student may 
increase student job satisfaction* In this respect, the school differs 
from a modern technical system, such as a factory, in which satisfaction 
derives from completely impersonal factors. The child is, perhaps, too 
dependent on the teacher's definitions of what constitutes adequate work 
and behavior to formulate his own independent picture of the progress 
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of his work. It is certainly true that the student is in a dependent 
situation (as in a familial, or perhaps even a feudal, social system), 
for in most schools the main educational goals are set by other people, 
as are the standards of evaluation. If learning is an insufficiently 
integrated technical activity for the child, he cannot establish his 
overall position. 

Thus, like people everywhere who occupy highly dependent work 
roles, the child obtains satisfaction from (a) a general knowledge of 
his moral worth, (b) a sense of ability equal to the tasks at hand, and 
(c) direct personal contact with the center of authority in his world. 
This makes a great deal of sense, in view of the picture of schools we 
have developed elsewhere in this report. The feeling of succef ror 
failure is not organizational or broadly interpersonal in character* 
It derives from the private activities and feelings concerned with indi- 
vidual production, and from the moral authority (the teacher) cnat 
decides on the meaning of this individual production.'* 

To sum up the results thus far, we find that pupils' perceived 
ability, general self-esteem, and teacher contact are related to satis- 
faction with school. Rewards from others, general academic self-concept, 
autonomy, general classroom characteristics, and social success have no 
effects that we can find. 

What does this mean? In our view, it means that the students are 
more simple and direct than either we researchers or the contemporary 
educational system properly comprehend. They form their own impression 
of where they stand vis-a-vis the day-to-day requirements of the school 
system and their authorities (i.e., teachers), and they disregard what 
the rest of us think of as considerations for manipulation (their dif- 
fuse ability, their arbitrary standing, their social success, and their 
lex classroom circumstances). They see, perhaps because of general 



4 

The only fly in this ointment is, so far as we can see, the fact 
that the teacher's evaluation (specifically, grading) of the student 
has no direct effect on student satisfaction. 
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cultural definitions of the school, what the score is. And in term.^ of 
thats they evaluate their status with respect to the school. 

The Ambiguities of Student Autonomy 

Ordinarily, a certain amount of autonomy in the pertormance of 
work contributes to worker satisfaction* The literature on open class- 
rooms has been singing the praises of more autonoiny for the student for 
years » although much of this activity has been based on philosophic 
rather than empirical argument, l^e had supposed that complex classrooms 
would considerably increase the satisfaction of the child, and would do 
so by generating higher levels of autonomy. In a complex classroonij a 
given child may work on many more different tasks than in an ordinary 
classroom because the possibilities are greatly expanded , Which tasks 
he works on at any given time should be worked out by the child and the 
teacher^ with the child's Interests and feelings Included as factors. 
The effect of the complex classroom should be that the child has more 
effective control over what he does* is better fitted to his tasks ^ and 
is more satlsfiedp 

This line of reasoning seems quite plausible--and indeed captures 
some of the central claims of the current movement toWBTd more CQmplex 
classrooms. But it fails to be supported by our data. Our three 
measures were the student account * the teacher account * and an observa- 
tion measure. None of them^^not even either of the two measures taken 
directly from the students-^is related to liking school* This leads us 
to consider two questions: First j what do the children themselves mean 
in their answers to our questions about autonomy? And second j why do 
none- of our autonomy measures relate to the children-s account of their 
satisfaction with school? 

The Meaning of Autonomy to the Child 

The 334 third graders were asked two questions which we interpreted 
as indicators of autonomy. The results are based on 327 responses- 
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1. How often do you decide what time to work on different subjects 

T usually decidLn 25% 

Sometimes I decide, but usually 

my teacher tells me, 46% 

I almost never decide. My 

teacher tells me. 27% 

Missing data 2^^ 

2. How often do you decide what kind of work vou will do for 
school? 

1 usually decide, * 26% 

Sometimes I decide, but usually 

my teacher tells me. 39% 

1 almost never decide. My 

teacher tells me. 33% 

Missing data 2% 

To our surprise, the students' answers to these questions concern- 
ing their freedom of choice in school were not correlated with the 
teachers' answers to similar questions. The 17 teachers were asked: 

How often are students in your class free to choose their own 
activities in each subject area? 

Frequency Math R eading Socia l Studies 

Always 7% {)% . 7% 

Usually 9 ^1 y 

Fairly often 2b 37 32 

Occasionally 16 54 31 

Seldom 3S 
Never 

Missing data 7 =^ 

Table 8.3 shows the correlations betueen the students' and teachers' 
answers for math and reading. 

The absence of significant relationships is very surprising* The 
teachers and students are reporting on very similar issues that bear 
directly on the day-to-day work of the classroom. But there is no 
agreement. We tend to think that the teachers share something of our 
own meaning of the tem in answering the questions (we later present 
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TABLE 8.3 



Correlations between Students' and Teachers* Reports on 
Student Work Autonomy^ by Subject 



r 



Type of Aintonoiny 



Math 



Reading 



Time 



.03 



• 04 



N=(305) 



N=C327) 



Activity 



,06 



-,04 



N=(30S) 



N=(327) 



Note : N is the number of student responses* They are correlated 
with 17 teacher responses, 

some evidence on the point) ^ but what do the children mean? Wa did not 
find, in administering the questionnaire to the children^ that they 
showed such uncertainty in answering the question as to make the answers 
random* They probably mean something with reasonable consistency--the 
question is, what? This question is made more pertinent by the fact 
that although both student and teacher answers to the items vary sig- 
nificantly among classrooms j they do not vary together* 

Further indirect evidence on student autonomy comes from our ob- 
servational data. By observing the structure of classroom work in math, 
readings and social studies for a day, we collected a good deal of 
evidence that bears on the degree of student choice built into the 
teaching methods and materials of the classroom* We used these data 
to construct an overall index characterizing each classroom by the level 
of student autonomy we perceived. These answers were slightly related 
to the teachers' responses in math (an insignificant r = *11 for 36 
observed classrooms)^ and reading (*25 for 45 classrooms), 

sample of 36 classrooras was chosen for the classroom observation 
study, A sample of 17 classrooms was chosen for the student perception 
study. There are five classrooms in common between the two studies. 
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but were negatively related for social studies ('.37 for 21 class- 
rooms)* The observational data compared to the children's answers, for 
five classrooms for which both were available, showed a relationship 
(.35 for autonomy in both time and activities). 

All in all, we do not take our observational data very seriously 
for two reasons: (1) They were collected very late in the school year, 
when classroom patterns-=particularly in social studies classes«=may 
have changed, (2) they were collected, t>7ically, in one day. Assuming 
that classroom organisation may vary a good deal from day to day, one 
would expect low correlations between classroom properties observed on 
any given day and similar properties assessed by teachers over longer 
periods of time, But the data do suggest, again, that the meaning of 
the children's answers to the autonomy questions requires interpretation. 

One plausible interpretation is that the children, with typically 
limited time frames, are reporting events over the week or so prior to 
answering the questionnaire. The observation is also reporting a 
limited time view of the classroom situation; but the teachers are 
probably summarising the events of the whole year. If the last weeks 
of the school year vary a great deal from the entire year, that might 
explain the low correlations between teacher and student answers. 

Another explanation might be simply that children do not have any 
frame of reference within which to evaluate their school or their 
classroom. They have a comparative base for assessing their ability 
and seif-concept, since these vary considerably within classrooms and 
even within ability groups. But how does a child say how much freedom 
he has in the classroom or school when he has very few experiences with 
any other classroom situations? 

The child's conception of "autonomy** may also be more limited than 
that of the teacher in still another way, so that teachers and students 
could be referring to quite different notions of freedom of choice. 
That is, the third graders may have seen the question in a much more 
limited comparative framework than the teachers* For example, the 
students may see the opportunity for "their own choice" as arising only 
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in situations in which teachers present them with limited, explicitly 
personal choices: for exan^le^ ''You may choose, in doing this picture, 
between crayons and watercolors," or "You may decide for yourselves 
whether to do the problems on the board first or those in the workbook 
first." Such trivial choices, formally delegated by the teachers to the 
students, may seem to the latter to be the meaning of their own formal 
right to decide something. Such choices might not even be seen by 
teachers as involving real student choice or autonomy. The fact that 
such choice situations are trivial to both student and teacher might 
account for the absence of a relationship between the students' accounts 
of having choices and their satisfaction with school,^ 

The larger choice situations teachers might notice could be oc- 
casions on which the student works out with the teacher the lines of 
work he will pursue. Teachers might be conscious of the extent to which 
the child's wishes and/or needs are taken into account in such complex 
classroom decisions. An observer during a short observation period 
would be unable to perceive such subtle behaviors* 

From the point of view of the child, the overarching authority of 
the teacher may be the dominant factor in the situation; that is^ the 
decision, in the child's mind, must be approved by (and takes place 
under the legitimate authority of) the teacher. From the child's point 
of view, such decisions, even though the outcome may be extremely satis- 
factory, are not made under his own jurisdiction. If this kind of = 
autonomy, which may be quite satisfying to the child, does not enter 
into his own report of situations in which he decides what to do, we 
have another explanation of the lack of correlation between satisfaction 
and autonomy. 

We have no way of exploring further, with these data, the meaning 
children gave to the autonomy questions. However, the suggestions we 
have made may have further implications • 

^Possibly the phrase "what kind of work" (Q2) meajit "good or bad 
work" in the minds of some of the students when answering the activity 
autonomy question. This should not, however, account for the finding 
concerning the time autonomy question. 
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Sxuden T % ' Aut onomy and Sat i s fact ion 

----- . _ - — I 

Accounting for the lack of associat:lon between the child's report 
of his autonomy and school satisfaction is a problem. None of our 
autonomy measures-npi ther students' nori teachers* reports—were related 
to students' satisfaction with school. 

It is possible that many classroom situations in which students 
might reasonably be thought to have a godd deal of choice represent to 
the child merely an absence of restraint.! In such laissez faire class- 
rooms, the students might have a great dekl of formal freedom that means 

little to them. They would, in such clasirooms. still be subject to 

I 

the general educational expectation (presumably shared by teachers, 
parents, and the students themselves) that they make good progress in 
learning, and would be formally free to do so. But It seems likely-- 
recalling that we are discussing eight-year-old third graders--that 
such a classroom might be experienced by the students as highly anomlc 
and in a sense isolating. Constraint wpuld be missing, but so would 
guidance and help. It may be that, given thf uncertainties of studying 
and learning difficult subjects, freedom from constraint is not very 
satisfying to the child. This explanation would account for our general 
lack of association between measures of autonomy and child satisfaction 
with school. It would suggest that the presence of more guidance and 
structure in the classroom, which may have costs of its own, offers 
more help, clarity of work obligations, and personal satisfaction. 

This line of reasoning gains force from earlier studies of ele- 
mentary school teachers. We found (Meyer | Cohen, 1971) that elemen- 
tary teachers in self-contained classrooms often experience a sense 
o£ powerlessness in their classrooms which is quite dissatisfying, 
and that the shifts to open space schools and team teaching- -both of 
which involve a considerable loss of privacy, and, one would think, 
autonomy- -are In fact often experienced as leading to Increases in 
satisfaction and even aut onomy . 

In any case, the elementary school classroom may always be near 
enough to the edge of meaningless disorder that a good deal of structure 



might provide greater satisfaction for both teacher and student, The 
self-contained classrooms in our present data, while probably not par- 
ticularly structured or satisfying to taachers, may offer a little more 
clarity to the children to make up for any slight loss in flexibility. 
Another explanation for our surprising lack of results, i,e,| lack of 
association between student autonomy and student satisfaction, lies, 
perhaps, in a faulty assumption in justifying the connection between 
student autonomy and student satlsfactioni It is not necessarily the 
case that, given a complex classroom in which students have some degree 
of autonomy, the teacher is indeed able to guide each and every student 
into work that takes note of his particular interests and capabilities, 
or that the student is always capable of such a task. Management of a 
complex autonomous classroom is a factor that might well need to be 
reckoned with in further research. 

These speculations gain force when we see what kinds of school 
support are needed to maintain what our observers defined as autonomous 
classrooms. Table 8.4 shows a series of correlations between observed 
classroom autonomy and various teacher descriptions of the school* We 
found that teachers who reported more helpful principals, more influ- 
ential school policies concerning disciplinej and higher rates of 
faculty interaction and influence were more likely to operate classrooms 
of the sort our observers saw as creating student autonomy. 

It can be noted in Table 8,4 that the school features which seem 
to be required to maintain pupil autonomy are precisely ones that all 
our data suggest are in short supply in elementary schools, A high 
degree of school structuring and activity is rare, but may be important 
to help maintain classrooms that achieve more complexity in relation to 
the students. It may be, therefore, that in most classrooms in which 
teachers attempt to create autonomy and con^lexity in the experience of 
their students without structural supports, any gains they m$ke are re- 
duced in significance by the concomitant breakdown in guidance, help, 
and structure. Our evidence on the point is extremely weak, but it 
deserves further exploration » 
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TABLE 8.4 

Correlations between School Factors and Observed 
Student Autonomy In the Classroom 



School Factors Correlation with 

(Measured by Teacher Student 
Questionnaire) Autonomy 



Sharing materials more often 
in math 



9* More^ faculty influence in 
curriculum 

10. Own influence greater in 
curriculum 



Principal more helpful 

regarding teaching ideas ^ • ,31^ 

Principal more helpful 

regarding discipline backup ,09 
School policy more influential 

regarding discipline ,22* 
School policy more influential 

regarding curriculum =*04 
Talking informally more 

often about subject matter .15 
Talking infoimally more 

often about control ^15 



30^ 



Sharing materials more often 

in reading ,33** 



,09 



14 



*p < ,05 
**p < ,01 
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Conclusions 

Students seam to be in awe of the larger structure of school and 
schoolwork. Most of this atructure is a taken-for-granted part of their 
world, quite beyond their right or capacity to manipulate. Common ex- 
perience suggests that they take their age and their grade in school as 
ultimate facts of life, not as matters to be negotiated. Our data 
clearly suggest that they approach the subject categories of school in 
the same way. Likjng school means liking the foraal tasks reified in 
the school structure- -math, reading, social studies, and others. Liking 
school results from feeling good in general about oneself and feeling 
capable of dealing with these reified activities. Liking school is not, 
perhaps^ a matter of being happy; it is a matter of being acceptable to 
the external, almost invisible authority system. If one is good at the 
main activities, one is at ease in the little universe of the school. 
In particular, if one has a reasonable amount of contact with the one 
visible manifestation of the transcending authority structure— one's 
teacher--one is satisfied. In light of this, we turn now to how autonomy 
might function. 

Autonomy- -the right to manipulate and reorder the school universe-- 
may also have little meaning to the child. The larger set of obliga- 
tions to learn is still there, with categories of knowledge the child 
must learn In order to become an adult and with standards of approval 
and disapproval. But this set of obligations is invisible to the 
autonomous child. In addition to doing the right things then, the 
autonomous child has to find out what the objectively right thing is-- 
autonomy is sometimes confusing. The child may be uncertain, and as 
much can be lost by autonomy as is gained. This uncertainty might not 
exist if the child's tasks made technical sense in their own rlght--as 
learning a game does, for instance. (There is no point in arguing, 
with Fronmi, that everyone is uncertain without authority, or, with 
Piaget, that authoritarianism and moral realism are inherent in early 
stages of children's developmentO School is not, however, designed 
to make sense as an activity in its own right. It is part of growing 
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up, and it is organized by adults to create adults. It is not supposed 
to be for children to remain children. Thus, it makes great sense that 
third graders should be moral realists, and that their satisfaction 
should depend, not on autonomy, but on the moral canopy of the school. 
The best they can do is to find out their place In a moral system 
created from the point of vievv of others, to conform to that place, 
and in this fashion to obtain a measure of comfort. 
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c) Frl&tgd iiud^l eodi ef hiodbcsk fo; iliD@yFy ictoll^ 
^ III, va have 6&i Cspj is s¥ailflbii fill^ghifi 

d) B^book for ilaagEUrj prisEipds, (@r ifulVBl^l) 
^ Tiip tfi h&vs oQi ^&P7 is milabli tQ mm Am 

^) Cyff Uuiua fuids fo? tlSQUsg fiidiB| k iislnUfj sQhsdi (sf 
fiquivfliifii) 

_ Tiij n Un asi ^pj U milM% is nssarehiri 

f) ^kmal Qf f^aluiliqa pfocedufii far profiiiioail mplofeig 

^ ffi h$vi dQ£ Cqpy ii ivfiilftbli l§ figeifehile 
|) ^filyilipfi farn ht prgfiiiissil ^Iq^iii 

_. vi bavi od£ „^P7 1> iTiUiUi is feiiifcbifi 



13 i Are Iteft el^lir]f i^hoali Is iht dlitriel Mdi mmtly ficiivi 
Qidil Hits sf f^iril pfapii taiialaaee wUib provides suppofl er 
iflcludsi gupporl kt riidisi ifistfueliss lo |fed|i H (Idf ^fisplfi 
iaUef=M Will 1 Wijf 



Yis 



S3 



IF Wi 



fliiia lUl Ihi ifiuf^ii of iid rieilvid, thi appfoxlsali 
Ii6@lit isd ibi aiAir of l^hooli diii^tly b^flilng ffdi 
thesi ptsgfiii. 

HSi el SQhogls 
J^pf6£kiEi diricllj ksf-" 
Sgu fEie gf Md lmm& _ fith% 



12. pQgi ycyr dlilrigt r^Url^ puUiih la^ kiad of aivslilltf or ripoil 
ubi§h pf^idos iifpf^iilGQ la scboal psfisn&ii? 



ITJB i Hqv of liB doio 11 o^ ^tf 
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i 



iimki hivi otlir fusdi sit ylii fiSQ rsgulit Nptld 



b) If YES ? tov leab daii Jpaf iiitfist Eiki mUsUi Ib Mheali 



appfs§£bii k grodis 1 ^ 3f 



ID 



ISi Afg Ehai My ila^l^ ietasli is your dl^^^ ^khtovipyithlB 
si&tii Ihi ysi of.Einali aliiii tiaehs ipiekltMliani for asl^lii 



"~ taliflyi 



Chaaggs 



if m\ llnii Uii ths Mies of HQh ithadl £ad dmtih thi chapel 



111 
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ILTO^I tov aanf p^ple f roa the dlstrie£ office ate t3^ieilly Isvolv^ 
u CTA^e^s in Moh a progfaB at anj gl^ea tissi 



Vfaat t^pea @f dlatriet pexae^^ are us^illj trailed la thla 
aa^oerf 



13. Do j&x aaalgn tea^hl&g pe^a^^l to dlstelsc l^el reipoBalbllltlee 

aa part of « tralsiag pvpgr^ f future a^ Inla tra t or a ? 

tea Hs 



IFjre s tiov «AB7 tea^hera ttom your ssboola ^e tTplcally Involved la 
thla traiplug pFogr^ at glvsa tlaa? 



19. la it jo\kt dlatrlet*a pollcf to rotate ptlnslpals @dag Bchoola on a 
regular baaisf 

Yea No 



tJ YES : Bov o£t^ ate chay rstatadf I^^y F^rs 

10 # Do^^ diattist perslt ^mimt^y atud^ts ta att^d aqbsola In tha 

difittict @tb^^ thBM theif "aaaigoBd" achool at thslt par^ta saqueatf 

"^^^ ^ 

I F_ YES i 1™ Mny vtud^ta vmra ^aaaalgmad la tbia «iyt ^^^^^^^^^ 



ilk Doas the diattlot ptovlde wpm^iml progrsa vhlch In^olYe trsoifeiTlsg 
studenta frsa ''aaalgacd"' a^b^la to @th«r aeb^la in the dlatriett 

Taa So 

If TES s Fleaae list th^se prograsu and che apptoziaiate e^b^ of studentr 
la ^ach* 



I. Camiuili CdKifad vllh ik lmU% ef failai ia padas 14* (Till cay imhk tha ideetisB flf 
saurijli, liiehlBi iiMi, i\?|lu|tiDa of HEifklii Df tiiiniag ef stiff Ut telching reidin|,) 









Type! of Ffljflkipanii 
UiKfict itiff, ted sf dyeitlon, pfiaElpil ti^Ehifi, piroati etc) 














































- — . _ . ._ 





iiaff. (Thii say indude ™itteQi ^m^m with lil^etion q! st4ff, idatki ssd knefiu/far ™ie. 





Hq« pf 




lypii of Fafti?*i^nti 
(dlitrieE staff, bsird ef dueiUesi prlecipalSj iL^ickrii 
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6, «JUH£fiipdrithi«.esBy^ (miB^iiduikediilHit,6a8yltl.cultyiU 



Prfnciptl QuestiofmilPi and 
Suptplntenteit ^itlmniirt 

¥<w §eop«n£loa Is flUiag eut this ^iM«El@fuairt is meh 

lit hara prevldefl this lamt page fer asy ^lEE^ ^Biiitt f&i 
weyld lUe £o makm. F1«bm ftAl frcig £3 dctaeh chia p&s« fres the 

Of eeyrae ips wguld «lsa wImn fW ALwmt (verbal) someaes 

tmmmn^h im have hmm dolsi* It vmild be sost helpful to us if ^su 
did Bursts aar Be^ti^g naeSiana have had to thla reMreh pro- 
Jc€t» so VB lean te i^ws^m ouf restargh Bethods is ^ future* 
Is addltianp vm nally do «ppre€i«£« mH Ehe help you haw givea ua 
aad vould 'Uka iba sppefeunltr Ce tslk i4£h jou furthax, if ]foti b^e 
quaaeiCTs or soaBeais- 




mm 



ta pifil, fripniiy do yoy iviluiiti wll ef pacfiy piiaelpiii 
III p§rfg|iifi| 11 gghool Idl^ 



^i) Hdfi fciquisiii ihia qqoi i year 
J) Os^i iviry thru tc Un Jlifl 



IF 



WasiilB WAS MQI FIIiE) on, Ml Vi m is Uik 

^Ib the piilo3» 
uiie ug mi jm 

Hli m\ % vuE IB ihisk sfflu ffit riipsadifli le ayf iim" 
, pitisBasiiei isri iri i ggypii of piEiflsi I . 
ffliE t9 uk y§y ibeyi Ehs m^ttm lim m tk 
mlUs qyytlemiie, 



h Ai )fpy law, in eiritr ia niluiEi mj mkt el pit lUfl, U Ig Bictiuiy 
E8 di«lep ifitifli fir lUaiiidl ef iralyitlM od ilie te |itbK lafarii* 
tloB ss ihe ^fiomaEi gf iie guff bci^ inkliji 

ii lit EfiUiii n iimliidi bin biK iii ta deling hgv wU or 
pasiii pfisdpili m perfanlBi u ichsal iMfiUEtiiSH? 



^ iim fflHtani m$ m mi u-u w 
^ BiPgiiBs a hosq or j 



;t 6tVEK3F 




5. 10 idUika ts priieipai, tAiE latafll-liKl ptrsasil daii m Mm 



b. nut Ipg of ififoriitki ui iciiiEtid 'ts deUmiiie bsv veil sr 
paeilf pikelpdi iri perfDndai |i siesl idilalslHiers? 



Mch of ifci UlM^ mtmm mt mmuly Ammnlm ik 
tmktt thii mtktl 

Ihi dii^rlEE pfovidii sUndifi evakUaa fsras U pf iBelpiii 
«ai riquiiii itair m k tviluiEia| laahirs, 

^b) Tta district pfividii ii^dard iViluitioQ ferns es priaelpiis 
^iit !ht prlBclpils My ehgaae whithir of ml la uie Eta In 
iVftlyiilai mmth 

^) m diiUUt dqil m previdi slffldiri fsai, byf pipvidis wiiUia 
diseripiiaii pf niigiii pxmkm Ut pfiiidpils lo 

_i) Thi prtnclpilB lit mmUt far de^iloplfii arliifii gni Mmkm 
for ivduatlQi Eia§hsri« 

^) hm of lie ftbsvii Thi mn mmu slilaiiat wedd bi as follp^rai 



10. Dees m diilfidi pifipdleiUy pi^gf infsfMUsn for thi purpesa of 
iViluiilni m mmll ptthmm of the indlvlduil feliainUr?) 
ichooli in pE diiirkif 

ii. ibw dfUa li ihii typi of lehsql ^iluiiisB eirrid oaU 
y^uld pi say 

^^3) hori iIhs Qm 1 yur 
_b) Dbei i yiir 

^t) tei iviry m 5f thru yiafs * 

Ody whiQ a pirikuUr sehoel si^i 10 bi lavini probliis* 



II Dg p uie lay sf thg fQllewiai lypai of iafsmfllloa in iVilusling 
year dlitrkl'i (toenury) %^UqU1 



h M thi SEial kt riqulfed aay chiaps ia thi ivalyiilea proecdufes In 
this dislfktf - r - - 



IF YES? itUflh kinds of mmsl 



a) itudiat icofii op atsti 
tiit§.,iiti...>..i.ii.. 



b) itudgnl icorgg oa othir 
ability Of achi€v@gnE 
EiBti.i., 



Yes 



e) Dun-egpilive data sa 
itydQati sygh as altitudgi 
Or ialQfisti of itudaats 



Ho 



(keiiionally (Undir 
What_dr£uiiatafiei-^!) 



IF Ml fogy pi ay an uxaiply of the typi of iafoMEiaa ulidi 
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\kt dg|iaiUtEti?[ 



i) Ml miifieiin vlib 

ff-Dj ! Mi p lift It H flwpjl if Ek ef i^gmiii^ uld 
te MiHtf lUff Mtitfietiss? 





ty 


He 


tkmMLlj (Dodef 


i) taoit; uUtfiitlsi 
Ilia thi Kkol 









g TIg i Mid jdu |i7i M m oafU of tbl Ijpfi d M§mtiMn f9u 





fii 


to 










vbit lifMiliisiifj 


f) I&fdfiglifiQ on oslfku^ 

















Rich MeiiiiteQ? 



Sow m lib 19 iik |@y mi fUiilid^ ss di€Ui@a^ii| k p? 
dlsifU^ yi imIIii thai iyitsf diffir ia tU nf d^likai an 
Dadi. Is am iyiiHi ssfilla digigiiaa iri sdi ptii^ilir ^lUn £hi in- 
dividual acbooli lA^ys in slter qraliia s^i dicisloai Hi prliafUy 
udd i| lijg dlfliriel iivil, 

la ifsui sf^tMf a disiiiqi on \m l@ ri6r|^lie a pirtiQuIgr 
(il^olary) sch^ri pirisaa^ pfkarily be osds b]F tbi iDdivUuil 
i^hodl or Ij ihs dlilrkl dfki! (Hi ^vi i& talDd biri ay^h di^i- 
iU&a as tiglher Is uai mM^ tmsi vhstbir tQ imtm% ataff 
apiei^iiiUgQi lie,) 

_J) htaarUy at thi diilfiet ImL 

Ih, la ygug g«i fl^iiiaB i al Itvel ihsuld deciiiD&s EdMeniiBi the 
reorgaaiialiss §f primil vilbin s pinicuUf iloiaitsry sehsel 

hfiiarlly ai tbo i^M Imd 
__b) FflMfily It the diatfkt Uvil 



I 



Ih h ymt syeMi if a d^liloA ilde to idgpt a aiw fiidisi 
pfspp Df 1 liv appldfigb ts fydioi iaatruqtiga in a partUukr 
aebsQli VDuid aygb a d^iilgii U mk pr^fUy by tbi isdlflduai 
act^l Qt by ihi district afficil 

^a) htairUy it tbi aebeel livd 

_^b) him^j at tbi diatf kt l&d 

i^* In jmt m iai^ . if a d^iikn \fifi ladi to dapt a aev miltg 
prpp^ Of a Mw ippioacb to leadiag isal^EtlBS in s particular 
aebaolp ghpyld thii i^iilps ba oads by tbi iodivMual aibsol or 
by tbi diatriit oflkaf 

^1) Ffigaiily at lbs ssbool Uvil 

_b) Frtoirlly ai tbi diatriEt Ifvil 
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in tAlib pj$lii in grsupd for kitru^tieail putpDiiSp mli mh i 
offiod {Fof iifipli, i ichqgl vlih to iMlih i ijim d ibiUly 



^b) htoily It Ihi dlsliiil livil 



Mi law Qva epiMon . if i paf iieulsr srtiel vlihid it tMm ^ta MBaer 
is iMab piipiU in poupei fpf jaiErucllpMl pyrpeiii, shayld Ehlg 
diciiloti bi iDida by ihi iadlvidusl ital ef by Ita diilricl'flffki! 

^i) FiliiEily at Ehe ighosl livil 



_b) hiMtUy it tbi diilfict livel 



I9i iyppdga i u^qI ^hed Is idgpl i m fiadkg qurrkul^, ye usuld 
like f@ i^y iiBv iipUeit thi Hmki p^lkies sad prdcidtiiia m 
Mtii the pfiadpii wquld fQUov k |gakls| approval for this prBgfiii 
VguU ysu gay! 

_^aj This deeiiipn vould bl pirnfid by ^Ikii paUey giddilisis 
lad litabliBU pfDCidureSi 

_ b ) This diclsipB yould b€ lovifsid by |iai?al poUiy pldiliflis 
_ thil diclai§Q muU b§ pvimd by isfsmal or id ir!^|^nU< 

1 



i?EpUei| an thi iUiriet pdlqlii lai preqiduris ipplylai eo ihi 
litMtiqii 1b Aleh i pameular iebeol ^rtahis to mtiitiH Iti itaff 
for iiii mchini? Md ypu aiyi 

j) Thil dieiiipp mU be gevtmd by i3^11ait poiky luldeiliiig 
id iitlbiiihad pfQaidi^ia. 

_b) This diiisloa vsuU ba lovsfnid by |ini?il pulley piidtllais 
eaiy, 

Ail ditiilga vduld be gsvafsid by InfDn^l or id kt inasgi^ 

KiUi 

11 iifpoii a lehpol viihid to adopt a aty lyit^ sf |rqupk| pyplh far 
Init^ltipi. gstf UfplieiE ail Ehi polkiai lad pfegiduFaa ippiyisi 
le this siiyilsal Md jfau aayi 

^i) Thil daeiilsB «suU bs gevtrt^ by ixpiiejt paiicy futdeliBci 
aad iiublishid piagadi^ii, 

^b) Thil di€iSlQa ^yld be pnmd by geaefai pslley luldiliaei 
eaiy, 

^0 ^k diqiiioa yDuld be |8Vini|d by iafe^l sf ad hsc ifranfi- 
mth 

Ih MU It be aecurlli ta aay that youi dlilrkt prieifitly hai a distri^t'^ 
widi iiadiag pisgfii or approach to feidiag for gradei 

IF m ypyld you pliasi disgfibe It briefly! 

13. It mm okar that there are idvgntapi mi dksdvantagefi iccQBipaflyini 
both thi poliey to dlveriify riiding curricyk mg aeheoU ^ thi 
pelley to naki readkg eurrieula thi aaai er siiiilUr mm% mim 
pehnoli k the distfiqE, tethekiii wi i^euld like to know which ypu 
eenddif lo bi Rioi-e ippifopriate for your diirrldti M6\ of then MmU 
you Siy it ii| all things eonsldirid! 

IHTERVIEWEIJ HMD REiPaNDENt iCALE 2 

Highly vaiuibli for lehsBla to havi thi m% feadini pfegrffl 
_^b3 iosiwhit valyibli for ichsak Eg have the aiii reidini prQiran 

g) Sffli^har valuibli for schook to have differiat reading pregnai 
^d) Ri|hly viluibk for iehook re hivi different riiding progrffli 
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1^ iiimii «d friaft 

Wniftti Mi. 



H§l it j j 



if IteelllSM Qfl pF9fiiii(Sli 

itaf! aiiif«mu 




iii iiiipid Of ireypt d 



I iffl ijlpi tfi fiid 4 (psrliil) U« gf thi (iliMBUf,) itoli la 
jfoyr dUlrUr.i ifld I *^uld like to kne^f yey wsuli toicUrlK 
iich ef Ihs reiiidliii iheir Qpaa&iis |g fhio|6 er ^iUlnpii to 
i^rtaal, nilit fiu iieh of ihi i?he§li yiiag a sah shirt 
^ aji€«is viry high imm in ghiD|i gnd spiiiMoUto «ii 
Ifidieaiii viry M|h fuutisei lo ghm^ lad iipi riiaautiflfl. 
Zifi ihfiyld iBdlati Ihi iihepri aiyml itiici. Pleui ttel frie 
EMiiiw 4opU ka«" if you ir« yaibU t, mm i pifElculif 



T*i_ ^ if e_ 

tegeiiiUoD oplojiii 
fiii dif icior of 

leal iffiliiti 



m mm m m m mtmi^ la naiF ti lu ^ 

fsUwlQj Kyi; 

1^ Fifif , m ftin itlmmr!) hMi ia thi umi MA 
m m III fipisiiUy eruEl^i ifid ifficti^g IB mmi mi^ 

leteali isd bfliflj iodiati rtj p cheii then KhegU. 



ypy fill have Briiaiid Ehelr perssnnil in in tipeeiiUj crtiiivg 
sr tffluiuil lannir? if is, ^Um lisi tip 3 pf MtUU SimiCTi 
UP 10 2) ft^ brtifly Ifidleiti i^y ycy ehaii thsit lehsali, 



Jehael Hage 



iiisan 



12 



ih mi mi tQ £be adult imMty viEhla vlikh tUi dlitriet ii IsesEid 
*ieh 8f ihgiQ dt^mtlvei belt daiehby ge^dEy dtoaii ti|af4=' 



CEOQIE I; 



grsypi arei 

J ExErenly iafluisikl 



^e) Madiraiily influisilil 
^d) SUihUy infkiiiilai 
„a) M It all ioflucDtkl 

Ftolly, I yoyM Uko to alk p 3 pesliGns eaaecrilqi the t^j in ^ieh 
i^y your tm role as supefisliadenl (as ) , 

Fifsi, wi mlA iiki kaow taw ysy lei yeur rok feiarilng ^ya- 
tliii El^jinge yi^hin ygur dlatrici* fligii pneif en g j^sali 
I^^ (5^y f wr, i^lim fivi iniieilii tkt y?u a!i iblg to ipiad a 
peat d^l af m itmUm sHiage viEhla ^ne im.ku ind dm 
iBdlEilii thii ygy flfg il)li to ipi&d ftlisit BQ Eki in sueh mivmh 

1 * MsQit ao lisi 

2 

3 

. k 

5 - A ifgal d^ ef IM 

10. N^nd, ve ^iiild like [D taey to p vlev pf Dim psiltipn is uktim 
Id geheoli in ihe diitrk^ Dq ysy ice ysucself aefii as thi 
cnQftiinEEiif of rti aetlvitidi sf iipariti and felfirivily syEs™yi 
ichOQl uaiii, st lari gi Ih^ hiad sf la iDt€|ratid ofiaflliatipB with 
lehsflls ai pybugiti gf £hi lifgif vholi? 

^sj CserdlnateF sf filaiively ginifiti end sutfiMUS idtflpl ynlll. 

^b) Hifld gf an integfattjj sriMiatiea 
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mil 



&i|b£ vill viiy hii gf bff toU li an id^csUsail liadir 
y ^ oriinizjtiQMi HMgir . kaspiilgi tbit ill 



j) Educiti§aii luiit 



J) Dr|ifiiiiti68ii fidaipf 



lifil 



i« 801 al lU iflflutalUl 

lUibilj ioflui&iiil 
c. adjirililj IfifluiDtiil 



SCALE I 



a. UgUf ^alyabU fof laboQli Iq hive £be milog 

^leviil ?almbl« far ichdqia lo hivi Mai fuilsi 

c. umM ?ilyibii for icbaali lo kn diffifeat mti&g 
proglly 

U&lf nluabh fof ichools to htvi dlffgriat fudiii 



mani QUESTi^NAiaE 



UlHiM ^muht mU U um^ m mi ptrieB. mi III MUim 
? m ; ^-'^^ ^ ^^P^rtid y Ehm pifioai, bsE 

11/2 mum ifyivristl. f ateHii^ in ihi zm of dUlrleE pifwaail 
«osi till in yeur ididol aiy fiuiiuiti, isitasii tht fft^nim d Hm 

Thlj chirt is ktmki u i tpiafj @f iH pji^ eifElf laid psr^ 
loaail sh§ work la your ich»i, ggipi difaijUgigrs . Ivirj prid 
eiftif lEitd ptfisfl vte wofki is ysuf lehoal eiiber full^Elif gr lay 
Umm d tim should be indydid, Sosi pirgeci be fiperlid 
ia Ehffi eng mmtj, but no ose piraai itaiU ftpofiid u 
lori thia m klHkt tqyivileaE, h ef deubE, toia £hi 
ktit sUssallvt* If no allerBitlve Is ippfsprliti, plaii ysi thi 
mtm labikd viih M aplfflitfify mt, 



School i^iff 



NOi of MI^iS No/sI" fulHisi 

i) hmlit dmim lisghifs 

W Tychifi vlih spidal daases 

(H^ i uaEhiri working mh 

sitslaUf glfcid elysMp iducai 
UcQ^ly haadlcippid cUssiii iic*) 

t) Tiaehtfa lAo do me havg a 

fe|ukr daas (i.g,, reiediil^^^ 

riidisi tiiehefSi apiciil tiiehifs ~ 
in aft, mltf ^ys, idi, tU.) 

d) fiireholdglsia i , * * * , , 

i) Ootmselofa , , _ 

f) Ipiidi thiripisEg i , , , , 

|) Llbraftoii i i * , , , . , 

h) Gjffleylts ipsdaliiu , . 

i) Othtrs (please fpi£ll|r) . , 



t* Qy§iiiOQnaire - 

MitolitgiEBrB la ^hi§ lehggh 
Titli 



of luU-llii 



b) Vlci-pri^ipil,,, 

t) Othif idiMiEritive pffsoanel 



*ro * k Ihi @feii£ tl^E a pgrsoa arriii aa dilfiiitriUiri litU 

Ihil ibdfE Ib Ehl mlm for Ml^tbi ^qyival^ti^ 

3. Hov mj elgfital pirsqnQil irg Ifi thia school? 

tobir pegsflBi I Full^Eiai iquiVil^Ei , 



m my paid tiiEhir aidis im jm school ^loy? 
Mef ,af pgsoa l ; Full'tlffll iquivaliaEi 



5. Esv mf iMt nUmm (noa^iid hilpirs) mk in your Khsol on 
4 V^itil iijl ill saciiiaryi pliaii isEiaaEi thi ivtiaga it a&y 
oai Eiffii dafisg Ebe yiari)i 

a) Mull vQlyalnri wrki^ vith Eiaehif i 



b) Mull volyBEiifi wfkln| ia oEhir eipiciEiii ^ 

Hysi iitiMli Ehi i^r d hours ipi&t Is tba school by thi i?irip 
dull fdkaliiE per iiji , 

6* to May sf thi t'aeherg In your i^jsel ari lisuEidl 

h Hotf nay of jfeuf tdaeiiqri? h.ivc yDrl.ed .i| this U'mll 

I ) 1^3 years 
^b) 4-B yufi 
„e) 942 yiifs 
_d) gyif 12 yiars 

L How kag hivi you htea prin^lpii ol thlJ sehodll 

Hd¥ loa| kvi yoy biia as educitioail idiiniiiraldr? _ 

Hoy iBng \mi yeu mtM it tUn Khosl dlnrkE? 



h 111 sahgeii kn imliy mni%b. bit faculty siiiia|s m cfpilsid 
diffirestij in iUktm umlL 'hm qI tU is tk mn 

itmtm diiefipEisn el imlty miim la pyf Khpsll 

FseuUy Biiiiagi are prte for cwmieaU^ lalerEatisa and 
ipiici^isg r^ctlsaa frsBi Ehi mil U aid the adaisiitfstlvg 

_b) Faculty liiUngl ate prteUy Kgykai fgf oikiai dedsigai and 
SitUng pQliciii for thi eeaduet g! the ichooL 



Doei ymi uM have lay iiifiding ^miittu for deilinj tdth sehsQl 
liVid mtm iyeh is qufrlEul^j Eychiai MEhodSp spi^lil prsgr^s, 
itudiut dlselplingj %UA If sd, plasi Uit Ehese ™iiteii pfs- 



b 

riri 
0 



Q I 9 9 i y A 

^i-rii y g u « 
&y & M £ 4 



^ i y 
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p. Qyestisnoairg 



4 



IF YES i Hd¥ Qiay eliasroeist 



Md ydu ehariiteflli aay of jmx daiifOOsi as diiifasiii In vhiEh 
m\\ pupil pfseeedi yipeadeDUj ui1b| a igrlii of plinsii or pro- 
grasa^ Israiog aeEivitlei duriag a njer perUsa gf the ithogl day ? 

Yis ^ ^ HO 

IF Hqw laay daiifoosil 

M yeur ichegl applid for iny ipeclal diaiifiEE fundi far Instfuetiar^i 
purpQsei during Ehg Uit m yMfi? 

Yii_ _ H o 
IF ^l=S i Ibtf May tkei ha^i you ippll^l 

Pioisi liiE thi applleitisn fsr yhkh you feGeivid iueh funds, 
id thg approxiiitQ mm Ihi lehool riqiivid. 



hfpgsi 8f Applicitiofl 



tent Eeceivd 



13* Poyi your mM mtin ipiQiil yiral or itati funds, luch as nilht 
Unrylj ar Title 111 fuaJij for edueatiaaal~prepaii! 



Yoi 



Ho 



in||j Fltasi sphia the Bfltyrs of thi pfOfras or progriai briilly^ 
ind civi thi ipproiiMta aisunc d thi ipeeiil fuy?. 

Sour^i Appfoziiiti 
(itati Of ^'^sount of 
Ikturg of the FrogCfli Fidirai| jpegid ^ods 



16. hn thise fuBdi m^ld m igy iddltisad pgiillDfiil 

Yes ]k 

IIJM ' tym of poiiElDni m ihiy isd tew of neh? 

of PpilUog Eg. 



Sypirinteidint ^ntiennalfi 

^ hm fmiU thli lai pip for ^ wiilta €»i§tf jm 

VOdi Ukl fee siii, fhyi figl f Eg jgijg^ Ejjjg 1^ ^ij^ 

felt of Ihs qtsiiism^ii ud hffid 76uf ^qoksU i§ aaq^Kullj. 

Of leufii w mM ila§ i^ai ysuf ilffsi (nM) mmu 
ffid grlliciRs ibgyi tM ^^iiigpilEij gf my sthif u^gt of ibi 
feiici vt \m bcia dalig. Ii ysild bi ki^ Btlpful to ui if fm 
m if rtis Ey sspEifi fycUeu jou hiVi to thii ftieirsh pro- 
jHli 15 VI lift ium |q iipr^ve gyf reiiircti MtWt la thi fulufi^ 
Is iddi^osp vi risUj is ftpprigiiii lU tU hilp jou hin ilm ui 
Kd would lllEi tlii sppsrEtfllly Is ylk virt y« furihif , if joy hm 
qutiiksi fit tmmnU* 
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FIIKCIFAL IHTERVIEy 



2 



imnmi if in eading mm m mnmm you wm m 

KISSING OR ICLM mmm, GO QVIE Ha ^TH THE 
PRINCIPE AT m POINT, 

feUtknihlps your tmhtn h immim. tmpiiz^ 
tUt Ehiri m i ffiat viriiiy of mim xiUlimUps poiaiblc 
^1 Eaehiri; tknhn, riEhif e^ igkiBi ^gy fg? ihi siiibef 
Pf tlau" yeu iiy hivgp I ysuld like |e to ^gihir ygu have 
m iMli itichir gfpupi vhs mi ef ^ra of thi ^tittth 
m thii pkci of pipar , 

iramtR: Ha pmciFAL scAU 1 (FIVE TTFEs SF mimmm) 

^Yei| I do Jo, I dsaU 
lUi SKIP 10 QlillON 4 ih 3) 

Fliasi tuli m how May lu^ |Egupi ysy layi, hsw 
tiaabifs are tolviid Is ^eh group i Sfid Mth of thii 
criteria ea ftis U|e ipply b iieh group . 

Ui^jHtei Qf CsiUbfltiEive Gfoups Ho. of AppUeiblo CriEeria 
(Spydfy SubJfceE Areai if Spgddiggd) aa^h |reyp (Cirek EhUiEUi) 



I a} ^ sf all m tuMhx peupi you Und gbevi, whieh-4f 
sy-do yau f^arf n mlh ex^pkry Ec^^.tb3E Is 
Eioai irtiid ygu would pginE que as ifiddi fof oEy/sehoolsl 



mmmi u mm mm.mih 

omma, skip io qmnm i 

fe) li it poiilWe for m U mm iimij ihe fseEon 
cgaEributing e| lU iuesiii if fehfsi Eiiehif gioupi? 



C D E 



A B C D I 



h I) Of all ihi imkt irsupi you hivi Usted 1b queiUoa 1, 
whi^^^f ay«do ygu n^H u havlDg recurriat lirisus 
pfsbliaa k wpfkifii tog^ibir? 



A i C D ! 



A 1 0 D E 



A I C D 1 



iNT^VIEylEi IF HO KiFONSE W qnSfiQS J, ASK mm k 

mmrn air 31 

^b) If « poiiible te yay t5 bflefly idioElfy £M Mtufo of those 
recurrisl prpbtai? " 



ABODE 



B C 0 i 
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O ERJC 



Tigl 



tie 



IF ^l S«fIQQtSmOSJ 
W\ ASKi i) Ii tMi a hml vritt^ ^Iky or i imml ^^iphsfg 
that ^Duragii Eeicbir gsUaberitisa at liMii? 



b ) iagthisi tkt should be la^riaiid io your iEhcdlt 



Arc of ekisToea idu^aid w jspidiif 

ir SO,' SKIP ID qijESTiffl i 

IFltS^ ASIi a) bawBia^f 

b) to liay sf ikfi iri ia '^gpa ipj^i*' 5^^1,1 ^^^^^ 

e) K^l U %k pfidfliisiat mum for mi.mitif pupils 
to teltl*|ridfd or tffl|f4ded elaiiro^? 

^Mciil §f plrioBaltly tslmU 



61 Dyrisi thQ p&it lyo jiarSi would you i^y IM m v^pk 
Iml if tg^ghir tg^&f of cplhboratioa i£ your lehool 

hall 

^b) dierelsdt 

?i Doas you school have isy "op^ spiea pods" of olhif iyEfuefeienal 
!ii Hq 



Bould fou iiy tbt you gfi tryti it &Mm diSifooaa 



4} How asnjf §uqh apicisf 



nth ategittir hot uiif 



b) In tki% podj or dpin^spigs oksilooni do the iutim 
giAgrilijf tmh in luch a viy ^h&t thgy m viiibk to 
each Qtkt while Ehiy vork? 

giaefali thii li true* 

jhis is trya fo? iop, oot for lUi 

^tn genyfalp this Is me trui, 

t) M the aaoiat of such ipaee ^h^spd iiplfic4Qtly dyri&i 
Ihi pisl two y^ftf 

Jfeij it hai iflgfQaiili 

fil, it his dsgr^s^di 

Jk| It iiii ffiilQsd ibdut tb^ 



9. iov eeyidyrfBi yoyr elassrosii whery dl thy pupils Sfi io the 
ssi iihool irgia, wbt is thi prdoiisifli basis for aisipini 
pupUs to IhiSI ilsSifOOll! 

^a) Acadsie Efii^fia (iu£h as aghjiv^DE ttst aeorei) 
^b) kiM Of pili^liE^ eflUfia 
^e) Othet (Piiasi ipedfy) 



mii mm.mmm'mim 

Ai m h^, M diff„ in Ehi Of wto Is cBMdtid « 
bfiWi iavelved yh.n mim dealiloni ^ds. In this mtim m 

about ,m miik ktiiim m m „di In thg ceurie 
« op^rttiai a ishsol. We m Utmmi k finding oyt «hleh 
isdlviduali or pups a« mmi or k,^« a«ivily talvd m 
tlifiie difilsiBDi afi Eda la yaui ichoel. 

Fleasa mu that wi are asldfli aniy about ^ iavaivajat « 
««,ulUElo«, neutauE thy aaouat of laflufflte tim Mmmh or poupa 
isSf hivi, Fqi ciaapli, tsiehets ti a«lvely iavolvid la d^gidlng 

be very iaflufiiitkl in tba ia«ar, 



Please k arsful doe to raipoftd la terii of wkE should be the 
e's itadardi. '-ouW liks „ taow whaE the usual pm^te 
scEually ii la ftmki k your sehssl, 



10. PlMsi ioora y^h pofios « psup f,r each deeisiou adcurilni 

HAND KSFONDM m EM FOE qisnos ID. 

1 - would mn (or sluosl B«vir} be eoasulted or bacoii 
acEiy^ly invqlvid. 

I - VBuld seldoa U tmmi or hitms minlj iavslved. 



3 " would oeeisii 



bi Masultid or httsm icElvely 



iavolvid, 

4 = would usuilly k eoBiylEid or beeoii sECivily iBvolvad, 

5 ' would ilwiys (or iksit iMyi) be soaialEid or bicsp 

flcuveiy kvfllvid, 
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Mum. lalsfvkw.^ 



Active fifUeipiii&a or 



.a* OyeisisB t@ hiri a m mtim 
{tk ipMit didsiDi tmllk^ 



Delisipss i|il|fliB| pupils to 
Amu and tiactari fg? ihy 
M%t letool par. 



icliodl lehadiily affeetiai Ehy 
whslq ichsal. 



M I 

§ e 

i y 
y 

g !H 



Deelilon ts adopt iiidividualUad 



A ii^gfsl pdlky dgciiio^ m ybi^ 
Ihsi is ygg piid iiie^gf ^ygg ^ 



gi Miiki SQ ibe ageada fgr Utdty 
iigtis|a 



h. A dydiisa u ahif the pfefii- 
iisnal asstpseau gf guff 



ii A dyciiiso Q& ihi bait cQUfii 
setie^i fsr hiadUs| g s^isui 
dleglpliBa^y p rgM^, 



ji A dicislBB i*hiihef tg m abiUty 

grsupiBi 6f pypilgp ai § pairal 
Mlcy fef thli BQheeli 



A kdsim to devilsp § i^elil 
mm sr unit aat staadiri in the 
eyfriouliffl (mgh ig mlqy) with- 

1. ktisimi iiUbliihiag ukd pU-- 
eiii OB Ihi me of ihg pkypoyDdj 
iuildiflgi, aad aqulpifli {for the 



iM 

H i 

9 Q 

Q U 

J as 

a "" 



I 

i 

g 

j k y 

B N K 

M 0 ^ 

U H 
H 3 4J 



0 ^ 
ii 

ii 



^ Ii 
5) ^ 

y 0 

ei p e 
*i Q M 

.SUM 
yon 
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U ik ftmm \mmm % aiy ibouE m iiim te vhlch various 
pupi pjigjktjaU la mm milk Milmh In thli 
aietiea vi aik whleh periMs sr ifeupi have tlia pFidsaiBaai Mlmt% m 

Flini kigp k ikd thai m judpoti an bii&g Mdi on whst Ihg 
"flihe" vay ii^ yg wold Uki to taov h^v thla|8 work la praeilgo, 



■ 8 

!f mmn 

"i^ i!t tkm, sik 

ihi fQllQ^Qll "By 
Uiiihari' do m 



appfqprliU iliti^ 
mi Itm thi mU 
for qyiilias 11; 

Mlcsti Mc% ill 
this e^lusn 



MM! 



• the tiachet §r 
iiachers dkmi 
by, thi dieliioQi 

^ the tesQhiiii staff 

js.a_ gM?"._ 



11^ 0& eaah of the diQiiigBi listed p ^km qhsasg tiiq ilat^st 
irro thi Uii provldid vhleh mi mmUii kmlki hov thg 
Uttir la dicidcd, 

m mmm m swi for ^mm ii 

1 » thie deglslaa li baskally oada it ite distflsi Uvoli with 
E9&iultatiQ8 vlth thi principal miht tmkih 

I ^ tUi dgdsigfi U ksicilly ndi by thi pfindpil| with 
CQyuitstioB »lth liichifs lad/or diitriet ^kifiUtMQth 

3 ^ ia ptactlcgi thii dgEiilaa ii bisl^ily mk by ttiacliirii 
althoygi the pfkcipil ^ p^rhipi dlsiriet ataff piirapiii. 
iri l&fiua&Uil ilid issdnL 

4 ' thii didliiea is iide at thg athQol Uvil, aad la prietlsa 
ii ahired.quity iqually bttviio thi priscipal and tmkfh 

ditiilsa da thla inttir hai bgia mk Iq ihli sghdoi; 
qudstioa coM^t bi aaav^redi 



ai DiEieioB to hifg a m tsaqhsi (thg 
apidfic ii^iiiea fyyltisg is a 
m mmtt diNfii i . i i_ 

bi DedgipQ ts adopt i ssv §aj§f fiadloi 
eynieylii to b^ uaid idlhin this 
ichsol I i i i i i i i i i 

^! D^cisiqas |aai|aia| pupUi to clailil 
aad iu6i%u ht Ihi ml acbool yea? ^ 

di Dediiaa ts miM ^hispa ia thi ichoql 
iQhiduli aftoliig Ibg lAoli ichDdli 

MMm to adgpt iiidividMliiid 
iastruetioa df iqia otim particular 
taidiis| pthddi la idrg than 

Claai iiiiiifi iif^iiiiii 

f . A gyaafai poliey dsdslpp os lAiither 
tu uia pi^ teacher aldig ia tlila 
i&hsaliiivga ivailablg Ms i i i i «^ 

1^ peddlDi m tU apada for fagylty 
liOti&ga , 

h. A dadgida to ahir tha profasiioaal 
aiilpiats of etaff iHabyri to piriil 
greatir spyclaliiatioa ^ i i i i i i 

ii A diciiiqa oa tU beat QdUfii df 
aeti&a for haadlai a laridua 
disdpliaary problii . . i . ^ . . i 

ji A deeialda ^ther ts usi ability 
grduplaii Qt Qthir fdriaf 
|f6upi&| of pupila, la a |igifil 
pdlicy hi this achopL ! i ^ . i . ,_ 



k. A didsida to diVildp a apicial cdurae 
or imit Bdt itaadard la ayrricultai 
(such a§ §€0l6|y} vithia this schggl 



1, Peciai^ gitaUishiai actiDol pdlidlis 
an thi uai dE Ihi play|royad| buiUlfiii, 
and gqulpi^Qt for the pupils aad staff 
d! this schoQl i i f i i i I i ^ « i , 
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fhgfi m iffljf pMiiufii 5s ichopl prlaelpiiii i§ m all kflow, FyblU 
seboii dd mt nlm pupils whs will m%d^ The eencenis iBtefgsJg 
ef piT^ci, iyrti?? tad dUirici itaiaiBlralsri de ml alwayi eeladds, 
Sdh thi&|i ibdut any iqIboI €|aag| iseilf h dgigid. 



13* iuppoii yoy isd yeur sUfI dQiird |q adspl a agy fiailni euffkulii 
for m lehcQL Hi ysuld Uki to kaew hgy ^licife thi dlsEriet 
pgllclii sad pfDeidurei m *leh ypu WBuld fsU^ ia iiiklBg spBrovfli 
fsf EWi"— - - a -rr - 



Hi iiiiae that yeur ighe^l hs ita sliiri q( diffieidUei ai . 
Sivia Ihe iptdflc lityaeicd y?y are ia^ wi wuld liki yeuf jiidpmi atoul 
EM mmt pf Muisci )f§y as ihi plbgipal caa ^esl 1q a ai^gr 
aryi of mt%m vblch ir§ eewe tp H\mlh 



» * 


* 


i 




U. Cflipirid iQ ill thi slhir fielers Igfluiscki Eho lituaika, 

iaflueaEUL in ^qu^ y prladpal, la Ihi foHsviii iiitifif 


^^fll 


Very 
^tiil 


llilj Is- 
_ floMlUl 


lUgtlll; 

filial 


i M at ill 
laflu- 
entiil 


£lei Qf Ihl Isird Qt 
J^Uttkl II thi l&£gl 
uM hvil. 










itibdda uaed bj teach- 
ers la iheif diily 
clusroQi miii 










behavior pa thi part 
of pupils in the 
i^hoolf 










Hilpifli viaker liieh- 
ers inpHve the qualj- 
Vf sf Ehlir vork with 

^^'2 










Mair.{.^' Bln§ or achieve 
m i^^i sii/iiidii 
tmti iU ukd an 
ihi iirt of pififiti. 










1* Kainuking or ighliv* 
ifii |PPd tiiphif ipfsl^ 










gi {ivilciping and/or adppt^ 
ifii iiprdyd etirEiEyli 
9? prograsli ia ihi 
iahool. 










hi Silsisi Ihi level of 
achiiv^at of pypUi 
vhs an wa^ la riad^ 
lag lad arittoeiki 











mm. 



_i) TMs dirisloa \ffiuld hi imm^i by oiplkie pplky luidelinii 
eitahliilied prpoiduf§g» 

^b) thia daaliiQa wpuld bg gavemid by paeral policy |uldeliBii 
paly* 

This deelsiea wpuld k immi by lafarial qe |d hoc lEEasp- 
ieati* 



14, Supppsg ysu viahed t§ feariaalie ysiff itaff for tiai mM^. m 
aplieil aro thi ihitkt pQlkiy prppidures applyla| ts ths 
iltualisal 

j) Thli daiisiDB mU ta |Qveraed by Gxplidt policy guldQllay 
aad iitabliihed prpcddufgSg 

^b) This diaiilgs would bs gmmd by gaipral pQlicy luldeliflei 
oaly. 

Mi deeliisa ysuld U %Qnmi by iafoMl or ed hae arraaio- 



Ui iuppaii ygu aid your staff viihsd £d devilop a diffiEiat iithpd of 
irsupiag aad asslpini pupils for iaitruatiaMl purpoici. Hdv iipUpit 
are thi diitflet palUlii and prsGedures ipplyln| to tto sltuatisiif 

Thli didsiga viguld bi %mfmi by i^Udt poUoy guidallaeg sad 
ytaUighid prpdid^gi* 

^b) ftli dieiiipa would bi igyeraed by leaLral pgliey |uldellaei sely* 

-- 0 Wli daeisipa ^uU bg gevsmed by lafgrsal gr ad bg£ arriage* 
iiiita, ^ 
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frlE^lpol Intyfvlyw 
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IS I wuiJ Uka ID kiiow how yey us ym m reli ripfdini tduegital cfiWSfc 
vilhiB yeuf achseL pliiei tm mmU on i acali im m is flvi, ^ 
Aifi fivi indiesNi ttat you iri abU ts gpind i |fiit dtil sf tiii 
itkuliEliii thm vitliia £hi lehqpl, aad m% Indkitii ttin you ate 
ibii IB gpind slioit no tiie ia lueb icUvitUi, 

1 " ilasit ao liiQ 
2 - ' 



4- ■ 

5 i piE dfil sf liag 

l?i Wiieh li thi belt iBtiMii of the tmmk Iml sf fiEiiigs vhm 
ehUdrin ir^ aervyd by youj schoeli 

Lstf-InEOEL' Ley. middle Hiiii-itddk Hlgli- Hixd 
IF mm. Ml mm mm tk m mn mimimn Ifimm eiteisilgi! 



U. Wlh faprt ta the adult cmisUy within yhlch thh sebgal li loeiEed, 



Uqw Infkgatkl la ik tm\im^ otpniiatignia) wtthls pr dlstrkt 
(CTA ur An Iml chaplef , or CEC) upoa daqlikni sadM »ithi& p; 
setol, ill ihyic afeaii 

1 ^ KDtai ail laflyiatial 

2 - iliiltly influialial 

3 iodiratdy influential 
k ^ my iafluiBtial 
5 ^ ^Irssdly iaflyiatial 



_a) lurfiquUf didiiofis 

J) dodiiiQa go prpfiislQaal 
ataff iiaiisieBle 

j) dodsisna on thi wy 

pypid. 

J) ichogl ryki and 
ryfaliti&ns 



Insclivy 



iFiditional 



19. In giflufil hGv Buch influsneg dg pateati end coMunity poupi hive on 
ycur ithogl d^ciiisni and plinniai? 

PaiyDis and/sr eomalty groypi m\ 

_s) Mmtly ifl! kintial 

^b) Very InfluiaEiii 

_e) tfedufat4y iflfluyatial 

_d) Slightly Ittflyentiai 

__._e) Hot at all iaflygntkl ' 



ERLC 



31. Id jreur rc!| 
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ptQgtm ia itady 1-3 ^ !»¥ my eeacheri 



22,"' Hoy May tUmi m thif i1 



23. IB mn diSiQi your repkr feadlBj preiF® la gfidii 1^3, hew 



^b) hid flidi(8) 

Mult y&kflieif (i) 
J) iludaiE tuEsri im ottar ichgoii 
^e) itud^^ tmu hm o%kt frgda Ig^di trfmn ihla lehooi 
_^f) ilutol lutQfi frea tbi eisie gradi lovil ^Ehla ihis iclgpl 



immtim la gfidy Hf 



fflaelpal latiprkv 
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26. In m mm in irid.^i 1^3, m ma yf IflilfugUQail 

Wifiols ari uKd? la hoif my mm li ^eh of tkn uiod! 



2Si Apprpfiaiiili fcov raqf ilBufegi a diy Is a ch^d la iradei 1=3 
ardtairlly icvslv^ k the readlag prspaal 



2?, is m ef thiii seEg pf uteryii fyiifded as Ehe iaia sei of 
Datarlais la psdei Wi 

Tei ^ So _ 

JLII' iftal agE ii It? 



Wmi Do or lagri of m mmn is gfidii W use aai of thm 
s^ls of iitgrkli as a Mi^ eat? 

tcs no 



2i* tew I i©dd iik isik p abcui Ehi ray la whkh deelita are 
ladi ateyi vhieh ^£iglal§ and le^hsdi arc usri in jfpuf miki 



HiEtisdi 



4) Eich rngto d^idgi iadypia* 
i^lly vhi^h (mieflals/notllQii) 

b) Tuachyrs at {he sigsQ gridi Idvil 
Jotatly diterilBs (hi (layflals/ 
10 ygg ^ i > ^ . . t < 



q) 4 tmiitm qI tmkn k tk 
m?iEHii IIS EQfwni HAnHaii m "~ 

d) A dlitrigt^de EHlttce di^g^ 
liny riiit (laliriiils/ieEhDdi) 
to use * ...... 



J 



M. Meb gf the fellfiwlsg lUE^igy kit t\^mmUm your rofldlag 
prB|riii la padei 1-3? 

Our f ^diB| piegiii viflQi ceniidirably aigB| toaehirs at 
the laii pidi lavd In both iatirkii and i^thoda . 

^) Quf mdi^ fmm miu mUmhly mtlm u 
the gang grado levol ia Baeerlais ^ alEleygh lathode 
aild art abut the sasii, 

to riidlng pfoir^ vif lei eoniiderably assni iiaehifi &t 
thi iise iTidi kvd k mMi uiydi although the Mtafklg 
arc akyt the §^i, 

_^d) Our r^isi pregr^ varlyi little ia rito iithgdi or 
pateriah fliaong tyehef I i£ thi gffle gride levgL 

^1) aif reidiag pfeiFffi repliei tiaqhirs it the s^e iride 
ievel 10 uie the 1^ igthsdi a&d satiriali, 



30. jyrlni mdlag iniLfucEiQa ia isst tUmi In pad^g 1-3^ tetr audi 
variiUflUi tteUa the yte fills yii^ 

All lEudinti piiifiUy uiu Elii iitifisli. 

^b) Stiidiais ifi divldid Ints 2 n 3 |fgypi, iich greup yiiajs 
diffifeat Mlirialii 

_e) Studlati iri divldid late k er jsafi iroypl, m\\ peyp 
uiiai diffemt Mtifiiii, 

_^d) hQli stydiiit ulli diffiriat Mtaiflals 



TOTOi IF "b, e, or d" Is mm, AlK Ma 
OniEEWSli MS 31 m 

JOA. lit kigdi of infeiiidsn m used ai i bisii tar plicing 
oad trpnifgrrlri ntudinti aaoa| gfaupi? 

(IF m m 1 li m, phaie m oEDi'iHEi) 

^a) Tiati prpvidid by thi reidini pra|rgii||^ 

^b) Taiti prepifid by the tcachir(i) 

^d) Mi tiseher feminditlgas indludinj hgw studeuti 
vifi ifeypad la the pist, 

3L yithia lait dum in pades 1-J, hev de itudenli giairaily work 
dyrlai readiiii laotruetidQf 

_i ) Ail itudiflti wgfk appfsxiffiatily the piQii 

J) Stydents are divided lata 2 or 3 ^rsypi werkiag at diffiriat 
pallia 

_e) itydiflti are divldid iato 4 or leri pypi tfsrkiaf; at differeat 
pi^ii, 

^ i] Mi lEudcat varki it hli/hir ewa picei 

e) Other (Htm sp^dfy) 



f) Daa't kaew 



MPIElBi IF Ver ¥. AiK32 
mwm, IW W 33 



11 



IS 



32, \m liable in ihiit |fgyp§i 

j) No oai evir ihlfii bitwiia irsupi, 

^b) Mt% li thi poisibllu^ gf imp, 
M i^ii ill mkm tmk h thi last 

_£) Thf aifflbifiUp of thgii |f§ypi ihKu oaciiioaally, 

^d) Thf aaibifihip of thm imn M!U fslrly eftgfl, 

i) Doa-i knew 

toh ef Ehi fellwlai mimmi best eMfaetfifliii ehi wsEkiai 
flUlioQiUpi ia jgyr schoel aapng ffiiiai imhm in gridil 1=3? 

^i) liichfrs vofk fiirlf laicpindiaily, but la^ tasvidie ef tlie 
QfiEeriais and appreadii mt at&if Uiihiri, * 

Teiehifi ml HmiQullj te eMfdiaati MEtFlils aad appTsaehii 

^e) Ttiehars mt tmmtly to tmiiMtt mf^Uh id appteiEhfii 
mL 

^) Sqq^I know 



Mik™! mioiiDEiT may « Horj tr^ 

^fe) Ti&ghiri si iithtm grdi hvili 



36. Wdeb of the Ml^ Hmiim mi ekiely i^uum the 

^a) mi^ iflitfuctlfla ii ipiclfkflliy iatigr^id olhir 
aubject arsii dutlng the dny, 

J) liadlai iasiruciiBB li tiileally ^oqeiatnEid m sni 
er Iwe ^Ise pirisda diily. 

^t] Other (FlHii apiclfy)- 



Fn |Mdli l-jj whleh of the foUoylisg atiEsBifiti biit ^hiMctifhls ihi 
vofkiag rilitieyhipi m^ mthm a£ iafliir asd bsh jd¥i§£id |ridi 

^i) liaiiif i In itadii 2 or 1 f|e|matly mbsuIe ylth tiishsf i la 
mlkt gfidii iboui uiirlftli uid appreaehes mid. 

_ M Ttaehifg la gradii 2 or 3 ggcagigaally cOfliujE viih Uaeitri in 
iifUtf pidti ibayi lateflilg lod appiQaehii mi, 

^e) Teacbif i k gridii 2 or 3 consult oa ia ad toe baais aly idth 
Uiehltg in iitliif |fadea about latiriilg^i ippfdlch^l mid, 

J ) Tiachifi Ifl iradia 2 or 3 nevei of alsBSt never eoasylt 4th 
teadieri ia ^fUar grades itgurMtiriali a&d ippf d&ckes uiidi 



3?, Ossa fm ichpoi bavf aay pfacedurei fgr evaiuallni the mmi 
of lU riadlsi pfsgfai Is padei 1-3! 



fsi Ho 



WiflEUSi If HO, iUf TO qUEITiai 41 
OmVIII, AIK 3111 39 1 40 

31* to gftea Is ite evilitfUDn pferfomd? 



35* %g U priaarlly fliponalbli for gaftyiai out thli evtluaEiouf 

a ) DliirktJt^l rralyitora 

J) Priflcipal 
a) Tiachera 



Friscipal isttrviiw 
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Frisclpai Utirvii^ 



10 



4D* Mfih ef ihg felletfisi tJ^U of isfprsaUsa art githired 

rognEm; lESPOKDaT M QiiCK HOB w. m 

, ^i) SEudestf' ieefis sa aeMeveieQe fists 

^j ) Othif lyil^Ue daU qd student pirfsnsaee 



_g) Flfisti' sr eeisimity leibifi' gplniqns ibout the 
f) Othif miuaUen idomtim (Flyii ipielfy dni) 



[IF m m 1 liSED, PLEASE RM ORDER Ml!) 



41 . Itev Siiisfiid afi ysu i§ the Pflscipal with the riiding pmm in 

a ) totreiily sitlgfid 

^ ^b) Very aillifiKd 

e ) Hetouly laElifitd 
_d) lUihtly satiiflid 

i) Net at all iitiifkd 



42, U yoUf QplMOB, how iltkfiid are thl tm\\m id|h thi fiidks 
pre|rii in ifidEi h]| 

Estf^iy iillifid 

_b) Very ii^isfiid 

d Hedgritily iatiafiid 

^) Sli|hlly iatlifiid 

_f) Hg| It ill iitiifiEd 

kii h ygur miiu mi™ for iridii 1^3, nuch cbsici dp saiirlili 
pEcvidi ihl tis^hir is iilipiQi gtydtata vsrk? 

^fl ) Thi trnhx hii altiriatlve latif lali iviiUllg vheg 
lakisg a ghpic^i 

b) Thi tisqhif his §oii iltifnaUvi liteiials aviilabli vhin 

_j } thi tiachir hii fiw satiriils ivailibli whin Mking i ehglei, 
^d) Dqq'E know, 

IHTElVlEyiRi ir Y sr "b", ASK qlSTIQH kk 
mm% IIF TO QHSTOT 45 

Ui yh§ pigyidgi th| guidelisgi liied by tUChire tO siliEt 
Htgrlili ipprsprlats fpr dgslln| wilh pirticylir tuiim 

_ i) Guidgllnis iri suppUid iiaf lly by thi dEVilgpers 
sf the rladis| pfapai. 

^b) Tiachiri mt^ fapthif to divilgp |uidiliaii» 

Imbm iadipfadifitl^ imUp guid?lifl€s» 

^dj Pofl't ka5¥ 

^5. li the ivalu^iign d ifcydenti' pra|fesl in thil fiading pfagisi 
deterilned osfi by; (ClrEk dds belsvj 

TeiehiBg Hitiriila Ilie Tocher 
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Ffifldpli laterviiw 
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46. WH ipidil rrilsiag oi ^ typi pfovld^J tg htlp Ehy teachers ieitn 
to use iny gf Ehe aaUrials In miiing pfspiE? 



Yes 



lis 



IHlRVIMi IF NO, SKIF TO gUESTlON 30 (F, 223 
IF TES, AlK giUSTlDliS 47^ 4i, ^ 

^i. Fb? vhieh s^lefi^ls WIS thli Uiiiilng p.QyiMJ 



JO. ysuld 4B]^ ef m ^^i^uh miht rnkk mid in ysur nml mh 
it miim for iitbstUuee Uaclier mimi tuii^ iostrucdeB 
in iny of Ehi da^^fooSi in gradii 1-]? 

^es _ Ho 

ll'ilh m\ iigw diffkuU? Msuld ysu say; 

^l) Ixiftgiiy difficult 

Very diffkuk 

^e) Hodifiuly diffieuU 

_d) SUghay difficult 



31. m EhiEi lay iijpE ehaBpa in ygur ichssri appfsieh to rtading 
ia thi last tyg yiirs? 

_ fie _ 

kh Iftit typi 4! petiOQflll ^ri uigd ia this Efaiaing? 
UJERVILi/ER! YOy }M cm HOE TH^( DHE 

SoniyitiR^ previdtd by Ihi dgvilepir 
Other outiidi ceQiuItiac 

49, i^t typ?,s sf Efainki aetiviUii verl usedl 

^) ipeeici pfeseatitigni 

_b ) Shfif E lira vefkiiiepi 

i ) Ofiiptng in-iifVicg Eralalsg 
^g) Other (Fhasf spyeify): 



mmm ask phtim 53 kih 

Ifiis hii bion ehidiy Kipomibli fgf thm ehanpi gf ths 
Qfigiaal progfaa? 

j) rndividuil tiiehiri 
_J) Thi FfinQipal 



hineipil IfiEirviyw 
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FMtD^EifALUAIIDli 

vi mi to m ygu SQie queaUani ibeul hew yaii iviliiaU tB4chifi ia Ehg 
riiding pfogfii ia gradii 14i For mapli^ you liy eoipitot Eiichiri on thilr 
good work pirlodieally er OfUkiie Ehts for aiitikii; py My ogciiioniUy 
Ehis formal wlttea mlMfiDai; yeu aiy sisply indieite yoiir judpiRta of tkir 
piffoOTiei vlth a liiii sf a ffo^, or you My Isok at hew Ehty are doioi and 
lly liflthin^i lad yit iky mf taovr wfeither Or ml yeu iri siLUfld, 

Ib p£gral, vliBft you isdieiie in '^^y* ^^f^cUy s! IndirgeEly, how Mill 
er psoEly you thiak a filter is dsisg^ ysu m living ga ivaluadDo. Ileaii 
rgffieibif chiE whit wo aiin by iyilMiiosi inclydig m^h isrg than fomalj Wltlgn 
gvdltiaUQfli . ' 

53. la pucffll, hov fiequenEly k you mluati hoy vill er poorly ty^hirs 
art dQlng on thi task of tmU^ raiding inpidei 1^3? 

_a) Very ffepfltly 

b) FriquenEly 

^e) Fairly ofUn 

_d) OetasieMliy 
^e) lildo3 
f) /iiosi fl«vgf 

g) Ni^ver 



54 i Ai you knoyj in ofdir to gvilulEe any sysbir s! ypur itaff j it is 
neci^siry to diviiop Qrltifil Qt ilindirdi d evilyatiqn and iIsq to 
|lthlF Isfonaiion oti thi parfprnnei sE thi itaff mkt biing 
evaiuitid, 

i* lliit oriririi §f itindardi havi biin §gt to ditimini will or 
poorly ifachirs m pirfsfiiiig on thi tisk of tgaehin| feldlni 
in gridii 1-3? 



h yhal typii of isfsmatiqn sri oelkqiid ta ditimine hsy well 
or poorly umn are perforsini m m tiik of teiehiag reidini 
Ifl gridei l-]f 



55, In ifouf epluloBj to vAai mml do teaehiFi hiva knovUdp ef the "J^ 
MSHli ^ieh you uii ca detofiisQ how wgll or poorly thiy are doin| 
the task of resehing fgiding in iridii 1-3? 

^) liachifi hivi a ifgat dial of knowledp 

. b ) TiSEhgrs hpi osnildifaMe ksouledp 

^c ) Tiaeheri imve aoie knowlid|i 

.^d j Tiashifs liave Uule kiiOtflid|e 

^i) Teaeheri have no knptflodge 



2"" 
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Prlaelpil Ifltervlsy 
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». h k yoyr vUw, hew mmtid m the feliauiog p«,oa, 



(If m) 



sf rti sehoel 

ladlvldial ! 
thf tigdisg 



i) htm% 



Very 




Mmt%' I Slight 
ly Isfiu- b iBfly. 



5?^ la mmU in ysur eplfliaa, h^^ Ml^mid ihsuld the fgllgwinp 
K3alQ| in gradei 1^]? ^ 



j Ij iaf ly 



iypiri&tiadiat 
of Assiitint 
SypgrigtegdeaE 

Prifldpal 

jit m) _ 



inliai 



Qt ^hd school 



i) Iniividml 
imhn in 
fiidlag 

f) DisErleE- 



n) SludenU 



I 
I 
j 



Slight- 
ly Influx 



Hot It all 
on till 



3^* Hgi^ iitisfied m yey trith the way tU ttimU m deltriW fof 
jud|l2| fa^ tfiU or pflorly tmhm m deiag en ihi Usk gf tMehlng 

„i) Mreiily Bitiifld 
_b) Viry mUiui 
^t) Ifodlfitiiy siEisfled 
_d) SUghlly Siiiifiid 

^ ^ ' ^) H9E ai ill iitiified 

2tRlc 280 



frladpal InUfviau 



Prifieipil Interview 



11 



0 ! 



55 i Dsii dliEfisE previdfe itsntird Uadief iviiuatlon feral Iqi 



i<0 



Have y&u divilopid stiidird evalmtlon forai for yOUf own 
is evilyaikg teaeiigri 1^ your sehoQl? 



Yes 



Doii the ^iilflgt ptovidi yillten deicrlptiooi of cvaly^tlea 
^fitcrii ind pfot^duifei for ymt ul£ In evglyitisi;. teachers in 
your idheei? 



m 



Mt the diitfict ejEpegt ygu Co keep ffcords dontalninp, lyiteaatU 
liifarMUQa piruinlsg te your ivsluatiQa of tiieh^rs? 



in yeyr seheal of diitridtf 

Vis No _ 

IF YES* Fkagi descrlU ihiQi 



ef i^alii&tiBi the gveTiU Qirfominei ef the iMividual lehsola in 
the diitriet? 

ifei Je 

mvlQffiEi IF 'IB". KIS IS HE ID M 1I1TERVI&' 
If 'W, ASK qULillOHtt- €Ui 

hh, 'm sftis Is thli typi of mull ivaluiElea uttlti 
m by thi district for yeur sehesll 

iHTEPMR; m m ma mm than with Epmunoii 

l) .^Igri thin and a yiaf 
J) Onei i yiar 

e) Opct 6Vi^ IvD or threi yeirs 

d ) Osly iliis I pif tieuhf lehflol iteis to bi 
kivini problois 

0. Dooi the distriet fgutioaly gather lay of the fellQwlai 
lypil of infomilion is gvaluatip^ tht ^Htkmm d 



i) 





1 Yes 




uodir wk^ £irc\^LiQ€€i) 


itydist Btms oo 
§t§ti iiiditid 
staadirdizid tiits 


I 

f 

I 
J 






itudini icorei oa 
otbr ability Of 
icliiiyiigflt tilts 








Hsa^ESgnltivg data ob 
etudiBtSi aych gs 
pgriSMlitjf of i&tetist 
inviatorigi 








Stiff iltlsfastioB with 
thi ish&di (Fliiii givg 
aa umfk of Chi lypg 
sf laiomiUdB ugid to 
Kasiifi thli.) 








tauoily satilfactiso 
with thi lehboi (Pleaii 
give ao ix^le of thi 
type of infofHtipo 
used to mmu thii,} 








lafopiatiou oa curfleu^ 
llf or pfo|r^ Isprqvi' 
iinfj hy ihe sgiiooL 


— 

- 







.y 0 



That soipiiteB thi iflfaiiitlon we nsidi ThiBk ^du. 
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TO IE uSD VlTll PRriCiPAL IilTERVI0J ^Mim 
1 



Frlndpal Intirvigw 



subjeet mmt or ibiliEy isd rotale itudsnti 3ssng ifeyps, 

Ei TdflcheE iFQup ieita at UisE ev^ry other week for one dt 
mti of Ehe fellewiag purpaias; plinni3| of iiisEnj^EiDii, 

C, Ti^isher group i^akrs wsrk difyGCly with each gthyr in 
iniEruetien, thaE ii, teaehafs jaindy Eeaph the sasy 
ld$|dn tQ the siaii i;fdup of pupili, 

imi, whe are r^aUy Si^lpii^ te thu group as i whsL^ 
faEhuf thjfi to any ittdlvidual a^ib^r* 

TL^ditjr gFOiip diiip.iti^^ 'm offidAl leader io cpprdinata 
the group's progfas with ^i\i^t E^adiyfs isd with yeur 
Pfficc, 



mi m m m mm w 

1 ^ would (q? aj^Bt aggr) bi esiE .ted s? 

becdife letlvily lavolvid, 

2 - mid §eldQB be esfisuUd or huo^ , ^xinlj kvelvd. 

3 - wgyld ggefliigB^ly bg ssBiuUid or beeose ietlvily 

^ ^ would be mmlt%i gf keose actively 

ia valve d 

5 ^ BQuld (or atoOig alviyg) bg eoniyited er 



Adsklitratsri or itiff at Ihe dlsErkE affto 
Frliidpsi 

School faeuky u i grsup 

Tiichifi ^= individuilly or ii a Eisehlfli itm 

PareflEi gr coHiiniEy gfoupi 



Prlnelpal Interview 



SCALE FC JSt WITH OUEStIO;! 11 

1 ^ Tit;ia deeljleii is basleally aadv at the dlsLrleC level, 

viih^j^^siltstlFn with the principal md/f^t teaehefs. 

2 - Thig decision Ig baalemlly sade by tJse priacip^l, ^ith 

censultatlai with Eeachefs and/er disErlcE adElnlsEratsrs* 

3 - Id pfactlcep this declalea la basically Bade by teashera, 

although the pflncipal and perhspi dlsErlet staff perssns^ 
are Influsitlal and InvQlved. 

4 - This decision Is made at the tcheel level, and In practice 

- Is shared quite equally between the principal and teaciiQrs^ 

= No declsien en this ^tter lias been sads In this school; 
question eannet be anst^ered* 



f 



■ ' di'f S' iir;i3!y^Fd tg hfip y; detpr.^iri? relit! lOn^^ip t'hf!f^"i!'' 

^'■'■■^'^ .1 \i\ gfvr 'specific guidariLe In de^iii^^ifiti i£fifX)l ar^ariiahQf^^ aep^ij' 
f'- ■ ,} ^\;?= ; jr^;t' of cyff Ubia'^ffQi^ msl 'f^ditiOiial [8 the m\ nOvt'L 

' i ■■ "'dc^if^i inpl icit jf^ns t): w ^"ifirch. Ifi afJijitirjP, ypij will 

*v "J,-: f}:;i::^;5tr^i i'i nir rhf qugiUcnnaire easy i!) wplct^ quitUy: ^ost ^y?r 

r ■■ \ T^ti-:'^ V Jinr. Pli',5^{^ Mjf^Qff ihp ''lifiLer^ i^i Li.ih'nih^Hi;^ .^hMif' sppNf 
^\ ! ! rc! fir i.irnr i f i^bk; 



■ : -J I - 



>- J y!.,r rcIhgt^ii-H ^r. m^lnid Wfilm ^C^'^on kl'^^ff. ^i^f 'itf^u^il 

. V ^'■-'■i'H L ■ 



o mc 
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i ^gU' fi'j^ iul; leaf's to '^Iffc^fff '.rr^ c^f -ii^idpnl'^, 
^^^■■''i y'f'ak SM^iify 



)} ^r.-. r:\r^^, ^p^rifv 



Llf.^ triflri ^ ni^njFi 



I ] 
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« H^fs, J fi? tine 



levvfil i week 

i^l U&S [hjn onti: .3 ^g,^th 



2 



3 ! 



^1 I rifely &fNk thg cliy intg 



Kith 












- ., ; ■ -71- :: i 








J3li 








jm 


V ^'ivnti f^or-M i^dwt^yally (2!) 


jis! 














1 


1 


Us 1^1 1* 2 


2 


2 


c) Fj)f Iv iififf! 1 


5 


3 




1. 








5 




3 
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_J'!: m __ns fiu 



h K £oligtiiyg]y rqijgnsjjjt- for ^ tw't'^gr (jrOyp 'ifdrrUi 



^ phi- or V\ih}Hi^ , but rKi! in i\ \ ^iubjoct^ 

yi [i>jrd.n|!i^q Hiudf^f^^ dl*,upii^i' Witt] Aitut%U}]\f dpicrjbi ygyr iml ithnk am] 



.J' 



I' ^rti 1r'^ fOl, 9!rj'.r rju r^r \u t;yj'S|ieft nuf^LMf Jj. 



provided Ifjsd^r^hip in m%{ sft%'i. 

J] It dde'? ml felily hi^e n Uider; hm m^^.n U'ad ir isffie 
ifii'i Ifid fSfiii in giherSi 
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__J' 5?vi^f^i ^ i-ij^ ^ ^^^^ 



n. 



'0 ^^41 di^p^ct' ^oy'd VDu yy your fpsF: ili^vdaprd rithgf fg^MLil icdtn 



A ^^Ui t'fdhK^ t'rdh] ^ fJr4 



to be tayphi ! ^ ] ii 

and diulplirie \ 1 ] k 



Or" nr^ef 



^rBUpod and .FUgygd i 2 ] ^ h i 

nii^itie^, I ^ I ^ '3 £ 

•f.-^^.r^U ,|^!J fn^^j ^^^^.^^ ^^^^ 

M h'dU fi diy '5^ Influfntiil ir? 51 her mhm sf ysur tew Bn.,, 

^*'ver=il -iiTiei a ^i^i^ hiHMh Very Hederatciy llinfitiy M At AM 

InflufrS" Influffi- Influer^ influffi- iRflyrn^ Not 



J^j l':v- '^jn once ,i "igrin i/0) f^?tHBd| |oy y^e | J J 



^^^^ ^'ii t!^' tiai Applicable 

!fi§rryttigni{ 



Th? bsisr cofitcfit and 

No. jgfn[', ^oiii.ii iGiivilin c>r k^m^ ^iih ™hLr Tf)e standards ef ^y^ 



dent (ji^dpUne and I I ] k 



U'V' Jfitj? 3 ^ ,j ^ 



grid ^ict 
fsi la* 



i-'flyfR' lnf!>:='^- l^fiufn^ inflyt^n- M 

^'il I'hI tial [ill ^^Wmb 



[^iffnely ^L-r^ MrTili^h iWmU m k All 

Iff^lm-- InMy*— lPf!iil=r^ Ifrflupn- Hq[ 

tial iUl M;ii 



1 1 



0 



jre Vuy ui^^ yDUf EOa?^ ?3cH gf [hy (siiswintj dridU 

Nat At 

Eathfi^d 55[iifled liiUfifd Sali^fied Sdliified 



j ^ ^ 

1 ^ ^ 



c) Order slighily impcrunt ] 
ill Order net It 3ll iilipGFEdftt ii 



^i'siim are* divided into I 
tliff?fj'ri| mi^rlals 

natpriah 



Fairly dioi 



I I I 

{ 1 i 

3 ] ] 

If t t 

'> i i 

e 6 L 



m 



OUT 
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Leii tHiP yfici ini^ntfi 



I 



Oil 



I?a£hifi diffif k Ik mkf ef rulil er ihiy mW\^ kf ikU 

tUmi k ujm irgii jLf,p fylessr inldiiifiii how will bi 
felie^dj. In m of thi fgllewlni thrfi pstieni, pleise Ifrilcati tte 



jj. Hgw ifliny tuIri sr pidg!|fiei ds ^ fitibljih for pr disilei) 

J) m 

J! Iq^ 
^1 Few 



LeS5 iliii) mi i fiiBrjjh 



{ID % 



^MMMk^^ P ^^flng far pr daii(§i) mikk fey whkh 
Ituieflti' jEidsiiic psrfsiiflfjeei will bi mlyiudl 

J! Wi 

Ji mm 

5| Not it d I 



WsrHn^ wlt^ iydls-visyal ffiitfn|l§, lo^iddyiH^ sf k m\\ pyps: 



[verydiy 
mi i m\ 

Lcil th|P snce l liBnth 



Jji^di) Sgidlnd !^) Mil Mkj {]^] 
1 I "l " 



2 



1 



(3!) 
13!) 

m 
m 



% yb?n ygy eviluati i itudifit it the efid if isrfte period of ilMi p liiiy 
csnitder iiiany fietsfL Fsur lycUieternri listed bdew, PleiSf 
IN to yfikt) yey snpliiillg mil In ivilyiilng i itudefit, 
(i ■ m\i iprtintj 2 « iKsnd nieu Iprtanti etEi) 

laeli itudfrit'iwsfk pipirii ts tli? 
y§rk deni by thi m{ qf [he diM 

Mkf \k slydent'l j^srk meats erllErli 
5?t for all 5tydfn(s it his/Nr |jyel 

Thi iSBynt of jmprovlMnt thi itydint hn 
ifsoyfi durifig tde yiifi rigirdlfis ef letyil 
level Bf pirfpincf 

(i^ bird tbi itydent bai wfkid, riprdiesi 
ef lEtyd livsl of pirfQpiifiH 
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ceniiRye is if )m m l\\mi hOb difficylt mU it be td initruLt 



[4Ef{'!!?r'v diffkiiit 
Nut M gl) diffkyit 



1 I 



«gfbj if ipplicable, indiiTeri)] (teHhCi 

I mi filrly iftdipeRdiniJy but UgwbdgK ih? yieflals 
aid ipprg^QfiGi gsd by otfier ^POEi^erSi 

and ippfQiche^ ijitd, 

jRd it-pr^iiC*'^!^ y|?d. 



ki^.y m[\i kits] hjvi ygy ysgd iijU. frE^yginy dyflni the Cyrr*!n[ 
^chggi ye^r, In tich sybjeiit Melse writ? tfii iiaiies ef yp 10 thrgg ; 

^^^th Reading ^gdil Etudlts 



'■f ^'^i \m m\V-m im^fn yaur fEadjj^g m^tm-, If yeu do not \m\\ 



yhtch pf5£?dyre ttil deitfibis thi say in ^\th dgclilgni an Ffiid? liaut 
wtlUh P^atgfiiU ygj y§e ind ibM whith gM s ygy yin in tilEhinf 
(Check thf m%i ipprDpriiti ^nmr kr mf\,] 

fe/ UMMn ny prsde Igyfl Jeinjiy 
k imH'm ef teuher^ in the ^trml 



3 



OiH. 

n 
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./'hT *ii;\si! !*'ij;iftii^.j imn\ dgeHionl dfe,iSi if yoy irr njl i fnifiber of i 



msm'i ef gfuups? (Plgiit eifd? tfie mBil ipproprlilf ninber Ifi 



ifir fficijlty 



i^fl^Jef^= jfifluen" lf?fiu?n 

till tUI iiii 

I I 



|fif|y§R" lnf!y?n= 



ii 



5 



hMms (if i pafiieylaf grade 5r sy^jiet? 

tfiMy?n["al infllitfRtiai Ififlupntiii hfjucfiElii !nflyehti§| 

;^nn;;y'ii 1 i ] 5 

In? fatuity I ^ 1 ^ ^ 

^Qiir [m^'^^ 1 2 ) ij 5 

% i 2 J * 5 

^ir^rli 1 I 1 *f il 

1 ^ i ^ i 



m 
m) 

m 
m 

m 
m 



kth In ^t'dsiofi^ PfpfdiDq {he best QgufHP f)f aLMgn ffif hifjdjjfij !iefioui 

dijgipljnify pfsbieris , h.m iiif lyenlial is fsc^i ef \M fsllowir^ pefiorl 

[urefnely Very Npfaiyiy ^NqNIy Nat hi Al! 

iRflygn- IrtfluFfi' Inflijefi- \f\lk^ 





tlil t 


ll tui 


(ill 






m 




2 1 


k 


'i 


0 


m 


ihi! prlrdp^* j 




k 


I 


0 


m 


THg fagyliy 1 


^ ! 


k 




0 


m 


^Qur tticiiing te^i i 


^ 1 


k 




Q 




y^y 1 




k 


5 


Q 


m 


hmil 1 


^ ] 


k 




0 


m 


Other (plysi ipecifyi 

! 


I ] 


k 




0 



greypi h \n inUlm Feglfijlfig ^ fkhi imni nf itVm f6LWl[fij 



InflueMial Idfly^niia! Inflyentiil 



fhi prin^ipil 
The fiEylty 

Vey 

^thgr i^leiig ipedfy) 
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liji 



gf (fie fatigwifitj p^rim of gfOupil 

Esiwly Very M«^riicMl i^iitiy NSl M ^1! 
iftfliien^ Inflyiri' Infiyi'fi' \ni\m' kUm 



Tii^ pflFi^ipjl I 
The faqijitv 1 

im 1 



Lid 



^? In aeilsigps regarding hgw pypih will k ^Higiig^_joiLtil^iFjLtj^A^ 
h6« iRfliiffitial i'i mh ef the fdlis^/ing pmm^. er grcupsl 



ki\m' l?if|y?n' Influffi^ Inflyefi 
tiil tial tlii 



]M pflncipil 
the faculty 

kHr (please pCify) 



I 



2 



3 



tiil 



Know 



ytjyp ichesi ifitlyde iii tfie ^urrieylyfn fer their tli^Hsl 
tial tial km J! M^^^i? ^eil 

!| § D J'i ^'1^^l)f 



teiehiri it pf lehgQi svikate th? gydenit perforpiinse ef ifilif 
Mudenti! 

'i Slightly 
, J M l[ ill 
Don 4 know 



k you have Bfiy ^^dlilsnd mmi^.i^ m \k way^ In wf'Idi 
de^^lQni Ire inid^ at pr kHosI? 



^cfiQ&Ui differ in nyi!ifeEf ini £ypi sf iehssl wiijj' pQlieiei of giiidelifies 

i^hed in yaristi*? anas. The m\ t^rei ^uellisn^ isk ysu ibout palieicl 
intl iijidfl!fig!i at |0u^ Hhssli reglfdlel5 gf who estibli^hed thcR) (Cigii dlltfkt, 
principal or fieultylT 



m 



^0. Hq»i [THj^h dg KhsBl wide pglldgi cr ^mm iiai^ tmhti 

q\ yaur sEhssH 

^ii ^ great d^al 

^ isnsidgpafcie mm 

^) lliii^tly 
^5) Hot at all 
£) Pon'r know 
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mi m\m kih with iiidrf ef ik w^yi pr wsrk be fgUtid with 
th^i of other lEhQOl pirsOfini). 



Very freqyptly 



miK] h^ilh] imkl Mm ill] 



i 



4 



fQf pljnnirig itssani Qf ieordlnatiRg i*itli m Plher tficfigfi? j^nsHff In 
mf mtpfi fits your sUuiUefi) 

fioyf^ per day 

■ hoyf^ per week 

^" . . . iistir:^ per niofiih 



(ificlyding m nipNfi. if ipplicible, iRd sthifsj gbiefve aipeeti gf ygyf 
?erfariianc6 in im bilgw m\t \k m\\ ipprDpflitf timW 
in mh tm\ 

fvery lmfi\ One? Ofi^g or Usi Thin 
Day TiHi55 i I M%i I Oheb a 



filching sijbjiei miw 
fiainilifiin^ conirpl in 



133! 



m 
m 



% Of! the mtmi fisw frepiitly m\i m i^y pr princtpii thwm 

Every Sevifal Once Oiice ?r Oiiei or 
Day TIMS i A Im I Twici i 



fiiinUifiifia tontral in 



4 



5 



57. qftin dQ ypu talk IfifBrniiily with otfiir \mm In yeuf stoj (In^ 
eluding m \m rtifl, if ipplicibie, ipd othiri) absiit.M 

Ivefy levei d One? Qnei Onee or 
Oiy Tiiii?5 ^ A Twice | Twjcg i 
i/Gik^ M Hpnth M{h 



Telching lybji^t natter 

Hil^itaifiing cDntfol lo 
yeiip elaii(ii) 



3 k 
J 4 



5 



p, Hstf fFfqyifitly da yeii dilqyH yQuf iti£h|R| gf ygyr slydlnts silh i 
jpsdalist It ysyr icIiQQll 

__ ! OfiCi I day sr fusfi sf tgn 

t] Sivirai tifiies i wek 

J) Oree d week 

Liis tl5ifi Pfiei I mih 
fja Ipicilliltl at my iihagi 



Qyririf i typieal jn^tfuetional pifisd in itch lybjecti jigjjany aidgi 
Ifid idyll vslnrttefrs an In ysgr elisi™? iPliiii wrfti ifi hew BiRyj 

Kjjh Wini Ssejal Jtudjii 
Nyfiifeifi ^yififer^ NyfUbiri 



Fiid aidifsj 
Adylt vslyntier(s) 
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EvalydtjQ_fi 



Their 



2 



Tfisif Thfir 
tfiiie I'm 



Perfornini cits icii' 'a^M 



Hyw fielpfyi ii ysuf principal reprdhg fish gf the fgMsftlfig itml 

iuttml^ Un Hoderaiely ilighdy MaiaI 
Hdlpfy] Hdpfyl Helpfyl Hiipfu} Helpfjl 

Hi Ffevi^jiii u^Ehef'? with 

H^y^ to pin n£t^ tca£hinf 

(i^f. ihfgggh ifi-= 1 2 ] ^1 

i^ervice irdinlni or visits 
to o\W htMh] 

lludinNisdplini 12 1^1 

jicti ydy nyy wi^h is I 2 ) k I 

ifid tfii epnunity 11 3 4 S 



Oq yoy have ethir ™fPts regarding thi p5tief^& in thli iitiml 



m 
m 



L'f ^^iilyJlipn^; fnr Mpli, In ivilyitsf iiiiy tppliiti^nt ysy Qii your ^iM 
work L'^Eh doy 9f €f itidie ygy fef lIllakH; w ^1 ^^cSr^isnilly fsceiv? 
fornji Hritttfi fyJudtign; in ivilyitsr nny ilniply \f\i\mi jydpfii^ 
of put ptfhmf\ii Hiih a ^pilii of i ffOw/ii 3n iyilyatflr i?i3y l3oH at how 
yuii If? dyiR§ and yy iMlhiRg, yet yoy ftiy kfisw t^hgtfier or m[ he i| slliifid, 

In idiierjl, Hhifi yQu IfSfn i> 'iiiy tuy, ijjfsUly pr jndiffctiyr how ^eII df 
pnerly an evaiuitPf thinki yoy ^ff dQifi| on h m^i yoy art rKfivInf In 
i^^lyitisfi. Pli^if rsfipber (hit M ^ m\\. by ivilijaiioni jnelydti inyth 
fflgre tli^ii ktml w\\m m\m\m, 

yi fill ill thit the ir^i sf evilyitlQn Is yndirpirii ik^i in Cillforniii 
fpr ihill p§tlonh tavef* pi fill mw Qnly if^ iefiiis ef (hi EUfrtnt 



^2. Hgw §ften dp yey U^rr in any m), directly gr indi'^ttlyj your pfifiEipal-l 
gv^lyilion of how uill sr prly yoy ire doing m iicfi ^i^k belofNl 



l/lpy Freplniiy Fairly Oceiiiqnally iildoiij hm 
Ffipiitly Often 



leaching Subject 
Palter 

fiJifiiiining mif^] 
in yoyr £]asi(isj 



I 



3 



k 



i). oftin k ypy km in any wiy* ^ireftly indifiEtijf, etNr mkn ^ 
m\m\m ef Njw will sr psarly yoy are daiftf on t^ik ^ilow? 

yefy Ffiqypiitiy Filriy Qeca^iQhilly kUm km 
Frcqyintly Sfllfl 



III) IgaEhhg syijeU 1 

(53) fiiiptiining eontrsl 1 

id ysyf clasi(il) 



] 



I 



3 
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q( w wyfs (i.e., «N[ mm 36 Ml/her fv^uoiiyiis ^ceyfauly 



Uimtli Very ^Qdiratily illghtly fist ^11 
Esun^ly Igyfiiiy |gyn^]y igyn^ly 
S^^ed laid lised Uiti 



Hiji.'Udifjinp i,gitiyl in 



1 



3 



your «erk ji^e,. [e whii isunt their tviTyationi kiyritily fificet 
[hi cjuility of yayr piffQfianiij? 

Entfiiwly i/efy HgdefiUiy iNgfiEiy lj§t a 
\ , ^oy^^^ly ^£3!Jniil/ kyndly kiJndly Sgyndly 

feltd i^yy iaild liiid y^ed 



5 



ROW helpfyi art tfif iv^luiiioni ygy mt\ii im grifKipdl in iRiprfli/ifig 
your teaching pi rforniincil ^ " 

I) lilfipiily hilpfyl 

_J1 Vff¥ hiipfyi * 

_Ji! ^liihUv NUfy! 
J Net a III hilpfyl 

^j) Siitriflily hiipful 

___) ) Mtmdi helpful 
^! lligfitly hiipfijl 
J ffei It all helpful 



m 

m 
m 

m 
m 



m 
m 



Aitheygh ffl^riy psopls fiay m\mi pf »efk, perhapi noi ill gf ihm hm 

1^0 tiff!!, Qr^NzjMonal rewards ^nd je^ajUfj , jndydes fnaRy things for 
iximpli, eIiss iMipifiVr;"™ iijipifits; ply hf u\fi siryi^ti; 
Unyf'fi Khidulini pfifereflcji; iiliry; lllipents of iHlUlfiti; \um 
uf ibiinci; iciii'^ to iqulpnier)!; being fitiirifd jfi ^^fvlcgi gf thi ^^hool. 



M. ftefei ifiipgrUnt iQ jfdy irt the ofpniiitignd rsv^irds |nd peniltlts shleh 
ypyf SElBQi gffifif 

ExtreRigly impertint 
2 l Very iiiipertint 

Hsderatily iprtant 
Jj ||l|htly kmm 
ij Nat at ill ^mm 



ifi HgN iijych Influirjci im y^h of ths pmm% or greypi Hitid belew hive 
on yeyf efpi/atlanil rmri^ ifid pifiiltleU If 



hifm\f Vgfy Merlltly llifhtly Hat at ill 
Inflyintlal Ififlytntiil Inflyintlil Influentlil Ihfluintial 

lyp^rlntendent or 
intindfnt 



the fa^ylt^ of thi 

IndiyldiJll teiehiPl 

Hsiibgfi gf your imh' 
in| teani (if ippHciblsj 

Aides or volyntiirs 
(if applUsbU) 

Pifenti 
ItydiDU 
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m 



Ififlgintiil hflylilli^l iRfljennj! InflyfRti^i Isif lyffitial 































2 


3 


k 




.;: , 

; : I 


Princlpll 1 


I 


] 


k 






T.hf ficulty gf [hi 1 


7 
t 


J 


k 




















I 


3 


k 






firtn of your u^cfi' ! 


I 


3 


k 






ini Uini (If ippli&abUj 














I 


3 


k 






(if ^pp]i£ibU) 










;;e) 


hmii \ 


I 


3 


k 




j' / 




1 


] 


k 





ySuf sense li 



J) lAfcilfht 

i] mt 



5 iinpQbSill? (Q 



Vhi£h i'l tfie belt tiiimii^ gf \M Qimk \m\ sf f^mli 
drin ^re In ygyr eUs^Is^/; uirtlefserc im m if it 



?|< FUlie ifidiciti nhsther ysy agres Qr discing ^Ith etch of thg foH^Hlng ^ 
Hitf-fUfntl, ' 

j coyld myself Nlplng to \ui a i^rkshsp gn Ui^Mfii technlquti, 

Ihtrsfiglif i|fii l]^m 3)nsuifii ^jdiygrii 5) itrofig I y disagree 



I m\i\i |e m^f\. Interested In fhsHlni oiher tgicfiiri iiylts iiid 
te^hnj^yfi I've dfyilopid; 

i. If [fiy i£h9ol encsuriged nie In ^cqyjf Ing i |ypefvi';<ury £ErLlfiE4te by 

ilitrongly agree lllgree Jjfieytral ^iltli^j^ree ^^jsifgngly dlliiree 



i, I piridniMy nhh pd tedgfiers mi mmWi)^. 
Ijufengly igfii lligfii 3)niyiril ^jdiygrii ^j^trgngly dlygrc 



g> I m\i k m^ilM H inking fypirviigry evdiysiisnl gf gttiir leathers » 

_l)strQfigly ^grei lUim ])m\fl\ k]i\%^m ilitronily dlygfii 



3 
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(Ijj li ii very (fnportint for mt to be In i school with many spportunl ties 

for idvanetmint for the eliisr^ tiichir* 

lliirohgly igrii ^|)g|rii Jlntutril 4 )dUigFeg S )§irQngly diiijfec 

({S) In gshiril, the perionilirY ehifictif iili^i of the ttach^r ire more 

importlnt in ditirmi^lng lu^eiii in tiaching thin any pirttcular 
knowjfdge or htt of ikilU iht t^achgr pQiiis^s^, 

Ijitfpngly ifrec l)igrcc 3)neutril _4)d!5ijrit ilstrongly diiagret 

(ig) h, Hy work Mperienci (since finishing my triining) U jxti^ely helpful in 

enabling rhe ts £irry out my work. 

jj^strongly igree 2)agree 3)n€Utfil 4)dUagr€e Slstrongly disagfee 



(20) 7^* In general^ how sitlifiid are you with the sehflol In whieh yey preiently teich? 

fxtr^Iy Very Hoderitely Slightly Not it all 

Sitiifigd Sitlsfled Satilfied Bitiifjed Sitiified 

12 3^5 



(21) 7i> In ginsfili how satilfied ire yoy with your accupallcn is i teaeherf 

Exrremely Very Hoderataly Slightly Not at all 
lalliflid Sittified^ Satisfied Satllfkd Sitiified 

1 2 3 «1 i 



Thank you very much for cofflpleting thii quest lonnaire^ If you 
hivi ath^r coninenti you may wish to idd, please use the ipaee 
belsw. 

THANK YOU 
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STUDEHT QUESTIONHMK 

{Mm posilbk fiipsfiigi 3r@ hsri, thi itudiftt thm m 
ef fivi figpeniii ?aagUg ffQffi "i's pne of th? belt" "I'i dn^ 
Gf th§ yorsf of froffi "I Ilk? It I 1be"ei^"I can't lib it at 



1. Zm^mi tp thi ethtr kld§ In ihli diiii how |dDd m jm %i 
ishool work? 

h tmpmi to all oiht thifd gfidifs, how good m yeu it lehsel 

3:. Csip^fed te all othif third iradeta^ hsy pod ire at sd^n* i^? 

4, yhtn yuy iniwifid thf liit qyeitton, viri ygii (i) vity sun which 
in§ysr dileribid you biiti (b) pretty iuFti.^^ (o) pritty meh 

Hqw su^h do ycu Uki idfnctf 

6. Cespaftd to ill othir third graderi tioy |eed afi ysu it arithnitic? 
[i] 1*1 a let betteri (b) I's a LittU kwt, (e) 1*1 about ia thi 
iniddii, (d) I'i a little ^rii| (i) I'i g lot wafii, 

?. yf.in yeu iniwifid thi llit qyeitlsfl, wire yeu (i) viry luff whkh 
mm descfibad yoii best, (b) pritty surfM,, it) pretty such 
gui^iingMi? 

5. He^ nuch de you Uki arlthniitid? 

h Cesparid to lU othir third gfidirif how goed m ysu st pUyliii 
gamiij liki dodgrtiLl sf running ricis? (g) Tin i let bittiiS 
(bj Vn a llttli bittifi (e) I'w aboiit in thi ^[Mh^ (d) I'i!! a 
little wgfsE, (e) Ts a lot worse. * 

10. How siuch de you Uki playing pis Uko dDdgeblll er running uml 

IL Cospafd te all erhif third |rideri» hpw gesd m ysii at rgidlnp? 
ji) Vfsi I lot bitter, (etc,) 

12, Do ygu think that will chaniif (i) It will probably stay ik urn, 
(b) .i, prebably changea little, (c) probibly chingl a loE. 

11. How Diuch do yoii Uka reading! 

Ceiparid te ill othef thifd gfidifip hoy pod iti yoy it leflal 
studies? (a) Ti a lot bitter, (etc,) 

3.i5 



I5i De yey think that aill chiiigd (a) It yill prebibly stay the iiie, 
(b) probibly ghanp (i little, (c) prebably chanp i lot. 

IS* Hsy fflyeh do you Ukp liicial lEudliS? 

IL Cssparid to all athir third |fid§ri, hav |Dod art ysu it drawingl 
(a) I'll a let bittir, itU.) 

iii iisw ly^h do ysu like driwini thhgs or iikin| thingi? 

II yfiti iii thi naiei of thi 3 kids In ttii§ tlm who in bist at sith, 

20, yriti in thi nliii of thi 3 kids in this eliei who have the ssst 
trouble in lathi 

2h How ofrin de yoy dlddl Vhit tine to work on diffirgnt sybjecta? 
(l) I yiuilly dieidij (b) ioiitliis I diddi, but uiually sy 
tiiEhfr tilli ill (a) I illSit nivir diddii My tiiehEf tills si. 

22. Hoy sftin de yoy dedde what kind of work ysij yill do for ichool! 
(a) I uiually deeldi.i.dtcO 

11 De you think you will go to colltp! (a) Ifei, (b) llo, {e) I don' t 

know, y 

U, yhit kind of job de you wint to hivi whiii you |row upl ' 

25t ^rite in thi nliots of thi 3 kids In this elisi who are best it 
iOciil itudiii, 

2i Wfitt in the naaea of the 3 kldi in thie diss who bavi the mu 
trouble in seelal itudiii, 

27. Mflta in thi niioia af thi 3 studints in this eliis who you Uki 
thi lOiti 

28. Cifdli thi drawing which showi how Moy klda in this tlm Uki you 
and want to bi yeur pad fFlindi (i) (Priwln| of one facf In I 
box) I (b) (Driwlng of thrii hm) , (t) (Drawin| d iix hm]^ 

(d) (Driwing of ten faeis)^ (i) (Driwlfig sf flftiin fiCiili 

29i Circli the qni that deicribii you b€iti 

lALL mv pretty aiddli pfet ty SHORT 
l^aiplf 2, 

TO viry pretty dddli pfitty pOjO 

(esntlnyii vith HAPFY/iAO, m'ilWm WORKING^ HEAN/KIND, SUKiS- 
rUL/ONIOCCESSmi LEADlR/FSLLOyiR, GOOD lOQKliiG/NOT SOOB LMKIHG, q . 
DlE/SMARTj im TO GET hWm HiTH/HARD TO Gi! AlOHG ylTHli 0 A 
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30. 



Do you usually know how your tgncher thinks t!i# othur kids in the 
ela^H are doing at their school work? (a) Yes, Cb) No. 



31. Do you think it's true that som# kids are just sm.iTter nt most 
things than Other kids? (n) I'm sure it's true* (b) I think wayhe 
It's true* Cc) I think maybe it's net true, (d) I'm sure It's not 
true , 

32, What kind of jobs do vour mnthgf and father hrsve? fa) mother's 
jobs Cb) father's job, 

31* How much do you like schsel? 




